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‘ C H A P. I. ' . 

PART. III. 

0 

Of the Expenfe of public Works and public 
Jnjlitutions. • 

TP HE third and laft duty of the fovereign or 
commonwealth is that of erefting and maintain-* 
ing thofe public inftitutions arid thofe public works, 
which, though they may be in thehigheft degree 
advantageous to a great fociety, are, however, 
of fuch a nature that the profit could never 
repay the expenfe to any individual or fmall num- 
ber of irvdivicjuals , and which it therefore can- 
not be expeded that any individual or fmall 

W. of N. 1 
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number of individuals Ihonld ere£l or maintain. 
The performance of this duty requires too very 
different degrees of expenfe in the different pe- 
riods of fociety. 

After the public inftitutions and public works 
neceffary for the defence of the fociety , and for 
the adminiflration of juflice, both of which have 
already been mentioned, the other works and 
inftitutions of this kind are chiefly thofe for 
facilitating the commerce of the fociety, and 
thofe for promoting the inftruiTtion of the people. 
The inftitutions for inftrudlion are of two kinds ; 
thofe fot the education of the youth , and thofe 
for the inftru£fion of people of all ages. The 
confideration of the manner in which the expenfe 
of thofe different forts of public \(^orks and infti- 
tutions may be moft properly defrayed, will 
divide this third part of the prefent chapter into 
three different articles. 

j Aji-ticleI. 

Of the public Works and InJUtutions for facilitating 
the Commerce of the Society. 

Andffirjl, of thofe which are neceffary for facUU 
fating Commerce in General. 

That the ereflion and maintenance of the 
public works which facilitate the commerce of 
any country, fuch as good roads, >bridges , navi- 
gable canals, harbours, &c. muft require very 
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different degrees of expenfe in the different pe- 
riods of fociety , is evident without any proof. 

The expenfe of making and maintaining the 
public roads of any country muft evidently in- 
creafe with the annual produce of the land and 
labor of that country, or with the quantity and 
weight of the goods which it becomes neceflary ' 
to fetch and carry upon thofe roads. The 
ftrength of a bridge muft be fuited to the num- 
ber and weight of the carriages, which are likely 
to pafs over it. The depth and the fupply of 
water for a navigable canal muft be proportioned 
to the number and tonnage of the lighters, which 
are likely to carry goods upon it ; the extent of 
a harbour to the number of the fliipping which 
are likely to take (helter in it. 

It does not feem heceffary that the expenfe of 
thofe public works fti9uld be defrayed from that 
public revenue, .as it is' commonly called, of 
which the colle^lion and - application is in moft 
countries a(ligned:to the executive power. The 
greater part of fuch public works may eafily be 
fo managed,, as to afford a particular revenue 
fufhcient for defraying their own expenfe , with- 
out bringing any burden upon the general revenue 
of the fociety. v 

A highway, a bridge, a navigable canal, fof 
example , may in moft cafes be both made and 
maintained by a fmall toll upon the carriages 
which make ufe of them : a harbour , by a mo- 
derate port-duty upon the tunnage of the (hip- 
ping which load or unload in it. The coinage. 
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another inftitution for facilitating commerce , in 
many countries , not only defrays itsown expenfe, 
but affords a fmall revenue or feignorage to the 
fovereign. Tlie poll- office , another inftitution 
for the fame purpofe, over and above defraying 
its own expenfe, affords in almoft all countries a 
very confiderable revenue to the fovereign. ' 

When the carriages which pafs over a high- 
way or a bridge , and the lighters which fail upon 
a navigable canal , pay toll in proportion to their 
weight or their tunnage, they pay for the main- 
tenance of thofe public works exaClly in pro- 
portion to the wear and tear which they occafion 
of them. It feems fcarce pollible to invent a 
more equitable way of maintaining fuch works. 
This tax or toll too , though it is advanced by 
the carrier , is finally paid by the confumer , to 
whom it muft always be charged in the price of 
the goods. As the expenfe of carriage , how- 
ever, is very much reduced by means of fuch 
public works, the goods, notwithftanding the 
toll, come cheaper to the confumer than they 
could otherwife h^ve done; tlieir .price not being 
fo much raifed by the toll , as it is lowered by 
the cheapnefs of the carriage. The perfon who 
finally pays this tax , therefore , gains by the ap- 
plication , more than he lofes by the payment of 
it. His payment is exaftly in proportion to his ' 
gain. It is in reality no mbre than a part of that 
pain which he is obliged to give up in order to 
get the reft. It feems impoffible to imagine a 
more equitable method of raifing a tax. 
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When the toll upon carriages of luxury, upon 
coaches, poft-chaifes, &c. is’madefomewhat higher 
in proportion to their weight, than upon carriages 
of neceffary ufe, fuch as carts, waggons, &c. the 
indolence and vanity of the rich is made to con- 
trijaute in a very eafy manner to the relief of the 
poor, by rendering cheaper the tranfportation of 
heavy goods to all the different parts of the country. 

When high roads, bridges, canals, &c. arcin' 
this manner made and fupported by the commerce 
which is carried on by means of them , they can be 
made only where that commerce requires them, 
and confequently where itis proper to make them. 
Their expenfe too , their grandeur and magnifi- 
cence, muft be fuited to what that commerce can 
afford to pay. They muft be made confequently 
as it is proper to make them. A magnificent high 
road Cannot be made through a defect country 
where there is little or no commerce, or merely 
becaufe it happens to lead to the country villa of 
the intendant of the province , or to that of fome 
great lord to whom the intendant finds it conve- 
nient to make his court. A great bridge cannot 
be thrown over a river at a place where nobody 
paffes , or merely to embellifli the view from the 
windows of a neighbouring palace : things which 
fometimes happen, in countries where works of this 
kind are carried on by any other revenue than that 
which they themfelves are capable of affording. 

In feveral different parts of Europe the toll 
or lock -duty upon a canal is the property of 
private perfons , whofe private intereft oblige* 
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them to keep up the canal. If it is not kept in 
tolerable order, the navigation necellarily ceafes 
altogether, and along with it the whole profit 
which they can make by the tolls. If thofe tolls 
were put under the management ofcommiflioners, • 
who had themfelves no intereft in them, they might 
be lefs attentive to the maintenance of the works 
which produced them. The canal of Languedoc 
coft the king of France and the province upwards . 
of thirteen millions of livres, which ( at twenty-eight 
livres the mark of filver, the value of French money 
in the end of the laft century) amounted to upwards 
of nine hundred thoufand pounds fterling. When 
that great work was finiflied, the moft likely 
method, it was found, of keeping it in confiant 
repair was to make a prefent of the tolls to Riquet 
the engineer, who planned and conduced the 
work. Thofe tolls conftitute at prefent a very 
large eftate to the different branches of the family 
of that gentleman, who have , therefore , a great 
intereft to keep the work in conftant repair. But 
had thofe tolls been put under the management of 
commilTioners , who had no fuch intereft, they 
might perhaps have been dilTipated in ornamental 
and unneceffary expenfes , while the moft effehtial 
parts of the work were allowed to go to ruin. 

The tolls for the maintenance of a high road , 
cannot with any fafety be made the property of 
private perfons. • A high road , though entirely 
negle£led, does not become altogether impalTable, 
though a canal does. The proprietors of the 
tolls upon a high road, therefore , might negle^ 
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altogether the repair of the road , and yet conti- 
nue to levy very nearly the fame tolls. It is 
proper, therefore, that the tolls for the mainte- 
nance of fuch a work Ihould be put under the 
management of commilRoners or truAees. 

In Great Britain , the abufes \yhich the truftees 
have committed in the management of thofe tolls , 
have in many cafes been very juftly complained 
. of. At many turnpikes, it has been faid , the 
money levied is more than double of what is ne- 
ceflary for executing , in the completeft manner , 
the work which is often executed in a very flovenly 
manner, and fometimes not executed at all. The 
fyftem of repairing the high roads by tolls of this 
kind , it muft be okferved , is not of very long 
Banding. We fliould not wonder, therefore, if it has 
not yet been brought to that degree of perfedion of 
which it feems capable. Ifmean and improper per- 
fons are frequently appointed truftees ; and if proper 
courts of infpedion and account have not yet been 
eftablidied for controlling their condud, and for re- 
ducing the’tolls to what is barely fufficient for execut- 
ing the v\prk to be done by them ; the recency of the 
inftitution both accounts and apologizes for thofe de- 
feds, of which , by the wifdom of parliament , the 
greater part may in due time be gradually remitted . 

The money levied at the different turnpikes 
in Great Britain is fuppofed to exCfeed fo much 
what is neceffary for repairing the roads , that the 
favings, which, with proper oeconomy, might be 
' made from it , have been confidered, even by fome 
minifters , as a very great refource which might at 
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fome time or another be applied to the exigencies 
of the ftate. Government , it has been faid, by 
taking the management of the turnpikes into its 
own hands, and by employing the foldiers, who 
woul^ work for a very fmall addition to their 
pay , could keep the roads in good order at a 
much lefs expenft than it can be done by truftees , 
who have no other workmen to employ, butfuch 
9 s. derive their.whole fubfiftence from their wages. 
A great revenue , half a million , perhaps * , it has 
been pretended , might in this manner be gained 
without laying any new burden upon the people ; 
and the turnpike roads might be made to contri- 
bute to the general expenfe of the ftate , in the 
fame manner as the poft-ofhq|does at prefen t. 

That a conliderable revenue might be gained 
in this manner, I have no doubt, though probably 
not near fo much , as the proje<flors of this plan 
have fuppofed. The plan itfelf, however, feems 
liable to feveral very important objeclions. 

Firft , if the tolls which are levied at the turn- 
pikes fliQuld ever be confidered as one of tlie 
refources for fupplying the exigencies of the ftate, 
they would certainly be augmented as thofe 
exigencies were fupjofed to require. According 
to the policy of Great Britain, therefore, they 

* Since publishing the two firft editions of this book , I 
have got good reafons to believe that all the turnpike tolls 
levied in Great Britain do net produce a neat revenue that 
•mounts to half a million ; a fnm which , under the manage- 
ment of Government, would not be fufiicient to keep in repair 
fiye of the principal roads in the kingdom, 
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would probably be augmented very faft. The 
facility with which a great revenue could be 
drawn from them i would probably encourage 
adminiftration to recur very frequently to this 
refource. Though it may, perhaps, be more 
than doubtful, whether half a million could by 
any oeconomy be faved out of the prefent tolls', 
it can fcarce be doubted but that a million might 
be faved out of them , if they were doubled ; and 
perhaps two millions, if they were tripled This 
great revenue too might be levied without the 
appointment of a fingle new officer to collefl and 
receive it. But the turnpike tolls being continually 
augmented in this manner , inftead of facilitating 
the inland commerce of the country, asat prefent, 
would foon become a very great encumberance 
upon.it. The expenfe of tranfporting all heavy 
goods from -one part of the country to another , 
would foon be fo much increafed , the market 
for all fuch goods , confequently , would foon be 
fo much narrowed ; that their production would 
be in a great meafure difcouraged , and the moft ’ 
important branches of the domeftic induftry of 
the country annihilated altogether. 

Secondly , a tax upon carriages in proportion 
to their weight , though a very equal tax when 
applied to the foie purpofe of repairing the roads, 
is a very unequal one , when applied to any other 
purpofe , cMT to fupply the common exigencies of 
the ftate. When it is applied to the foie purpofe 

* 1 have now good reafons to believe that- all thcfe con- 
jeftnral fums are by much too, large. 
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above mentioned, each carriage is fuppofed to 
pay exaflly for the wear and tear which that 
carriage occafions of the roads. But when it is 
applied to any other purpofe, each carriage is 
fuppofed to pay for more than that wear and tear, 
and contributes to the fupply of fome other exi- 
gency of the Bate. But as the turnpike toll raifes 
the price of goods in proportion to their weight, 
and not to their value , it is chiefly paid by the 
confumers of coarfe and bulky , not by thofe of 
precious and lightcommodities. Whateverexigency 
of the Bate, therefore, this tax might be intended 
to fupply, that exigency would be chiefly fupplied 
at the expenfe of the poor, not of the rich; at 
the expenfe of thofe who are leaft able to fupply 
it , not of thofe who are moft- able. 

Thirdly, if government fliould at any. time 
negleft the reparation of the high roads, it would 
be Bill more difficult, than it is at prefent, to 
compel the proper application of any part of the 
turnpike tolls. A large revenue might thus be 
levied upon the people, without any part of it , 
being applied to the only purpofe to which a 
revenue levied in this manner ought ever to be 
applied. Ifthemeannefs and poverty ofthetruBees 
of turnpike roads render it fometimes difficult at 
prefent to oblige them to repair their wrong; 
their wealth and greatnefs would render it ten 
times more fo in the cafe which is here fuppofed. 

In France , the funds deBined for the reparation 
of the high roadsare under theimmediate dire£lion 
of the executive power. Thofe funds confiB, 
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partly in a certain number of days labor which 
the country people are in moft parts of Europe 
obliged to give to the reparation of the highways ; 
and partly in fuch a portion of the general revenue 
of the ftate as the king chufes to fpare from his 
other expenfes. * 

By the ancient law of France, as well as by that 
of moft other parts of Edrope , the labor of the 
country people was under the dire6fion of a local 
or provincial magiftracy, which had no immediate 
dependency upon the king’s council. But by the 
prefent practice both the labor of the country 
people , and whatever other fund the king may 
chufe to aflign .for the reparation of the high roads 
in any particular province orgeherality, are entire- 
ly under the management of the intendant; an 
officer who is appointed and removed by the king’s 
council , who recewes his orders from it , and is 
in conftant correfpondence with it. In the progrefs 
of defpotifm the authority of the executive power 
gradually abforbs that of every other power in the 
ftate , and afliimes to itfelf the management of 
every branch of revenue which is deftined for any 
public purpq^. In France, however, the great 
poft>roads, the roads which make the communica- 
tion between the principal towns of the kingdom , 
are in general kept in good order ; and in fome 
provinces are even a good deal fuperior to the 
greater part of the turnpike roads of England. But 
what we call the crofs-roads , that is , the far 
greater part of the roads in the coontry, are en- 
tirely negledled’, and are in many places abfolutely 
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impaflable for any heavy carriage. In fome 
places it is even dangerous to travel on horfeback , 
and mules are the only conveyance which can 
fafely be trufted. The proud minifter of an oAen- 
tations court may frequently take pleafure in exe- 
cuting a work of fplendor and magnificence, fuch 
- as a great highway, which is frequently feen by 
the principal nobility, whofe applaufes not only 
flatter his vanity , but even contribute to fupport 
his intereft arcoUrt. But to execute a great number 
of little works, in which nothing that can be done 
can make any great appearance, or excite the 
fmafleft degree of admiration in any traveller, and 
which, inihort, have nothingtorecommend them 
but their extreme utility, is a bufinefs which 
appears in every refpe^l teo mean and paultry to 
merit the attention of fo great a magiftrate. Under t 

fuch an adminiAration, therefore, fuch works are 
almoA always entirely negleiHed. I 

In China, and in feveral otl^er. governments of ; 

Afia, the executive power charges itfelf both with 
the reparation of the high roads, and with the main- 
tenance of the navigable canals. In the inArnilions 
which are given to the governor of ^ch province, 
thofeobje^, it is faid, areconAantly recommended 
to him , and the judgment which the court forms 
of his conduit is very much regulated by the 
attention which he appears to have paid to this 
part of his inArnitions. This branch of public 
police accordingly is faid to be very much attended 
to in all thofe countries, but particularly in I 

• I 
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China, where the high roads, and ftill more the 
navigable canals, it is pretended, exceed very much 
ev.ery thing of the fame kind which is known in 
Europe. The accounts of thofe works , however, 
which have been tranfmitted to Europe , have 
generally, been drawn up by weak and wondering 
travellers ; frequently by ftupid and lying mifTiona- 
ries. If they had been examined by more intelKgent 
eyes , and if the accounts of them had been reported 
by more faithful witneffes , they would not, per- 
haps , appear to be fo wonderful. The account 
which Bernier gives of fome works of this kind in 
Indoftan , falls very much Ihort of what had been 
reported of them by other travellers, moredifpofed 
to the marvellous than he was. It may too, per- 
haps, be in thofe countries, as it is in France, 
where the great roads, the great communications 
which are likely to be the fubjefls of converfation 
at the court and in the capital, are attended to, 
and all the reft neglefled. In China , befides, in 
Indoftan, and in~feveral other governments of 
Afia , the revenue of the fovereign arifes almoft 
altogether from a land-tax or land^rent, which 
rifes or falls with the rife and fall of the 'annual 
produce of the land. The great intereft of the 
fovereign, therefore, his revenue, is in fuch coun- 
tries neceftarily and immediately conne^Ied with 
the cultivation of the land , with the greatnefs of 
its produce, and with the value of its produce. 
But in order to render that produce both as great 
and as valuable as poflible,. it is necelTary to pro- 
cure to it as extenhve a market as poflible , ahft 
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confequently taeftablilli the freeft , the eafieft, and 
the leall expenfive communication between all the 
dilFerent parts of the cotintry; which can be dope 
only by means of the beft roads and the heft navi- 
gable canals. But the revenue of the fovereign 
does not, in any part of Europe, arife chiefly from 
a land-tax or land-rent. In all the great kingdoms 
of Europe, perhaps, the greater part of it may 
ultimately depend upon the produce of the land; 
But that dejiendency is neither fo immediate, nor 
fo evident. In Europe , therefore , the fovereign 
does not feel himfelf fo dire<Qly ‘ called upon to 
promote the increafe, both in quantity and value, 
of the produce of the land, or, by maintaining 
good roads and canals , to provide the moft exten- 
five market for that produce. Though it ihould 
betnie, therefore, what I apprehend is not a little 
doubtful, that in fome parts of Afia this depart- 
ment of the public police is very properly managed 
by the executive power, there is not the leaft 
probability that, during the prefentftate of things, 
it could be tolerably managed by that power in 
any part of Europe. 

Even thofe public works which are of fuch a 
nature that they cannot afford any revenue for 
maintaining themfelves , but of which the conve- 
niency is nearly confined to fome particular place 
or diftriif , are always better maintained by a local 
or provincial revenue, under the management of 
a local and provincial adminiftration , than by 
the general revenue gf the Rate, of which the 
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executive power muft always have the management. 
Were the ftreets of London to be lighted and 
paved at the expenfe of the treafury , is there Iqty 
probability that they would be fo well lighted and 
paved as they are at prefent, or even at fo fmall 
an expenfe ? The expenfe , befides , inftead of 
being raifed by a local tax upon the inhabitants 
of each particular ftreet , parifli , or diflrid in 
London ) would, in this cafe, be defrayed out of 
the general revenue of the flate, and would con- 
fequemly be rarfed by a tax upon all the inhabit- 
ants of the kingdom , of whom the greater part 
derive no fort of benefit from the lighting and 
paving of the ftreets of London. 

The abufc'S which fometimes creep into the local 
and provincial adminiftration of a local and pro- 
vincial revenue, how. enormous foever they may 
appear, are in reality, however, almoft always 
very trifling, in comparifon of thofe which com- 
monly take place in the adminiftration and expen- 
diture of the revenue of a great empire. They are, 
befides, much more eafily correded. Under the 
local or provincial adminiftration of the jultices of 
the peace in Great Britain , the fix days labor 
which the country people are obliged to give to 
the reparation of the highways , is not always 
perhaps very judicioufly applied, but it is fcarce 
ever exa£led with any circumftance of cruelty or 
oppreflion. In France, under the adminiftration of 
the intendants , the application is not always more 
judicious, and the exadlion is frequently the molt 
cruel and opprelfive. Such corv^es, as they are 
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called , make one of the principal inftruments of 
tyranny by which thofe officers chaftife any parifli 
or^ommunaute which has had the misfortune to 
fall under their difpleafure. 

Of the Public Works and Injlitutions whith are 

necejfary for facilitating particular Branchts of 

Commerce. 

T,h e obje£l of the public works and inftitutions 
above mentioned is to facilitate commerce in 
general. But in order to facilitate fome particular 
branches of it, particular inltimtions are necelTary, 
which again require a particular and extraordinary 
expenfe. 

■ Some particular branches of commerce , which 
are carried on with barbarous and uncivilized 
nations, require extraordinary protection. An 
ordinary llore or counting -houfe could give 
little fecnrity to the goods of the merchants w ho 
trade to the weAern coaA of Africa. To defend 
them from the barbarous natives, it is neceAary 
that the place where they are depoAted, Aiould 
be, in fome meafure, fortified. The diforders 
in the. government of IndoAan have been fup- 
pofed to render a like precaution necelfary even 
among that mild and gentle people ; and it was 
under pretence of fecuring their perfons and pro- 
perty from violence, that both the EngliAi and 
French EaA India Companies were allowed to 
ere£l the firfi forts which they poAeAed in that 
country. Among other nations , whofe vigorous 
government will fuffer no Ai;angers to pofiefs 

any 
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any fortified place within their territory , it may 
be neceflary to maintain fome ambafiador, mi- 
nifter, or conful, who may both decide, accord- 
ing to their own cuftoms , the differences arifing 
among his own countrymen ; and , in their difputes 
with the natives, may, by means of his public 
chara£let, interfere with more authority, and 
afford them a mofe powerful prote£Uon, thart 
they could expeii from any private man. The 
interefls of commerce have frequently made it 
neceffary to maintain minifters in foreign coun- 
tries, where the purpofes , either of war or al- 
liance , would not have required any. The com- 
merce of the Turkey Company firA occafioned 
the efiablifhment'of an ordinary ambaAador at 
CttnAantinople. The firA EngliAi embaffies to 
Rufiia arofe altogether from commercial intereAs* 
The conAant interference which thofe intereAs 
neceffarily occafioned between the fubjefls of the 
different Aates of Europe, has probably introduced 
the cuAom of keeping, in all neighbouring countries^ 
.ambaffadors or miniAers conAantly refident everf 
in the time of peace. ThiscuAom, unknown to an- 
cient times, feems not to be older than the end of the 
fifteenth or beginning of the fixteenth century j that 
is, than the time when commerce firA began to 
extend itfelf to the greater part of the nations of 
Europe and when they firA began to attend to 
its intereAs. 

It feems not nnreafonable , that the extra- 
ordinary expenfe, which the prote(ilion of any 
particular branch of commerce may occafioni 
W. of N. i. 9 
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Ihoald be defrayed by a moderate tax upon that 
particular branch ; by a moderate fine, for example, 
to be paid by the traders when they firft enter into 
it, or, what is more equal, by a particular duty 
of fo much per cent, upon the goods which they 
either import into , or export out of, the particular 
countries with which it is carried on. The pro- 
teilion of trade in general , from pirates and free- 
booters, is faid to have given ’occafion to the firft 
inftitution of the duties of culloms. But, if it 
was thought reafonable to lay a general tax upon 
trade , in order to defray the expenfe of proteiV- 
ing trade in general , it iliould feem equally rea- 
fonable to lay a particular tax upon a particular 
branch of trade, in order to defray the extra- 
ordinary expenfe of protedling that branch. 

The protection of trade in general has always 
been confidered as eflential to the defence of the 
commonwealth, and, upon that account, a ne- 
celTary part of the duty of the executive power. 
The collection and application ofthe general duties 
ofcuftoms, therefore, have always been left to that 
power. But the protection of any particular branch 
of trade is a part of the general protection of trade; 
a part, therefore, of the duty of that power; and 
if nation! always aCted confidently, the particular 
duties levied for the purpofes offuch particular pro- 
tection , fliould always have been left equally to 
its difpofal. But in this refpeCt, as well as in many 
others, nations have not always aCted confidently ; 
and in the greater part of the commercial dates of 
Europe, particular companies ofmerchantshave had 
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the addrefs to perfuade the legiflature to intruft to 
them the pierformance of this part of the duty of 
the fovereign , together with all the powers which 
are neceflarily conne£led with it. 

Thefe companies , though they may, perhaps* 
have been ufeful for the firft introduflion of fomd 
branches of commerce, by making, at their pwa 
expenfe , an experiment which the ftate might 
not think it prudent to make, have in the long-rurl 
proved, univerfally, either burdenfome or ufelefs* 
and have either mifmanaged or confined the trader 

When thofe companies do not trade upon a 
joint ftock , but are obliged to admit any perfon * 
properly qualified, upon paying a certain fine* 
and agreeing to fubmit to the regulations of the 
company, each member trading upon his own 
ftock, and at his own rUk, they are called re- 
gulated companies. When they trade upon a joint 
ftock f each member lharing in the common profit 
or lofs in proportion to his lliare in this ftock , they 
are called joint ftock companies. Such companies* 
whether regulated or joint ftock , fometimes have* 
and fometimes have not exclufive privileges. 

Regulated companies refemble , in every 
jrefpe£l, the corporations of trades, fo commort 
in the cities and towns of all the different coun- 
tries of Europe ; and are a fort of enlarged mo- 
nopolies of the fame kind. As no inliabitant of 
a town can exercife an incorporated trade , with- 
out firft obtaining his freedom in the corporation* 
fo in moft cafes no fubjeil of the ftate can law- 
fully carry on any branch of foreign trade*' faf 
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which a regulated company is eAabliihed, withont 
firft becoming a member of that company. The 
monopoly is more or lefs Ari£f according as the 
terms of admiflion are more or lels difhcult ; and 
according as the dire£fors of the company have 
more or lefs authority, or have it more or lefs 
in their power to manage in fuch a manner as to 
confine the greater part of the trade to them- 
felves , and their particular friends. In the moft an- 
cient regulated companies the privileges of appren- 
ticefliip were the fame as in other corporations; 
and entitled the perfon who had ferved his time 
to a member of the company, to become him- 
felf a member, either without paying any fine, 
or upon paying a much fmaller one than what 
was exatiifed of other people. The ufual corpora- 
tion fpirit, wherever the law does not reftrain it, 
prevails in all regulated companies. When they 
have been allowed to a£l according to their natural 
genius, they have always , in order to confine the 
competition to as fmall a number of perfons as 
pofiible, endeavoured to fubje£l the trade to many 
burdenfome regulations. When the law has re- 
trained them from doing this , they have become 
altogether ufelefs and iniignificant. 

. The regulated companies for foreign com- 
merce, which at prefent fubliA in Great Britain, 
are , the ancient merchant adventurers company, 
now commonly called the Hamburgh Company, 
the Ruffia Company , the EaAland Company , 
the Turkey Company , and the African Com- 
pany. . 
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The terms of admiffion into the Hamburgh 
Company, are now faid to be quite eafy, and 
the directors either have it not in their power to 
fubjefl the trade to any burdenforae reftraint or 
regulations , or , at leaft , have not of late exer- 
cifed that power. It has not always been fo. About 
the middle of the laft century , the fine for admif- 
fion was fifty, and at one time one hundred 
pounds , and the conduft of the company was 
faid to be extremely oppreflive. In 1643, in 1645, 
and in 1661 , the clothiers and free traders of the 
Weft of England cotnplained of them to parlia- 
ment, as of monopolifts who confined the trade 
and opprelfed the manufailnres of the country. 
Though thofe complaints produced no aft of par- 
liament, they had probably intimidated the com- 
pany fo far , as to oblige them to reform their con- 
duft. Since that time , at leaft , there has been no 
complaint againft them. By the loth and 11th of 
William III. c. 6. the fine for admiffion into the 
Ruffian Company was reduced to five pounds ; 
and by the 2 5 th of Charles II. c. 7. that for admif- 
fion into the Eaftland Company , to forty (hillings, 
■while , at the fame time , Sweden , Denmark and 
Norway, all the countries on the north-fide of 
the Baltic, were exempted from their exclufive 
charter. The conduft of thofe companies had pro- 
bably given occafion to thofe two afts of parlia- 
ment. Before that time, Sir Jofiah Child hadrepre- 
fented both thefe and the Hamburgh Company as 
extremely oppreflive, and imputed to their bad 
manageme’nt the low ftate of the trade, which 
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we at that time carried on to the countries com- 
prehended within their refpe<flive charters. But 
though fuch companies may not, in the prefent 
times, be very opprefTive, they are certainly 
altogether ufelefs. To be merely ufelefs, indeed, 
is perhaps the higheA eulogy which can ever 
jtiAly be beAowed upon a regulated company ; and 
all the three companies above mentioned feem, 
in their prefent Ante , to deferve this eulogy. 

The fine for admifiion into the Turkey Com- 
pany, was formerly twenty-five pounds for all 
perfons under twenty-fix years of age , and fifty 
pounds for all perfons above that age. Nobody 
but mere merchants could be admitted ; a reAric- 
tion which excluded all lliop-keepers and retailers. 
By a bye-law, no British mansfaOures, could 
be exported to Turkey but in the general (hips 
of the company ; , and as thofe fliips failed 
always from the port of London , this reAri^tion 
confined* the trade to that expenfive port, and 
^ the traders, to thofe who lived in London and 
in its neighbourhood. By another bye-law, no 
perfon living within twenty miles of London , 
and not free of the city , could be admitted a 
member; another reAriiiion , which , joined to 
the foregoing, neceflarily excluded all but the 
freemen of London. As the time for the load-^ 
ing and failing of thofe general fljips depended 
altogether upon the direfiors, they could eafily 
fill them with their own goods and thofe of their 
particular friends , to the exclufion of others , 
who, they might pretend, had made their pro- 
polalsi too late, In this Aate of things, therefore^ 
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this company was in every refpeii a ftrlfl and 
oppreflive monopoly. Thofiji abufes gave occafion 
to the a6I of the 26th of George II. c. 18. redu- 
cing the fine for admiflion to twenty pounds for 
all perfons , without any diAin<^ion of ages , or 
any reftridion , either to mere merchants , or to tho 
freemen of London ; and granting to all fuch per- 
fons the liberty of exporting, from all the ports 
of Great Britain to any port in Turkey , all Britift 
goods of which the exportation was not prohibited j 
and of importing from thence all Turkiih goods^ 
of which the importation was not prohibited, upon 
paying both the general duties of cuftoms, and 
the particular duties affelTed for defraying the necef- 
fary expenfes of the company; and fubmitting, 
at the fame time , to the lawful authority of the 
Britilh ambalfador and confuls refident in Turkey, 
and to the bye-laws of the company duly en- 
abled, To prevent any opprehion by thofe bye- 
laws , it was by the fame ad ordained , that if 
any feven members of the company conceived 
themfelves aggrieved by any bye-law which 
Ihould be enaded after the pafTing of this ad, 
they might appeal to the Board of Trade and 
Plantations ( to the authority of which, a com- 
tnittee of the privy cotmcil has now fucceeded ) , 
provided fuch apipeal was brought within twelve 
months after the bye-law was enaded ; and that 
if any feven members conceived themfelves ag- 
grieved by any bye-law which had been enaded 
before the paffing of this ad , they might bring 
3 like appeal provided it was within twelve 
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jnonths after the day on which this a£l was to 
take place. The experience of one year, however, 
may not always be futhcient to difcover to all the 
members of a great company the pernicious tend-» 
^ncy of a particular bye-law ; and ifleveral of them 
Ihould afterwards difcover it, neither the Board 
of Trade, nor the committee of council , can afford 
them any redrefs. The-objed, belides, of the 
greater part of the bye-laws of all regulated com-» 
panics, as well as of all other corporations, is not 
fo much to opprefs thofe who are already members, 
as to difcourage others from becoming fo ; which 
may.be done, not only by a high hne, but by 
many other contrivances. The conftant view of 
fuch companies is always to raife the rate of their 
own proht as high as they can ; to keep the mar- 
ket , both for the goods which they export , and for 
thofe which they import , as much underAocked 
as they can : which can be done only by reArain- 
ing the competition , or by difeouraging new ad- 
venturers from entering into the trade. A fine 
even of twenty pounds, befides, though it may 
not, perhaps, be lufficient to difcourage any man 
from entering into the Turkey trade, with an 
intention to continue in it , may be enough to 
difcourage a fpeculative merchant from hazarding 
a Angle adventure in it. In all trades, the regular 
eAablidied traders, even though not incorporated, 
naturally combine to raife profits , which are no- 
way fo likely to be kept, at all times, down to 
their proper level, as by the occafional competi- 
tion • of fpeculative adventurers. The Turkey 
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trade ^ though in fome meafnre laid open by thi« 
ail of parliament, is ftill confidered by many people 
as very far from being altogether free. The Turkey 
company cort tribute to maintain an ambalfador and 
two or three confuls , who, like other public minif- 
ters, ought to be maintained altogether by the 
ftate , and the trade laid open to all his majefty’s 
fubjefls. The dilferent taxes levied by the company^ 
for thb and other corporation purpofes, might 
afford a revenue much more than fufhcient to enable 
the ftate to maintain fuch miniften. 

Regulated companies, it was obferved by 
Sir Jofiah Child, though they had frequently 
fupported public miniflers, had never main-< 
taiiied any forts or garrifons in the countries to 
which they traded; whereas joint Aock com- 
panies frequently had. And in reality the former 
feem to be much more unfit for this fort of fer- 
vice than the latter. Firft, the directors of a 
regulated company have no particular intereft in 
the profperity of.the general trade of the com- 
pany , for the fake of which , fuch forts and gar- 
rifons are maintained. The decay of that general 
trade may even frequently contribute to the ad- 
vantage of their own private trade; as by di- 
minifhing the number of their competitors, it 
may enable them both to buy cheaper , and to fell 
dearer. The dire£lors of a joint flock company, 
on the contrary, having only their lhare in the 
profits which are made upon the common flock 
committed to their management, have no private 
trade of their own, of which the interefl can be 
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feparated from that of the general trade of the 
company. Their private intereA i 8 conne£led witli 
the profperity of the general trade of the company; 
and with the maintenance of the forts and garrifons 
■which are neceflary for its defence. They are more 
likely y 'therefore, to have that continual andcareiul 
attention which that maintenance neceifarily re- 
quires. Secondly, The diredors of a joint Aock 
company have always the management of a large 
capital , the joint Aock of the company , a part of 
which -they may frequently employ, tvith pro- 
priety, in building, repairing, and maintaining „ 
fuch necelTary forts and garrifons. Butthe diredors 
of a regulated company , having the management 
of no common capital, have no other fund to 
employ in this way , but the cafual revenue arifing 
from the admilTion fines , and from the corporation 
duties, impofed npon the trade of the company. 
Though they had the fame intereA, therefore, to 
attend to the maintenance of fuch forts and garrifons, 
they can feldom have the fame ability to render 
that attention effedual. The maintenance of a 
public miniAer requiring fcarCe any attention, and 
but a moderate and limited expenfe, is a bufinefs 
much more fuitable both to the temper and abili- 
ties of a regulated company. 

Long after the time of Sir Jofiah Child, how- 
ever, in 1750, a regulated company was eAab- 
lilhed , the prefent company of merchants trad- 
ing to Africa , which was exprefsly charged at 
firA with the maintenance of all the Britifii forts 
and garrifons that lie between Cape Blanc and 
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the Cape of Good Hope, and afterwards with that 
of thofe only which lie between Cape Rouge and 
the Cape of Good Hope. The a£l which eflabliflies 
this company (the a3d of George II. c. 3i. ) feems 
to have had two diftinft objects in view ; firft , ta 
reftrain effeflually the oppreffive and monopolizing 
fpirit which is natural to the dire^lors of a regulated 
company ; and fecondly , to force them , as much 
^s pofTible , to give an attention , which is not 
natural to them , towards the maintenance of forta 
and garrifons. 

For the firft of thefe pnrpofes , the fine for ad- 
miflion is limited to forty flvillings. The company 
is prohibited from trading in their corporate capa- 
city, or uponajointftock ; from borrowing money 
upon common feal , or from laying any reftraincs 
upon the trade which may be carried on freely 
from all places , and by all perfons being Britiih 
fubjefls, and paying the fine. The government is 
in a committee of nine perfons who meet at London, 
but who are chofen annually by the freemen of the 
company at London, Briftol and Liverpool ; three ^ 
from each place. No comnlittee-man can be con> 
tinned in office for more than three years together. 
Any committee-man might be removed by the 
Board ofTrade and Plantations; now by a commit- 
tee of council, after being heard in his own defence. 
The committee are forbid to export negroes from 
Africa, or to import any African goods into Great 
Britain. But as they are charged with the main- 
tenance of forts and garrifons , they may , for that ' 
purpose, export from Great Britain to Africa, 
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goods and ftores of different kinds. Out of the 
monies which they (hall receive from the company, 
they are allowed a fum not exceeding eight hundred 
pounds for the falaries of their clerlu and agents at 
London, Briftol and Liverpool, the houferentof 
their office at London , and all other expenfes of 
management, commifTion and agency in England. 
What remains of this fum, after defraying thefe 
different expenfes, they may divide among them- 
felves , as compenfation for their trouble , in what 
manner they think proper. By this conftijution , 
it might have been expelled, that the fpirit of 
monopoly would have been effeiltially reftrained, 
and the firftof thefe pnrpofes fiifficiently anfwered. 
It would feem , however, that it had not. Though 
by the 4th ofGeorgelll. c. qo. the fort of Senegal, 
with all its dependencies, had been vefted in the 
company of merchants trading to Africa , yet in the 
year following, (by the 5 th ofGeorgelll. c. 44.) 
not only Senegal and its dependencies, but the 
whole coaft from the port of Sallee, in fouth 
I Barbary, to Cape Rouge, was exempted from 
the jurifdiftion of that company, was vefted in 
the crown , and the trade to it declared free to 
all his majefty’s fubjeils. The company had 
been fufpefled of reftraining the trade, and of 
eflablifhingfome fort of improper monopoly. It is 
not, however, very eafy to conceive how, under 
the regulations of the a 3 d George II. they could 
do fo.' In the printed debates of the Ho'ufe of 
Commons , not always the moft authentic records 
of truth, lobferve, however^ that they have been 
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accnfed of this. The members of the committee of 
nine, being all merchants and the governors and 
fa61ors, in their different forts and fettlements, 
being all dependent upon them, it is not unlikely 
that the latter might have given peculiar attention 
to the confignments and commiflions of the former, 
which would eftablifli a real monopoly. 

For the fecond of thefe pv.rpofes, the main- 
tenance of the forts and garrifons , an annual fuin 
has been allotted to them by parliament, gene- 
rally about i3,ooo /. For the proper application 
of this Turn , the committee 19 obliged to account 
annually to the Curfitor Baron of Exchequer; 
which account is afterwards to be laid before 
parliament. But parliament , which gives fo 
little attention to the application of millions, i$ 
not likely to give much to that of i3,ooo /. 
a- year; and the Curfitor Baron of Exchequer, 
from his profeffion and education , is not likely 
to be profoundly Ikilled in the proper expenfe of 
forts and garrifons. The captains of his ma- 
jefty’s navy, indeed, or any other commiflioned 
officers, appointed by the Board of Admiralty, 
may inquire into the condition of the forts and 
garrifons, and report their obfervations to that 
board. But that board feems to have no dire6l 
jurifdiflion over the, committee, nor any author- 
ity to correft thofe whofe condutfl it may thus 
inquire into; and the captains of his majefty’s 
navy, befides, are not fuppofed to be always 
deeply learned in the fcience of fortification. He-, 
znoval from an office ^ which can be enjoyed only 
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for the term of thre6 years, and of which the 
lawful emoluments, even during that term, are 
fo very fmall, feems to be the utmoR punilh- 
ment to which any committee-man is liable, fctf 
any fault, except direct malverfation , or em- 
bezzlement, either of th.e public money, of of 
that of the company; and the fear of that puniffi- 
ment can never be a motive of fufficient weight 
to force a continual and careful attention to- a 
bufinefs, to which he has no other intered to at- 
tend. The committee are accufed of having 
fent out bricks and Hones from England for the 
reparation of Cape Coaft Caftle on the coaA of 
Guinea, a bufinefs for which parliament had 
feveral times granted an extraordinary fum of 
money. Thefe bricks and Hones too, which had 
thus been fent upon fo long a voyage , were faid 
to have been of fo bad a quality , that it was ne- 
ceffary to rebuild from the foundation the walls 
which had been repaired with them. The forts 
and garrifons which lie north of Cape Rouge, are 
not only maintained at the expenfe of the Hate , 
but are under the^immediate government of the 
executive power ; and why thofe which lie fouth qf 
that Cape , and which too are , in part at leaH main- 
tained at the expenfe of the Hate , Ihould be under 
a different government, it feems not very eafy even 
to imagine a good reafon. Theproteftion of the Me- 
diterranean trade was the original purpofe or pre- 
tence of the garrifons of Gibraltar and Minorca, and 
the maintenance and government of thofe-garrifons 

has always been , very properly, committed, not to 
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theTurkey Company , bat to the execative poyver. 
In the extent of its dominion confifts , in a great 
' meafure, the pride and dignity of that power ; and 
it is not very likely to fail in attention to what is 
necelfary for the defence of that dominion. The 
garrifons at Gibraltar and Minorca , accordingly , 
have'never been negleiiedj though Minorca has 
been twice taken, and is now probably loft for ever, 
that difafter was never'even imputed to any negleil 
in the executive power. 1 would not, however, 
’be underftood to infinuate, that either ofthofe ex- 
penfive garrifons was ever, even in the fmalleft 
degree, neceflary for the pnrpofe for which they 
were originally difmembered from theSpanifh mon- 
‘ archy. Thatdifmemberment, perhaps, neverferved 
any other real purpofe than to alienate from Eng- 
land her natural ally the king of Spain, and to unite 
the two principal branches ot the houfe of Bourbon 
in a much ftri<fler and more permanent alliance than 
the ties of blood could ever have united them. 
' Joint flock companies , eftablifhed either by 
royal charter or by a£l of parliament, differ in 
feveral refpeils , not only from regulated com- 
’ panics , but from private copartneries. 

Firft , In a private copartnery , no partner 
without the confent of the company , can trans- 
fer his fhare to another perfon , or introduce a 
’ new member into the company. Each member, 
'however, may, upon proper warning, withdraw 
from the copartnery , and demand payment from 
them of his fhare of the common flock. In a 
joint flock company, on the contrary, no member 
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can demand payment of his ihare from the corn-* 
pany ; but each member can, without their confent, 
transfer his fliare to another perfon , and thereby 
introduce a new member. The.value of a Ihare in 
a joint ftock is always the price Avhich it will bring 
in the market; and this may be either greater or lefs, 
in any proportion, than the fum which its owner 
Hands credited for in the ftock of the company. 

Secondly , In a private copartnery , each part- 
ner is bound for the debts contracted by the 
company to the whole extent of his fortune. In 
a joint ftock company, on the contrary, each 
partner is bound only to the extent of his (hare. 

The trade of a joint ftock company is always 
managed by a court of directors. This court, 
indeed, is frequently fubject , in many refpects, 
to the control of a general court of proprietors. 
But the greater part of thofe proprietors feldom pre- 
tend to underftand any thing of the bufmefs of the 
.company ; and when the fpirit of faction happens 
not to prevail among them , give themfelves no 
trouble about it, but receive contentedly fuch 
half yearly or yearly dividend , as the directors 
I think proper to make to them. This total 
exemption from trouble and fromrilk, beyond 
a limited fum, encourages many people to be- 
come adventurers in joint ftock companies , who 
would, upon no account, hazard their fortunes 
in any private copartnery. Such companies, 
therefore , commonly draw to themfelves much 
greater flocks than any private copartnery can 
boaft of. The trading (lock of the South Sea. 

Company , 
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Company, at one time, amounted to upwards of 
thirty - three millions eight hundred thoufand 
pounds. The divided capital of the Bank of England 
amounts, atprefent, to ten millions feven hundred 
and eighty thoufand pounds. The diredlorsoffuch 
companies , however , being the managers rather of 
other people’s money than of their own , it cannot 
well be expected that they fliould watch over it 
with the fame anxious vigilance witli which the 
partners in a private copartnery frequently watch 
over their own. Like the ftewards of a rich man , 
they are apt to confider attention to fmall matters 
as not for their mafter’s honor, and very eafily give 
themfelves a difpenfation from having it. Negligence 
andprofufion, therefore, muft always prevail, more 
or lefs , in the management of the affairs of fuch 
a company. It is upon this account that joint 
llock companies for foreign trade have feldonl 
been able to maintain the competition againB 
private adventurers. They have , accordingly , 
very feldom fucceeded without an exclufive pri- 
vilege; and frequently have not fucceeded with 
one. Without an exclufive privilege they have 
commonly mifmanaged the trade. • With an ex- 
clufive privilege they have both mifmanaged and 
confined ic. 

I’he royal African Company , the predecelTors 
of the prefent African Company, had an exclu- 
five privilege by charter ; but as that charter had 
not been confirmed by a£l of parliament, the 
trade , in confequence of the declaration of 
right, was, foon after the revolution ^ laid opea 
IV. of iV. 4. 3 ^ 
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to all his tnajefty’s fiibjecls. The Hndfon’s Bay 
Company are, as to their legal rights, in the 
fame fituation as' the Royal African Company. 
Their exclufive charter has not been confirmed 
by a£l of parliament. The South Sea Company, 
as long as they continued to be a trading com- 
pany, had an cxdiiiive privilege confirmed by 
a£l of parliament; as have likewife the prelent 
United Company of Merchants trading to the 
Eaft Indies., 

. The Royal African Company foon found that 
they could not maintain the competition againd 
private adventurers , whom, notvvithftanding the 
declaration of rights, they continued for fome time 
to call interlopers, and to perfecute as fuch. In 
l6ij8, however, the private adventurers were fub- 
je 61 ed to a duty of ten per cent, upon almoft all 
the different branches of their trade , to be employ- 
ed by the company in the maintenance of their forts 
and garrifons. But, notwithftanding this heavy tax , 
the company wereftill unable to maintain the com- 
petition. Their flock and credit gradually declined. 
In 1712, their debts had become fo great, tliat a 
particular a^l of parliament was thought neceffary, 
both for their fecurity and for that of their creditors. 
It was enabled , that the refolution of two-thirds of 
thefe creditors in number and value, fliould bind 
the reft , both with regard to the time which fliould 
be allowed to the company for the payment of 
their debts ; and with regard to any other agree- 
ment which it might be thought proper to make 
^ith them concerning thofe debts. In i73o, 
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their affairs were in fo great diforder, that they 
were altogether incapable of maintaining their forts 
and garrifons , the foie purpoffe and pretext of their 
inftitution. From that year , till their final dilTolu- 
tion, the parliament judged it neceffary to allow 
the annual fum of ten thoufand pounds for that 
purpofe. In 1732 , after having been for many 
years Infers by the trade of carrying negroes to tha 
Weft-Indies , they at laft refolved to give it up alto- 
gether} to fell to the private traders to America the 
negroes which they purchafed upon the coaft; and 
to employ their fervants in a trade to the inland parts 
of Africa for gold duft , elephants teeth , dying 
drugs , &c. But their fuccefs in this more con- 
fined trade was not greater than in their former 
extenfive one. Their affairs continued to go gra- 
dually to decline, till at laft, being in every 
refpe^ a bankrupt company, they were diffolved 
by a£I of parliament, and their forts and gar- 
rifons vefted in the prefent regulated company of 
merchants trading to Africa. Before the erec- 
tion of the Royal African Company , there had 
been three other joint ftock companies fucceflive- 
ly eftablilhed, pne after another, for the African 
trade. They were all equally unfuccefsfuh 
They all, however, hadexclufive charters, which 
though not confirmed by a£l of parliament, were 
in thofe days fuppofed to convey a real exclufivo 
privilege. 

The Hudfon’s Bay Company, before their mif* 
fortunes in the late war , had been much more for- 
tunate than the Royal African Company. Theit 
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heceffarjr expenfe is much fmaller. The wiiolo 
number of people whom they maintain in their dif- 
ferent fettlements and habitations, which they have 
honored with the name efforts, is faid not to ex- 
ceed a hundred and twenty perfons. This number, 
however, is fufficient to prepare beforehand the 
cargo of furs and other goods neceifary for loading 
their fliips , which , on account of the ice , can 
feldom remain above fix or eight weeks in thofe 
feas. This advantage of having a cargo ready pre- 
pared, could not for feveral years be acquired by 
private adventurers , and without it there feema 
to be no poffibility of trading to Hudfon’s Bay. 
The moderate capital of the company, which, it 
is faid, does not exceed one hundred and ten 
thoufand pounds, may befides be fufficient to enable 
them to engrofs the whole, oralmofl the whole, 
trade and furplus produce of the miferable, though 
extenfive country, comprehended within their 
charter. No private adventurers , accordingly, have 
ever attempted to trade to that country in com- 
petition with them. This company, therefore, 
have always enjoyed an exclufive trade in fa^i, 
though they may have no right to it in law. Over 
and above all this , the moderate capital of this 
company is faid to be divided among a very fmall 
number of proprietors. But ajoint ftock company , 
confining of a fmall number of proprietors , with 
a moderate capital , approaches very nearly to the 
nature of a private copartnery, and may be capable 
of nearly the fame degree of vigilance and atten- 
tion. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, if 
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in confequence of thefe different advantages , the 
Hudfon’s BayCompany had , before the late war , 
been able to carry on their trade with a confider- 
able degree of fuccefs. It does not feem probable, 
however, that their profits ever approached to 
what the late Mr. Dobbs imagined them. A much 
more fober and judicious writer, Mr. Anderfon, 
author of The Hiftorical and Chronological Deduc- 
tion of Commerce, very juftly obferves , that upon 
examining the accounts which Mr. Dobbs himfelf 
has given for feveral years together , of their ex- 
ports and imports, and upon making proper allow- 
ances for their extraordinary rilk and expenfe, 
it does not appear that their profits deferve to be 
envied, or that they can much, if at all, exceed 
the ordinary profits of trade. 

The South Sea Company never had any forts 
or garrifons to maintain , and therefore were en- 
tirely exempted from one great expenfe, to which, 
other joint ftock companies for foreign trade are 
fobj.ei£l. But they had an immenfe capital divided 
among an immenfe number of proprietors. It was 
naturally to be expelled, therefore, that folly, ne- 
gligence , and profufion fbould prevail in the whole 
management of their affairs. The knavery and 
extravagance of their ftock -jobbing projects are 
fufficiently known , and the explication of them 
would be foreign to the prefent fubjeil. Their 
mercantile proje£ls were not much better con- 
dudled. The firft trade which they engaged in 
was that, of fupplying the Spanifli Weft-Iridies 
with negroes, of which (in confequence of what 
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was called the Afliento contrail granted them by 
the treaty of Utrecht) they had rheexclufive pri- 
vilege. But as it was not expecfled that much profit 
could be made by this trade, both the Portugueze 
and French companies, who had enjoyed it upon 
the fame terms before them, having been. ruined 
by it, they were allow'ed , as compenfation , to 
fend annually afliip of a certain burden to trade 
directly to the Spanifli Weft-Indies. Of the ten 
voyages which tliis annual fliip. was allowed to 
make , they are faid to have gained confide/ably 
by one, that of the Royal Caroline in i73i, and 
to have been lofers , more or lefs , by almoft all 
the reft. Their ill fuccefs Was imputed, by their 
faflors and agents, to the extortion and oppreffion 
of the Spanilh government; but was, perhaps, 
principally owing to the profufion and depredations 
of thofe very faflors and agents ; fome of whom 
are faid to have acquired great fortunes even in one 
year. In 1734, the company petitioned the king, 
that they might be allowed to difpofe of the trade 
and tunnage of their annual fliip , on account of the 
little profit which they made by it, and to accept 
offuch equivalent as they could obtain from the 
king of Spain. 

In 1724, this company had undertaken thewhale- 
fifliery. Of this, indeed , they had no monopoly ; 
but as long as they carried it on , no other Britifli 
fubjefls appear to have engaged in it. Of the eight 
voyages which their fliips made to Greenland , they 
were gainers by one, and lofers by all the reft. 
After their eighth and laft voyage, when they had 
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fold their fliips, (lores, and utenfils, they found 
that their whole lofs, upon this branch, capital and 
interefl. included , amounted to upwards of two 
hundred and thirty -feven thoufand pounds. 

In 1722, this company petitioned the parliament 
to be allowed to divide their immenfe capital of 
more than thirty -three millions eight hundred 
thoufand pounds, the whole of which had been 
lent to government, into two equal parts : The one 
half, or upwards of fixteen millions nine hundred 
thoufand pounds, to be put upon the fame footing 
with other government annuities, and not to be fub- 
jeift to the debts con traded , or Ioffes incurred, by 
the diredors of the company , in the profecution of 
their mercantile projeds ; the other half to remain , 
as before, a trading (lock, and to be fubjed to 
thofe debts and Ioffes. The petition was too rea- 
fonable not to be granted. In 1733, they again 
petitioned the parliament^ that three -fourths of 
their trading (lock might be turned into annuity 
(lock , and only one-fourth remain as trading (lock, 
or expofed to the hazards arifing from the bad 
management of their diredors. Both their annuity 
and trading (locks had, by this time, been redu- 
ced more than two millions each , by feveral 
different payments from government; fo that this 
fourth amounted only to 3,662,784!. 85. 6d. In 1 748, 
all the demands of the company upon the king of 
Spain, in confequence of the Affiehto contrad, 
were , by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle given op 
for what was fuppofed an equivalent. An end was 
gut to their trade with the Spaniih Weft-Indies,. 
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the remainder of their trading flock was turned 
into' an annuity flock , and tlie company ceafed 
jh every refpe£l to be a trading company. 

It ought to be obferved , that in the trade which 
the South Sea Company carried on by means of 
their annual Ihip, the only trade by which it ever 
was expefted that they could make any confiderable 
profit, they were not without competitors, either 
in the foreign or in the home market. At Cartha- 
gena, Porto Bello, and La Vera Cruz, they had 
to encounter the competition of the Spanilli mer- 
chants, who brought from Cadiz, to thofe mar- 
Jcets, European goods, of the fame kind with the 
outward cargo of their lliip; and in England they 
had to encounter that of the Engli/h merchants, 
who imported from Cadiz goods of the Spanifli 
Wefl- Indies, of the fame kind with the inward 
cargo. The goods both of the Spanifli and Englifli 
merchants, indeed, were, perhaps, fubje»^l to 
higher duties. But the lofs occahoned by the ne- 
gligence, profufion, and malverfation of the fervants 
of the company, had probably been a tax much 
heavier than all thofe duties. That a joint flock 
company fliould be able to carry on fuccefsfully any 
branch of foreign trade, when private adventurers 
can come into any fort of open and fair competition 
\vith them, feems contrary to all experience. 

The old Englifli Eafl India Company W’as 
eflabliflied in 1600 , by a charter from Queen 
Elizabeth. In the firft twelve voyages which 
they fitted out for India, they appear to have 
traded as a regulated company, with feparaio 
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ftocks, though only in the general fliips of the 
company. In i6iq , they united into a joint flock. 
Their charter was exclufive ; and though not con- 
firmed by afl of parliament, 'vas in thofe days 
fuppofed to convey a real exclufive privilege. For 
many years , therefore , they were not much 
diflurbed by interlopers. Their capital , which 
never exceeded feven hundred and forty -four 
thonfand pounds, and of which fifty pounds was. 
a fiiare, was not fo exorbitant, nor their dealings 
fo extenfive, as to afford either a pretext for grolik 
negligence and profufion , ,or a cover to grofs 
malverfation. Notwithftafldingfome extraordinary 
Ioffes , occafioned partly by the malice of the 
Dutch Eafl India Company, and partly by other 
accidents , they carried on for many years a fuccefs- 
ful trade. Buf in procels of time, when the prin- 
ciples of liberty were better underflood, it became 
every day more and more doubtful how far a< 
royal charter, not confirmed by a<fl of parliament,!, 
could convey an exclufive privilege. Upon this quef- 
tion the decifions of the courts of juflice were not. 
uniform , but varied with the authority of govern- 
ment and the humors of the times. Interlopers mul- . 
tiplied upon them ; and towards the end of the reign 
of Charles II. through the whole o( that of James II. 
and during a part of that of William III. reduced 
them to great diflrefs. In 1689, a propofal was 
made to parliament of advancing two millions to- 
government at eight per cent, provided the fub- 
fcribers were ere£led into a new Eaft India Com- 
pany with exclufive privileges. The old Eafl 
India Company offered feven hundred thoufand 
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pounds , nearly the amount of their capital , at four 
per cent, upon the fame conditions. But fuch was 
at that time the Rate of public cixdit, that it was 
more convenient for government to borrow two 
millions at eight per cent, than feven hundred thoa- 
fand ponnds at lour. The propofal of the new fub- 
fcribers was accepted , and a new Eaft India Com- 
])any ellabliflied in confequence. The old Eaft India 
Company , however , had a right to continue their 
trade till 1701. They had, at the fame time, in the 
name of their treafurer, fubfcribed, very artfully > 
three hundred and fifteen thoufand pounds into the 
ftock of the new. By a negligence in the exprefhon 
of the ad of parliament, which vefted the Eaft India 
trade in the fubfcribers to this loan of two millions, 
it did not appear evident that they were all obli- 
ged to unite into a joint ftock. A few private traders , 
whofe fubfcriptions amounted only to feven thou- 
fand t^vo hundred pounds , infifted upon the privi- 
lege of trading feparately upon their own ftocks and 
at their own rilk. The old Eaft India Company had 
a right to a feparate trade upon their old ftock till 
1701; and they had likewife, both before and 
after that period, a right, like that of other pri- 
vate traders, to a feparate trade upon the three 
hundred and fifteen thoufand pounds, which they 
had fubfcribed into the ftock of tlie new com- 
pany. The competition of the two companies 
with the private traders, and with one another 
is faid to have well nigh ruined both. Upon a fub- 
fequent occafion, in i73o, when a propofal was 
m^e to parliament for putting the trade under 
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the management of a regulated company, and 
thereby laying it in fome meafure open , the Eaft 
India company, ic oppolition tothispropofal, re- 
prefen ted in very ilrong terms, what had been, at 
this time, the miferable elFedls, as they thought them, 
of tills competition. In India, theyfaid, it railed 
the price of goods fo high , that they were not worth 
the buying, and in England, by overftocking the 
market, it funk their price fo low, that nb profit 
could be made by them. That by a more plentiful 
fupply, to the great advantage and conveniency 
of the public, it muft have reduced, very much, 
the price of India goods in theEnglifli market, cannot 
well be doubted ; but that it fliould have railed very 
much theirprice inthelndian market, feemsnot very 
probable , as all the extraordinary demand which 
that coippetition could occafion , muft have been 
but as a drop of water in the immenfe ocean of Indian 
commerce. The increafeof demand, befides, though 
in the beginning it mayfometimes raife the price of 
goods, never fails to lower it in the long rnn. It 
encourages produftion , and thereby increafes the 
competition of the producers, who, in order to 
underfell one another, haverecourfe to newdivifions 
of labor and new improvements of art, which might 
never otherwife “ have been thought of. The 
miferable effedls of which the company com- 
plained , were the cheapnefs of confumption and 
the encouragement given to produdhon, pre- 
cifely the two effedfs which it is the great bnfi- 
nefs of political ceconomy to promote. The 
competition) however, of which they gave this 
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doleful account, had not been allowed to be of ' 
long continuanc6. In 1707, the two companies were, 
in fome meafure, united by an iiidenture tripartite, 
to which the queen was the third party ; and in 
1 708, they were, by afl of parliament, perfecflly con- 
foiidated into one company by their prefent nam^ ■ 
of The United Company of Merchants trading to 
the Eafl; Indies. Into this a^l it was thoirght worth 
while td infert a claufe, allowing the feparate traders 
to continue their trade till Michaelmas 1711, but 
at the lame time empowering the direilors, upon 
three years notice, to redeem their little capital of 
feven thoufand two hundred pounds , and thereby f 
to convert the whole hock of the company into a 
joint-ftock. By the fame ail , the capital of the com- 
pany, inconfequenceofa new loan to government, 
was augmented from two millions to three millions 
two hundred thoufand pounds. In 1743, the com- 
pany advanced another million to government. But 
this million being raifed , not by a call upon the 
proprietors, but by felling annuitiesand contrailing 
bond-debts , it did not augment the ftock upon 
which the proprietors , could claim a dividend. It 
augmented , however, their trading ftock , it being 
equally liable with the other three millions two hun- 
dred thoufand pounds to the Ioffes fuftained , and 
debts contrafled , by the company in profecution 
of their mercantile projeds. From 1708 , or at lead 
from 1711, this company, being delivered from all 
competitors, and fully eftabliflied in the monopoly 
of the Englilh commerce to the Eaft Indies, carried 
on ^ fuct;efsful trade , and from .their profits made 
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annually a moderate dividend to their proprietors. 
During the French war , which began in 1 741 , the 
ambition of Mr.Dupleix, the French governor of 
Pondicherry , involved them in the wars of the 
Carnatic, and in the politics of the Indian princes. 
After many fignal fuccelfes, and equally fignal lofles* 
they at laft loft Madras, at that time their principal 
fettlement in India. It was reftored to them by the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle ; and about this time the 
fpirit of war and conqueft feems to have taken poffef- 
fion oftheir fervantsin India, and never fince to have 
left them. During the French war, which began 
in 1755, their arms partook of the general good 
fortune of thofe of Great Britain. They defended 
Madras, took Pondicherry, recovered Calcutta, and 
acquired the revenues of a rich and extenfive terri- 
tory, amounting, it was then faid, to upwards 
of three millions a-year. They remained for feveral 
years in quiet poffenion of this revenue; Butin 1767, 
adminiftration laid claim to their territorial, acqui- 
fitions, and the revenue arifing from them, as of 
Tight belonging to the crown ; and the company, . 
in compenfation for this claim , agreed to pay to 
government four hundred thoufand pounds a-year. 
They had before this gradually augmented their 
dividend from about fix to ten per cent.; that is, 
upon their capital of three millions two hundred 
thoufand pounds , they hadincreafed it by a hun-^ 
dred and twenty-eight thoufand pounds, or had 
railed it from one hundred and ninety two thou- 
ftmd, to three hundred and twenty thoufand ^ 
pounds a-year. They .were attempting about 
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this time to raife it Aill further, to twelve and a 
half percent, which would have made their annual 
payments to their proprietors equal to what they 
had agreed to pay annually to government, or to 
four hundred thoufand pounds a-year. But during 
the two years in which their agreement with go- 
vernment was to take place , they were reftrained 
from any further increafe of dividend by two fuc- 
ceffive afls of parliament, of which the obje£l was 
to enable them to make fpeedier progrefs in the 
payment pf their debts, which were at this time 
eftimated at upwards of fix or feven millions fter- 
ling. In 1769, they renewed their agreement with 
government for five years more, and ftipulated, that 
during the courfeof that period they fliould be al- 
lowed gradually to increafe their dividend to twelvO 
and a half per cent. ; ndver increafingit , however, 
more than one per cent in one year. This in- 
creafe of dividend, therefore, when ithadrifen to its 
utmoft heigh t, could augment their annual payments, 
to their proprietors and government together, but 
by fix hundred and eight thoufand pounds, beyond 
\yhatthey had been before their late territonal ac- 
quifitions. What the grofs revenue of thofe territorial 
acquifitions wasfuppofed to amount to, has already 
been mentioned ; and by an account brought by the 
Cruttenden Eaft Indiatnan in 1 768, the nett revenue, 
clear of all deduflions and military charges, was 
Bated at two millions forty-eight thoufand feven 
hundred andforty-feven pounds. They were faid at 
the fame lime to pofiel's another revenue, arifing 
partly from lands, but chiefly from the cuAoms 
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eft»bliflied at their different fettlements , amounting . 
to four hundred and thirty-nine thoufand pounds. 
The profits of their trade too, according to the 
evidence of their chairman before the Houfe of 
Commons, amounted at this time to at leaft four 
hundred thoufand pounds a year; according to that 
of their accomptant , to at leaft five hundred thou- , 
fand ; according to thie loweft account, at leaft equal 
to the higheft dividend. that was to be paid to their 
proprietors. So great a revenue might certainly have 
afforded an augmentation of fix hundred and eight 
thoufand pounds in their annual payments; and 
Bt the fame time have left a large finking fund fuf- 
ficient for die fpeedy reduilionpf tlieir debts. In 
1773, however, their debts, inftead of being re-> 
duced, were augmented by an arrearto the trea- 
fury in the payment of the four hundred thoufand 
pounds , by another to the cuftom houfe for duties 
unpaid , by a large debt to the bank for money bor- 
rowed , and by a fourth for bills drawn upon them 
from India, and wantonly accepted, to the amount 
of upwardsoftwelve hundred thouiandpounds. The 
diftrefs which thefe accumulated claims brought 
upon them, obliged them, not only to reduce all at 
once their dividend to fix per cent, but to throw 
themfelves upon the mercy of government, and to 
fupplicate, firft, areleafefrom the further payment 
of the ftipulated four hundred thoufand pounds a- 
year; and, fecondly, a loan of fourteen hundred 
thoufand, to favethem from immediate bankruptcy, 
The great increafeoTtheir fortune had, itfeems, only 
ferved to fiirniffi their fervants with a pretext for 
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greater profufion, and a cover for greater malv«rfa*> 
tion, tlian in proportion even to that increafe of for- 
tune. Tliecondu^l of their fervahts in India, and th(> 
general- ftate of their affairs both in India and in Eu- 
rope, becamethefubjeflofa parliamentary inquiry; 
inconfequenceofwhichfeveral veryimportantalter- 
ations were made in the conAitution of their govern- 
ment, both at home and abroad. In India their prin- 
cipal fettlements of Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta^ 
which had before been altogether independent of 
one another, were fubjedlcfl to a governor general, 
aAiAed by a council of four affeflbrs , parliament af- 
fuming to itfelfthe fir A nomination of this governor 
andcouncil \v^o were to relide at Calcutta ; that city 
having now become, what Madras was before, the 
moA important of the Englifh fettlements in India. 
The court of tlie mayor ofCalcutta, originally inAi- 
tuted for the trial of mercantile caufes , which aroCe 
in the city and neighbourhood, had gradually ex- 
tended itsjurifdiblion with the extenfion of the em- 
pire. It was nowreducedand confined to the original 
purpofe ofitsinAicution. InAead of it a newfupreme 
court of judicature was eAablilhed, confiAing of a 
chiefjuAice and three judges to be appointed by the 
crown. In Europe, the qualification neceffary to 
entitle a proprietor to vote at their general courts 
Was raifed , from five hundred pounds, the origin- 
al price of a Aiare in the Aock of the company, 
to a thoufand pounds. In order to vote upon 
this qualification too, it was declared neceffary 
that he fhould have poffeffed it, if acquired by 
bis own purchafe, and not inheritance,- for 
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one y6ar, inftead offix months, "fhe terni fe-‘ 
quifite before. The court of twenty-four dtrfeftora 
had before been chofen annually; but it wai‘how" 
enabled that each direftor fhould , for the fdfore,^- 
be chofen for four years ; fix of them, hbi^eVefi^ 
to go out of office by rotation every year, dnd^bt' 
to be capable of being re-chofen at the eldftlAi'pf^ 
the fix new direflors for the enfuing yearJ'^lri fcoh-' 
fequence of thefe ’alterations, the courts of 
the proprietors and diredors , it was ex^W 
would be likely to aft with more dignity' and' 
Headinefs than they had ufually done before. But' 
jt'feems impoffible , by any alterations to redder' 
thofe courts, in any refpeft, fit to govern," or even* 
to fliare in the goyernment of ‘a greaf empire; 
Ijecaiife" the greater part^of their members muft al- 
ways have too little ihtereft in the profperity’ of. 
that empire, to give any ferious atteritfod to whai' 
may promote it. Frequently a man of greaty Ifemcaj 
times 'even a man of fmall' fortune^ is ’willing 
purchafe a thoufand pounds Ihare in India' Aock^' 
merely for the influence which he expefts to ac-^ 
quire by a vote in 'the court of propfietofs.. ' ti* 
gives’ him a fliare; though not in tlie plumlery yet* 
iirWe^lppointment of the pjunderers'of IndiaV the.| 
cbdrtibf direftors'i though ,tiiey mahe tha? appomtr* 
meht^^ being neceflarily rfiore or lefs uniter the' inr 
fluericebfthe prbprfetol^?, Wh^ notdnly e1e^' tholfe^ 
direftorSjbutfomeram^bye^-fulethe'ctopo^ntn^ntt^ 
of their ffervartts iii lilciia." TfoVid^neycan etqoy^ 
this influence' fdtia few yesiri , and there%y‘pr6yida^ 
for W'^Wfaih huhiber of firk ifrieh^ / he frequently 
IV. of N, 4 
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t^et Uttle about the dUvidend, or even about the 
value of the Rock upon which his vote is founded. 
About the profperity of the great empire , in the 
government of which that vote gives him a iharey 
he feldom caret at all. No other fovereigns ever 
wer.qj^jPr, from the nature of things, ever could 
l^e,j^perfedly indifferent about the happinefs or 
ipi|efy of their fubjeds, the improvement or wafte 
ef their idominions, the glory or difgrace of their 
adminiflration ; as , from irrefiflible moral caufes, 
the greater part of the proprietors of fuch a mer- 
cantile company are , and neceffarily muR be. This 
indifference too was more likely to be increafed than 
4iminiflied by fome of the new regulations , which 
were made in confequence of the parliament^y in- 
quiry. By a refolntion of the Houfe of Commons* 
for example, it was declared, thatwh^n the fourteen 
hundred thoufand pounds lent to the company by 
govemntent fhould be paid, and their bond-debts 
be reduced to fifteen hundred thoufand pounds* 
tiiey might then, and. not till then, divide eight 
per cen.tf.upon their capital ; and that whatever re^ 
ipained of their revenues and peat profits at home, 
ibonld be divided into four parts ; three of them to 
be paid into the exche;quer for the ufe of the public, 
arid the fourth to be referved as a fund, either for 
the further redu£iion of their bond-debts, or for the 
difeharge, of other contingent exigencies, which the 
company might labor under. But if the company 
were bad Rewards, and bad fovereigns, when the 
whole of i&eir'nett revenue and prohts belonged 
to, themfeive^, and were a(; their own, difpofal^. 
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tliey were furely not likely to be better, when three- 
fourths of them were to belong to other people, 
and the other fourth , though to be laid out for the 
benefit of the company , yet to be fo, under the in- 
fpetUon, and with the approbation, ofother people. 

It might be more agreeable to the company that 
their own fervants and dependants fliould have 
either the pleafure of wafting, or the profit of 
embezzling whatever furplns might remain, after 
paying the propofed dividend of eight per cent., 
than that it Ihould come into the hands of a fet of 
people with whom thofe refolutions could fcarce 
fail to fet them, in fome meafure, at variance. 
The intereft of thofe fervants and dependants might 
fo far predominate in the court of proprietors , as 
fometimes to difpofe it to fupport the authors of 
depredations which had been committed, in diredl 
violation of its own authority. With the majority 
of proprietors , the fupport even of the authority 
of their own court might fometimes be a matter 
of lefsconfequence, than the fupport of thofp who 
had fet that authority at defiance. • .. . 

The regulations of 17 ; 3 , accordingly ,' did not 
put an end to the diforders of the company’s govern- 
ment in India. Notwithftandingthat, during a md- 
menrary fit of good conduif , they had at one timo 
colledfed, into the treafury of Calcutta, more than 
three millions fterling; notwithftanding that they 
had afterwards extended, either their dominion, or 
their depredations, over a vaft acceffion of fomeof 
the richeft and moft fertile countries in India; alt 
was wafted and deftroyed. They found themfelves 
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altogether nnprepared to Aop or refift the incarfion 
(OtHyderAH; aiid,inconfequenceofthofediforders, 
the company is now (17S4) in greater diftrefs than 
ever; and, in order to prevent immediate bank- 
juptcy, is. once more reduced to fupplicate the 
afliftance of government. Different plans have been 
propofed by the different parties in parliament^ 
for the better management of its affairs. And all 
thofe plans fecm to agree in I'uppoOng, what was 
indeed always abundantly evident, that it is aIto« 
gether unfit to govern its territorial poffefnons. 
Even the company itfelf feems to be convinced of 
its own incapacity fo far, and feems, upon that 
account , willing to give them up to government.' 

' With the right of pofffcffing forts and garrifont 
in diftant and barbarous countries , is neceffarily 
connefled the right of making peace and war in 
thofe countries. The joint flock companies which 
have had the one right , have conflanily exercifed 
the other , and have frequently had it exprefsly con- 
ferrec^ upon them. Howunjuftly, howcapricioufly, 
how cruelly they have commonly exercifed it, is 
too well known from recent experience. 

• When a company of merchants undertake, at 
their own rilk and expenfe, toeflahlilh a new trade 
with fome remote and barbarous nation , it may 
not be unreafonable to incorporate them into a 
■joint flock company, and to grant them , in cafe 
of their fuccefs, a monopoly of the trade for a 
certain number of years. It is the eafiefl and mofl 
natural way in which the flate can recompenfe 
them for hazarding a dangerous and expenfive 
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experiment, of which the public is afterwards to 
reap the benefit. A temporary monopoly of this 
kind may be vindicated upon the fame principles 
upon which a like monopoly of a new machine 
is granted to its inventor, and that of a new book 
to its author. But upon the expiration of the term,’ 
the monopoly ought certainly to determine; the 
forts and garrifons, if it was found neceffary to 
cftablifli any , to. be taken into the hands of govem4 
ment, their value to be paid to the company, and 
the trade to be laid open to all the fubjefls of thi 
Bate. By a perpetual monopoly, all the other fubr 
jeifs of the Bate are taxed very abfurdly in tw^ 
different ways; firft, by the high price of goods, 
which , in the cafe of a free trade , they could buy 
much cheaper, and, fecondly, by their total ex- 
clufion from a branch ofbufinefs, which it might 
be both convenient and profitable for many of them 
to carry on. It is for the moft worthlefs of all pnr- 
pofes too that they are taxed in this manner. It is 
merely to enable the 'company to fupport the ne- 
gligence, profufion, and malverfation of their own 
fervants, whofe diforderly condudl feldom allows 
the dividend of the company to exceed the ordinary 
rate of profit in trades whicli are altogether free, 
and very frequently makes it fell even a good 
deal Ihort of that rate. Without ^a monopoly, 
however , a joint Bock cotnpany , it would appear 
from experience , cannot long carry on any branch 
foreign trade, To buy in one market, in order 
to fell, with profit, in .another, when there are 
many copipetitors in both ; to watch aver, not only 
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the occafional variations in the demand, but the 
much greater and more frequent variations in the 
competition , or in the fupply which that demand 
is likely to get from other people , and to fuic with 
dexterity and judgment both thequantity and qua- 
lity of each alTortment of goods to all thefe circum- 
ftances, is afpeclesofwarfareofwhichtheoperations 
are continually changing, and which can fcarce ever 
becondutfled fuccefsfully, without fuch an unremit- 
ting exertion of vigilance and attention, as cannot 
long be expefled from the directors of a joint Rock 
cimpany. The Eaft India Company, upon the re- 
demption of their funds, and the expiration of their 
exclufi ve privilege, have a righ t, by afl ofparl lament, 
to continue a corporation with ajoinc Rock , and to 
trade in their corporate capacity to the EaR Indiei 
in common with the reR of their fe!low-fubje6ls. 
But in this fituation , the fnperior vigilance and at- 
tention of private adventurers would , in all proba- 
bility , foon make them weary of the trade. 

An eminent French author , of great knowledge 
in matters of political ceconomy, the Abb 4 Morellet, 
gives a liR of fifty-five joint Rock companies for 
•foreign trade , which have been eRabliflied in dif- 
ferent parts of Europe lince the year 1600, and 
which, according to him, have all failed from mif- 
management, notwithRanding they had exclufive 
privileges. He has been mtfinformed with regard tc 
• the hiRory of two or three of them, which were 
riot joint Rock companies and have not failed. But, 
in compenfation , there have been feveral joint Rock 
compani^ which have fiiiled, and which he has 
omitted. / 
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,,The only trades which it-feems poflible for a 
joint ftock company to carry on facceftfnlly , with- 
out an exclnfive privilege , are thofe , of which all 
the operations are capable of being reduced to 
what is called a Routine , or to fuch a uniformity 
of method as admits of little or no variation. Of 
this kind is, firll, the banking trade; fecondly^ 
the trade of infnrance from hre, and from fea riik 
and capture in time of war; thirdly, the trade of 
making and maintaining a navigable cut or canal$ 
and, fourthly, the fimilar trade of bringing water 
for the fupply of a great city. 

Though the principles of the banking trade may 
appear fomewhat abRrufe , the practice is capable 
of being reduced to llrifl rules. To depart upon 
any occafion from thofe rules , in confequence of 
fome flattering I'peculation of extraordinary gain , 
is almoA always extremely dangerous , and fre-^ 
qnently fatal to the banking company which at- 
tempts it. But the conftitution of joint flock com- 
panies renders them in general more tenacious of 
eAablilhed rules than any private copartnery. Such 
companies, therefore, feem extremely well fitted 
for this trade. The principal banking companies 
in Europe, accordingly, are joint Aoek compa- 
nies , many of which manage their trade very 
fuccefifuUy without any exclufive privilege. The 
Bank of England has no other exclufive privilege , 
except that no other banking company in England 
ihall confiA of more than Ax perfons. The two 
banks of Edinburgh are joint Aock companies 
without any exclufive privilege. 
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- The yalue of the rifk , either from fixe , or froref 
Ipfs by fea, or by capture, though it cannot, 
perhaps, be calculated very exactly, admits, 
however, of fuch a grofs efiimation as renders it, 
in fpme degree, reducible to Ari(^ rule and method* 
The trade ofinfqrance, therefore, may be carried 
on fuccefsfully by a joint flock company , without 
any exclulive privilege. Neither die London 
Affurance, nor the Royal Exchange Affuranco 
companies, have any fuch privilege. 

a. navigable cot or canal has been once 
made, the management of it becomes quite Ample 
an4 and it is reducible to flri^ rule and 

method. Even the making of it is fo, as it may 
be contra£led for with undertakers at fo much a 
mile , and fo much a lock. The fame thing may 
be faid,ofia canal, an aquedu£l, or a great pipe 
for bringing water to fupply a great cit0 Such 
undertakings, therefore, may be, and aiyordingly 
frequently are, very fuccefsfully managed by joint 
flock companies without any exclufive privilege. 

To.^ftabli/h a joint .flock company, however, 
for iUny undertaking , merely bccanfe fuch a 
company ) might, be capable of managing it fuc- 
cefsfully ; ox.^o exempt a particular fet of dealers 
frpm Come of the general laws which take place 
widi regard to, all their, neighbours , merely be- 
Canfe: they, might be capable of thriving if they 
had, fuch an exemption , would certainly not be, 
jpeafbnable. . To render fuch an eflablifhment 
perfe^Uy reafonable , ■ vyith the circumftance of 
being reducible tq flrifl' rule and method , two 
Other circumflances ought to concur. Firfl , it 
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'pught to appear with the cleareft evidence , that 
the undertaking is of greater and more general 
utility than the greater part of common- trades ; 
and fecondly , that it requires a greater capital than 
can eafily be colleded into a private copartnery. 
If a moderate capital were fufficient , the great 
utility of the undertaking would not be a fuffi- 
cient reafon for eAablifhing a joint Aock company; 
becaufe, in this cafe, the demand for what it was 
to produce , would readily and eafily be fupplied 
by private adventurers. In the four trades above- 
mentioned, both thofe circumftances concur. 

The great and general utility of the bankiog 
trade .when prudently managed , has been fully ex- 
plained in the fecond book of this inquiry. But a 
public bank which is to fupport public credit, and 
upon particular emergencies to advance to govern- 
ment the whole produce of a taxr, to the amount, 
perhaps , of feveral millions , a year or two before 
it eomes in , requires a greater capital than can 
eafily be colle^ied into any private copartnery. 

The trade of infurance gives great fecurity to the 
fortunes of private people, and by dividing among 
a great many that lofs which would ruin an indi- 
vidual , makes it fall light and eafy upon the whole 
fociety. In order to give this fecurity, hovever," 
it is necelfary that the infurers iliould have a very 
large capital. Before the efiabliihment of the two 
joint fiock companies for infurance in London, a 
lifl-, itislaid, was laid before the attorney-general , 
of one hundred and fifty private infurers who had 
' failed in tlte courfe of a few years. 
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That navigable cuts and canals, and the works 
which are fometimes necelTary for fupplying a 
great city with water, are of great and general^ 
utility ; while at the fame time they frequendy 
require a greater expenfe than fuits the fortunes^ 
of private people, is fufhciently obvious. 

Except the four trades above-mentioned, I have 
not been able to recolle£l any other in which all 
the three circumdances, requifite for rendering rea- 
sonable the eftablifliment ofa joint Aock company^ 
concur. The Englilh copper company of London « 
the lead fmelting company , the glals grinding com- 
pany , have not even the pretext of any great or 
Angular utility in the obje£l which they purfue ; nor 
does the purfuit ofthatobjeft feem to require any 
expenfe unfuitable to the fortunes of many private 
men. Whether the trade which thofe companies 
carry on , is reducible to fuch Aridl rule and method 
as to render it ht for the management of a joint Aock 
company , or whether they have any reafon to boait 
of their extraordinary profits, I do not pretend to 
know. The mine - adventurers company has been 
long ago bankrupt. A lliare in the Rock of the Bri- ^ 
tifh Linen company of Edinburgh fells , at prefent, 
very much below pir , though left fo than it did 
fome years ago. The joint Rock companies , which 
are eRabliihed for the public fpirited purpofe ofpro- 
moting fome particular manufa^lure, over and 
above managing their own affairs ill , to the diminu- 
tion of the general Rock of the fociety , can in other 
refpe£ls fcarce ever fail to do more harm than good. 
NotwithRanding the moR upright intentions, the 
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unavoidable partiality of their direilorsto particular 
branches of the manufa£lure, of which the imder- 
takers miflead and impofe upon them , is a real 
difcouragement to the reft , and neceffarily breaks, 
more or lefs , that natural proportion which would 
otherwife eftablidi itfelf between judicious induflry 
and profit , and which , to the general induftry of 
the country, is of all encouragements the greateft 
and the molt eife£lual. 

ArticieII. 

Of the Expenfe of the Injlitutions for the Educatiort 
of Touth. 

The inllitutions for the education of the youth 
may, in the fame manner, furnilh a revenue fuf- 
ficient for defraying their own expenfe. The fee 
or honorary which the fcholar pays to the mafter 
naturally conftitutes a revenue of this kind. 

Even where the reward of the mailer does not 
arife altogether from this natural revenue , it hill is 
not necelTary that it fliould be derived from that 
general revenue of thefociety , of which the collec- 
tion and application is, in moh countries, afligned 
to the executive power. Through the greater part 
of Europe , accordingly , the endowment of fchools 
and colleges makes «ther no charge upon that ge^- 
neral revenue^ or but a very fmall one. It every 
where arifes chiefly fromforae local and provincial 
revenue , from the rent of fome landed eflate, or 
from the intereh of fome fum of money allotted 
and put under the management of truhees for this 
particular purpofe , fometimes by the fovereign 
bimfelf, and fometimes by fome private donor, v 
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Have thofe public endowments contributed in 
general to promote the end of their inftitution? 
Have they contributed to encourage the diligence, 
and to improve the abilities of the teachers? Have 
they dire61ed the courfe of education towards 
objeils more ufeful , both to the individual and 
to the public, than thofe to which it would na- 
turally have gone of its own accord? It fhould 
not feem very difficult to give at leafl a probable 
anfwer to each of thofe queltions. 

■ In every profeffion , the exertion of the greater 
part of thofe who exercife it, is always in propor- - 
tion to the neteffity they are under of making that 
exertion. This necelhty is greateft: with thofe to 

whom the emoluments of their pi-ofeliion are the 

•* ^ 

only fource from which they expect their fortune, 
or even their ordinary revenue and fubhftence. In 
order to acquire this fortune, or even to get this 
fubfiftence, they muft, in the courfe of a year, ex- 
ecute a certain quantity of work of a known value ; 
and, where the competition is free, therivalfhip 
of competitors , who are all endeavouring to juflle 
one another outofemployment, obliges every man 
to endeavour to execute his work with a certain 
degree of exa£lnefs. The greatnefs of the objects 
which are to he acquired by fuccefs in fome parti- 
cular profeffions may, no doubt, fometimes ani- 
mate the exertion of a, few men of extraordinary 
fpirit and ambition. Great objeds, however, are 
evidently not necelTary in order to occahon the 
pea;eft exertions. Rivalfliip and emulation render 
excellency, even in mean prpfeffionsi, an ol)je£i qf 
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jfmbition, and frequently occafion the very greateft 
exertions. Great objeds, on the contrary, alonf 
and unfupported by the neceflity of application, 
have feldom been fufficient to occafion any con- 
fiderable exertion. In England , fuccefs in the 
profepion of the law leads to fome very great 
objefls of ambition ; and yet how few men, bora 
to eafy . fortunes , have ever in this country beea 
eminent in that profeflion ! 

Tlie endowments of fchools and colleges have 
neceflarily diminillied more or lefs the neceflity, 
-of application in the teacherff. Their fubfiftence, 
fo far as it arifes‘from their falaries, is evidently 
derived from a fund altogether independent of 
their fnccefe and reputation in their particular 
profeflions. 

In fome univerfities the falary makes but a part 
and frequently but a fmall part of the emoluments 
of the teacher, of which the greater part arifea 
from the honoraries or fees of his pupils. The 
neceflity of application , though always more or 
lefs diminiflied, is not in this cafe entirely taken 
away. Reputation in his profeflion is ftill of fome. 
importance to him , and he ftill has fome depend- 
ency upon the affection , gratitude, and favorable 
report of thofe who have attended upon his 
inftruftions ; and thefe favorable fentiments he is 
likely to gain in no way fo well as by deferving 
them, that is , by the abilities and diligence with, 
which he difcharges every part of his duty. 

In other univerfities the teacher is prohibited 
from receiving any honorary or fee from his pupils. 
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and his falary conilitutes the whole of the revenue 
which he derives from his office. His intereft is, 
in this cafe, fet as dire£lly*in pppofitiontohisduty 
as it is poffible to fet it. It is the intered of every 
man to live as much at his eafe as he can ; and if 
his emoluments are to be pracifely the fame, 
whether he does, or does not perform fome very 
laborious duty, it is certainly his intered, at lead 
as intered is vulgarly underdood, either to negle<JI 
it altogether, or, if he is fubje<El to fome authority 
which will not fuffer him to do this , to perform 
it in as carelefs and flovenly a manner as that au- 
thority will permit. If he is naturally a£live and 
a lover of labor, it is his intered to employ that 
a£livity in any way , from which he can derive 
fome advantage, rather tlian in the performance 
of his duty, from which he can derive none. 

If the authority to which he is fubjefl refidea 
in the body corporate, the college, or univerfity , 
of which he himfelf is a member, and in which 
the greater part of the other members are , like 
himfelf, perfons who either are , or ought to be 
teachers, they are likely to make a common 
caufe, to be all very indulgent to one another, 
and every man to confent that his neighbour may 
negleil his duty, provided he himfelf is allowed 
to negle£l his own. In the univerfity of Oxford, 
the greater part of the public profeffors have, for 
thefe many years, given up altogether even the 
pretence of teaching. 

If the authority to which he is fubjefl refides, 
not fo much in the body corporate of which he 
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i< a member, as in feme other extraneous perlbns, 
in the bi/hop of the diocefe for example; in the 
governor of the province; or, perhaps, in fomff 
niinifter of ftate ; it is not indeed in*this cafe very 
likely that he will be fuffered to'negleft his duty 
altogether. All that fuch fuperiors, however, 
can force him to do, is to attend upon his pupils 
a certain number of hours , that is to give a certain 
fiumber of lectures in the week or in the year. 
What thofe ieilures fiiall be, /muft ftill depend 
Upon the diligence of the teacher; and that dili- 
gence is likely to be proportioned to the motives 
which he has for exerting it. An extraneous ju- 
rifdii£lion of this kind befides , is liable to be 
exercifed both ignorantly and capricioufly. In its 
nature it is arbitrary and diferetionary, and the 
perfons who exercife it, neither attending upon' 
the leflures of the teacher themfelves , nor perhaps 
vnderhandiiig the fciences which it is his bufinefs 
fo teach , are feldom capable of exercifing it with 
judgment. From the infolence of office too they 
are frequently indifferent how they exercife it, 
and are very apt to cenfure or deprive him of his 
office wantonly, and without any juft caufe. The' 
perfon fubjedlto fuchjurifdiilion is neceffarily de- 
graded by it, and, inftead of being one of the 
moft refpeilable, is rendered one of the meaneft 
and moft contemptible perfons in the fociety. It 
is by powerful proteAion only that he can ef-- 
feflually guard himfelf againft the bad ufage to’ 
which he is at all times expofed ; and' this pro- 
tection he is moft likely to gain, not by ability 
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or diligence in his profofRon, but by obfequiouf- 
nefs to the Will of his fuperiors , and by being 
jeady , at all times, to facrifice to that will tho 
rights , the inWeft , and the honor of the ^ody 
corporate of which he is a member. Whoever 
has attended for any confiderable time to tho 
adminiAration of a French univerfity , muA havo 
bad occafion to remark the effefls which natu- 
rally refult from an arbitrary and extraneou* 
Jurifditlion of this kind. 

Whatever forces a certain number of Audentr 
to any college or univerhty, independent of thO 
merit or reputation of the teachers, tends moro' 
or lefs to diminifli the neceffity of that merit or 
deputation. ’ ' ' 

The privileges of graduates in arts, in law, 
phyfic and divinity, when they, can be obtained 
only by refiding\ certain number of years in cer- 
tain univerfities, neceffarily force a certain num- 
ber of Audents to fnch univerfities, independent’ 
of the merit or reputation of the teachers. The 
privileges of graduates are a fort of Aatutes of 
apprenticelhip , which have contributed to tho 
improvement of education, juA as the other Aa-' 
tutes of apprenticefliip have to that of arts and 
nianula£lures. ’ 

The charitable foundations of fcholarihips , 
exhibitions, burfaries, &c. neceffarily attach % 
certain number ^of Audents to certain colleges , 
independent altogether of the merit of thofe- 
particular colleges. Were the Audents upon' 
fuch charitable foundations left Aee to chnfct 

what 
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what college they liked heft, fach liberty might 
perhaps contribute to excite fome emulation among 
different colleges. A regulation , on the contrary , 
which prohibited even the independent members 
of every partic'hlar college from leaving it , and 
going to any other , without leave firft alked and 
obtained of that which they meant to abandon , 
would tend very much to extinguilh that emulation. 

If in each college the tutor or teacher, who was. 
to inAru£l each ftudent in all arts and fciences, 
Ihould not be voluntarily chofen by the ftudent , 
but appointed by the head of the college ; and if, 
in cafe of negle<^, inability, or bad ufage, the 
ftudent Ihould not be allowed to change him for 
another, without leave firft alked and obtained; 
fuch a regulation would not only tend very much 
tp extinguilh all emulation among the different 
tutors of the fame college, but to diminilh very 
much in all of them the neceftity of diligence and of 
attention to their refpe^live pupils. Such te-achefs, 
though very well paid by their Undents might ' 
be as much difpofed to negledl them, as thofe’ 
who are not paid by them at all, or who have 
no other recompence but their falary. ^ 

• If the teacher happens to be a man of fenfe , it 
ipuftbe anunpleafantthingto him to beconfcious, 
while he is ledluring his ftudents, that he is either 
fpeaking or reading nonfenfe, or what is very little, 
better than nonfenfe. It muft too be unpleafant to 
him to obferve that the greater part of his ftudents 
defert his ledures j or perhaps attend upon them 
. with plain enough mafks of negle^, contempt, 
ofN. 4. ' ‘ i * 
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and derifion. If he is obliged, therefore', to give 
a certain number of Itflures , thefe motives alone, 
without any otlicr ihtereft , might difpofe him to 
take fome pains to give tolerably good ones. 
Several different expedients, however, may be 
fallen upon , which will efftilually blunt the edge 
of all tliofe incitements to diligence. The teacher, 
inftead of explaining to his pupils himfelf the 
fcience in which he propofes to inftru£I them, 
may read fome book upon it; and if tliis book is 
written in a foteign and dead language , by inter- 
preting it to them into their own; or, what would 
give him ffill lefs trouble, by making them inter- 
pret it to him , and by now and then making an 
occafional remark upon it, he may flatter himfelf 
that he is giving a lecture. The flighteft degree of 
knowledge and application will enable him to do 
this, without expofing himfelf to contempt or 
derifion , or faying any thing that is really foolifli, 
abfurd, or ridiculous. The difcipline of the col- 
lege , at the fame time , may enable him to force 
ait his pupils to the molt regular attendance upon 
this lham-le£iufe , and to maintain the molt decent, 
and refpedful behaviour during the whole time of 
the performance. 

The difcipline of colleges and univerfities is in 
general contrived, not for the benefit of the fludents, 
but for the iritereft , or more properly fpe^ng, 
for the eafe of the mafters. Its objeft is, in all 
cafes, to maintain the authority of the matter, 
and wiiether he negledb or performs his duty , to 
ibfige the'ttiidents in all cafes to behave to him as 
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if he performed it with, the greateft diligence and 
ability. It feems to prefume perfe£l wifdom and 
virtue in the one order, and the greateft weaknefa 
andfolly in the other. Where the mafters, however, 
really perform their duty, there are no examples, 
I believe, that the greater part of the ftudentseveC 
negled theirs. No difcipline is ever requifite to 
force attendance upon ledures which are really 
worth the attending, as is well known wherever 
any fuch ledures are given. Force and reftraint 
may, no doubt, be in fome degree requifite in 
order to oblige children, or very young boys, to. 
attend to thofe parts of education which it is 
thought neceffary for them to acquire during that 
early period of life ; but after twelve or thirteen 
years of age , provided the mafter does his duty 
force or reftraint can fcarce ever be neceffary to 
carry on any part cf education. Such is the 
generofity of the greater part of young men , that 
fo far from being difpofed to negled or defpife the 
inftrudions of their mafter, provided he Ihowa 
fome ferious intention of being of ufe to them , 
they are generally inclined to pardon a great deal 
of incorrednefs in the performance of his duty, 
and fometimes even to conceal from the public a 
good deal of grofs negligence 
Thofe parts of education , it is to be obferved , 
for the teaching of which there are no public in-, 
ftitutions , are generally the beft taught. When a 
young man goes to a fencing or a dancing fchool , 
he does not indeed always learn to fence or to 
dance very wellj but he feldom faiis of leaning. 
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to fence or to dance. The good effe£t» of the 
riding fchool are not commonly fo evident. The 
expenfe of a riding fchool is fo great, that in moft 
places it is a public infUtution. The three moft 
elTential parts of literary education, to read, write, 
and account, it ftill continues to be more common 
to acquire in private than in public fchools ; and it 


very leldom happens that any body fails ofacquiring 
them to the degree in which it is necelTary to 


acquire them. 


In England the public fchools are much left 


corrupted than tlie univerfities. In the fchools the 


youth are taught, or at leaft may be taught, 
Greek and Latin; that is, every thing which the 
mafters pretend to teach, or which, it is expelled, 
they ihould teach. In the univerfities the youth 


neither are taught, nor always can find any proper 
means of being taught, the fciences, which it is 
the bufinefs of thofe incorporated bodies to teach. 


The reward of the fchoolmafter in moft cafes 


depends principally, infome cafes almoft entirely, 
upon the fees or honorariesofhis fcholars. Schools 
have no exclulive privileges. In order to obtain 
the honors of graduation , it is not necelTary that 
a perfon ihould bring a certificate of his having 
ftndied a certain number of years at a public fchool. 
If upon examination he appears to underftand what 
is taught there, no queftions are alked about the 
place where he learnt it. 

^ The parts of education which are commonly 
taught in univerfities, it may, perhaps, be faid 
a^e not very well taught. But had it not been for 
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thofe inftttutions they would not have been com- 
monly taught at all, and both the individual and 
the public would have fufFered a good deal , from 
the want of thofe important parts of education. 

The prefent un i verfi ties of Europe were origi nally, 
the greater part of them ,ecclefiaftical corporations; 
inftituted for the education of churchmen. They 
were founded by the authority of the pope , and 
were fo entirely under his i mmediateprotedion , th at 
theirmembers, whether mailers or ftudents, hadall 
of them what was then called the benefit of clergy, 
that is, were exempted from the civiljurifdiilionof 
the countries in which their refpe£live univerfitiesf 
were htnated , and were- amenable only to the 
ecclefiaflical tribunals. What was taught in the 
greater part of thofe nniverdties was fuitable to the 
end of their inftitution, either theology , or fome- 
thing that was merely preparatory to theology. 4 
.. When chriftianity was firft ellablilhed by lawy 
a corrupted Latin had become the common lan- 
guage of all the weftern parts of Europe. The 
fervice of the church accordingly , and the tranfla- 
.tion.of the Bible which was read in churches, 
were both in that corrupted Latin ; that is , in the 
common language of the country. After the irruption 
of the barbarous nations who overturned the Roman 
empire , Latin gradually ceafed to be the language 
of any part of Europe. But the reverence of the 
people naturally preferves the ellablilhed forms and 
. ceremonies of religion , long after the circumllancea 
which firft introduced and rendered them reafonable 
..^ire no more. Though Latin, therefore, was na 
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longer underftood any where by the great body 
of the people, the whole fervice of the church 
Hill condnued to be performed in that language. 
Two differenft languages were thus eftubliflied in 
jEurope , in 'the fame manner as in ancient Egypt ; 

• a language of the priefts, and a language of the 
■people; a facred and a profane; a learned and an 
unlearned language.' But it was necelfary that the 

’priefts ftronld underftand fomething of that facred 
and learned language in which they were to offi- 

• ciate ; and the ftudy of the Latin language therefore 
made, from the beginning, an edentiel part of 

■'uriiveffity education. 

It was hot fo with that either of the G-reek,or 
of the Hebrew language. The infallible decrees 
' ’ of the church had prononnced the Latin trandation 
of the Bible, commonly called the Latin Vulgate, 
to have been equally dilated by divine infpiration, 
and therefore of equal authority with the Greek, 
and Hebrew originals. The knowledge of thofe 
two languages, therefore, not being indifpenlibly 
requilite to a churchman , the ftudy of them did 
not for a long time malke a necelfary part of the 
' ' common courfe of univerfity education. There are 
fome Spanilh univerfities, I am adored , in which 
the ftudy of the Greek language has never yet 
tnade any part- of that courfe. The firft reformers 
found the Greek text of the new teftament, and 
even the Hebrew text of the old, more favorablo 
• to their opinions, than the vulgate trandation, 
which , as might naturally be fuppofed , had been 
' gradually acoommod^fod to fupport the doArines 
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of,, the catholic church. They fet themfelveiiy 
therefore, to expofe the many errors of that tranf- 
lation, which the Roman catholic clergy were 
■ thus put under the necellity of defending or ex- 
plaining. But this could not well be done without 
fome knowledge of the original languages, of 
which theftndy was therefore gradually introduced 
;nto the greater part of univerfities} both of thofe 
which embraced, and of thofe which rejeAed', the 
,do£lrines of the reforniatiori. The Greek language 
- was conne^ed with ' every part of that claffical 
learning, which, though at fifft principally culti- 
vated by. catholics and^I^lians ,' happened to corne 
into fafhion much about the fame time that' the 
doflrines .of the reformation .were fet on foot. In 
•the greater part of univerhties, therefore ^ that» 
language was taught .previous to the ftudy of’ 
.philofophy^ and as fopn as^the iludent had made 
fome pro^efs in the Latin. The Hebrew language 
having no connexibri'^with claflical learning, an'd, 
except the holy feriptures, being the language of 
not, a fingle book in any efleem, the ftudy of it 
did not commonly commence till after that of 
philpfophy, ^and when the ftudent had entered 
upon the ftudy of theplogy. 

Originally the firft rudiments both of the" Greek 
and Latin languages were taught in uniyerfitiei, 
and in fome univerfities they ftill condnue to be fb. 
In others it is expe£led ^at,the ftudent fliould' 
have previoufly acquired at leaft the rudiments of 
’ one or both of thofe languages , of ,whi<^ tte 
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’ ftody continacs to make every where a Very con- 
liderable part of nniverfity education. 

The ancient Greek philofophy was divided into 
three great branches ; phyfics , or natural philofo- 
phy j ethics , or moral philofophy , and logic. This 
general divifion feems perfeflly agreeable to the 
nature of things. 

The great phenomena of nature , the revolutions 
of the heavenly bodies, eclipfes, comets, thunder, 
lightning, and other extraordinary meteors; the 
generation, the liffe, growth , and diffolution of 
plants and animals; are obje^ls which, as they 
neceflarily excite the' wonder , fo they naturally 
call forth the curiofity, of mankind to inquire 
into their caufes. Superftition hrfl attempted to 
^ fatisTy this curiofity, by referring all thofe wonderful 
appearances to the immediate agency of the gods. 
Philofophy afterwards endeavoured to account for 
them, from more familiar caufes, or from fuch as 
' mankind were better acquainted with, than the 
agency of the gods. As thofe great phenomena 
are the firA obje£ls of human curiofity, fo the 
fcience . which pretends to explain them muA 
’ naturally have been the firA branch uf philofophy 
that. was cultivated. The firA philofophers, accord- 
' ingly, of whom hiAory hat preferved any account, 

' appear to have been natural philofophers. 

In every qge and country of the world men 
muA' have attended to the charai^ers, defigns, 
and anions of one another, and many reputable 
rules' and maxims for the conduct of human life, 
mtiA have been laid downr and approved of by 
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■ eommon corifent. As foon as writing came into 
' lafTiion, wife men, or thofe who fancied themfelves 
' fuch, would naturally endeavour to increafe the 

• number of thofe eftablilhed and refpeiled maxims, 

' and to exprefs their own fehfe of what was either 

proper or improper condo£l, fometimes in the 
, more artificial form of apologues , like what are 
‘ called the fables of yEfop ; and fometimes in the 
'ihore fimple one of apophthegms, or wife fayings, 
like the Proverbs of Solomon, the verfes of Theognis 
and Phocyllides , and fpme part of the works of 
Hefiod. Theymight continue in this manner fora 
" long time merely to multiply the number of thofe 
' maxims of prudence and morality, without even 
attempting to arrange them in any very diftinA or 
' methodical order , much lefs to conneft them to- 
■ gether by one or more general principles, from 
‘ which they wfere all deducible , like effefls from 
their natural caufes. The beauty of a fyAeroa- 
tical arrangement of different obfervations con-* 
ne^ed by a few comftion principles , was firft feen 
''in the rude elTays of thofe ancient times towards 
a fyftem of natural philofophy. Something of 
' the fame kind wis afterwards attempted in 
"morals.* The maxims' of common life were ar- 
ranged in fome methodical order, and conne^ed 

• together by a few common principles, in the fame 
manner as they had attempted to arrange and 
conne£l the phenomena of nature. The fcience. 
which pretends to inveAigate and explain thofe 

• connedling principles, is what is properly called 

moral ‘philofophy. ' 
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• . Different authors gave different fyAems both of 
natural and moral phi lofophy. But the arguments 
by which they fupported thofe different fyftems, 
far from being always demonflratiohs , were fre- 
quently at beft but very fleuder probabilities) and 
fometimes mere fophifmS) which had no other 
■foundation but the inaccuracy and ambiguity of 
common language. Speculative fyllems have in ajl 
ages of the world been adopted for reafbns too 
frivolous to have determined the judgmait of any 
man of common fenfe , in a matter of the fmalleA 
pecuniary intereft. Grofs fophillry has fcarce ever 
.-had any influence upon the opinions of mankind, 
except in matters of philofophy and fpeculation , 
and in thefe it has frequently had the greateft. The 
patrons of each fyflem of natural and moral philo- 
I fophy naturally endeavoured to expofe the weak- 
nefs of the arguments adduced to fupport the fyllems 
which were oppofite to d^eir own. In examining 
thofe arguments, they were pecelfarily led.to con- 
i lider the difference between a probable and a de- 
monllrative argument, betwjeena fallacious and^a 
conclufive one ; and logic , or the fcience of the 
.general principles of goo^yand bad reaibning, 
necefliarily aroCe out of the obfervations which a 
fcrutiny ,of this kind gave occaCon to. Though 
in [its origin, pofterior both to phyfics and to 
’ ethics, it was commonly taught, not indeed *in 
all , but in tlie greater part of the ancient fchools 
of philofophy, previouflytoeither of thofe fciences. 
The Audent, it feems to have been thought, 
ought] to underhand well the difference between 
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good and bad reafoning, before he was led to 
reafon upon fubjeils of fo great importance. 

This ancient divifion of philofophy into three 
parts was in the greater part of the univerfities 
of Europe, changed for another into five; 

In the ancient philofophy , whatever was taught 
concerning the nature either of the human inind 
or of the Deity, made a part of the fyllem of 
phyfics. Thofe beings,. in whatever their elfence 
might be fuppofed to confift , were parts of the 
. great fyllem of the univerfe,, and parts too pro- 
duftive of the moft important effeiSs. Whatever 
human reafon could eith^ conclude , or con- 
je£lure, concerning them , made, as it were , two 
chapters , though no doubt two very important 
ones, of the fcience which pretended to give an 
account of the ori^n and revolutions of the great 
fyllem of the univerfe.'’ But in the univerfities 
of Europe, where philofophy was taught nidy as. 
fubfervient to theology , it was natural to dwell 
longer upon thefe two chapters than upon , any 
other of the fcience. They were gradually more 
and more extended,' and were divided into many 
inferior chapters, till-^at lall the do£lrine of fpirits, 
of which fo little can be , known , came to take 
' up as much room in the fyllem of philofophy aa 
the dodrine of bodies, of which fo much -can l^e 
known. The do6lrines concerning thofe two fub- 
jeds were confidered as making two diftinifl fci- 
ences. What are called Metaphyfics or Pneumatics 
were fet in oppolition to Phyfics , and were cul- 
tivated not only as. the more.fubUme,'.but, for 
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the pnrpofes of a particalarprofenion, as the more 
ufefnl fcience of the two. Tlie proper fubjed of ex- 
periment and obfervation , a fubje^^ in which a 
careful attention is capable of making fo many 
.ufeful difcoveries, was alnioft entirely neglciled. 
The fabje£l in which, alter a few very fimpleand 
dlmoU obvious truths, the mod careful attendtm 
can difcover nothing but obfcnrity and uncertainty, 
and can confequently produce nothing butfubtleties 
and fophifms , was greatly cultivated. 

When thofe two fciences had thus been fet in 
oppofition to one another , the comparifon be- 
tween them naturally gave birth to a third, to 
nvhat was called Ontology , or the fcience which ' 
treated of the qualities and attributes which were ; 
common to both the fnbje£ls of the other two ' 
fciences. But if fubtleties and fophifms compofed 
the greater part of the Metaphyfics or Pneumatics 
• of the fchools , they compofed the ^vhole of this 
cobweb fcience of Ontology , which was likewife 
fometlmes called Metaphyfics. 

Wherein confifted the happinefs and perfec- 
tion of a man, confidered not only as an indi- 
vidual , but as the member of a himily , of a ftate, 
and of the great fociety of mankind , was die ob- 
*je£l which theahcient moral philofophy propofed 
to inveftigate. In that philofophy the duties of 
human life were treated of as fubfervient to the 
happinefs and perfe^fion of human life. But 
when moral , as well as natural philofophy , came 
to be taught only as fubfervient to theology , the 
duties of human life- were : treated of. as chiefly 
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rnbfervient to the happinefs of a life to come. In 
the ancient philofophy the perfeftion of virtue waa 
reprefented as neceJTarily produdive, to the peifon 
who poflefled it , of the moft perfed happinefa in 
this life. In the modem philofophy it was frequently 
reprefented as generally, or rather as almoft always 
inconfiftent with any degree of happinefs in this 
life ; and heaven was to be earned only by penance 
and mortiheation, by theaufteritiesandabafement 
of a monk ; not by the liberal , generous , and 
fpirited condud of a man. Cafuifiry and an afcetic 
morality made up, in moft cafes, t^e greater part 
ofthemoralphilofophyofthefchools.Byfarthemoft 
importantofall the different branches ofpliilofophy,, 
became in this manner by far the moft corrupted. 

• Such , therefore , was the common eburfe of 
philofophical education in the greater part of the 
uiiiverfirits in Europe. Logic was taught firft: 
Ontology came in the fecond place: Pneumato- 
logy , comprehending the dodrine concerning the 
nature of the human foul and of the Deity in the 
third : In the fourth followed a debafed fyftem of 
moral philofophy, which was confidered as imme- 
diately conneded with thedodrines of Pneumato- 
logy , with the immortality of the human foul, 
and with the rewards and punifliments which , 
from the jnttice of the Deity, were to be expeded 
in a life to come : A fliort and fuperficial fyftem 
of Phyfics ufiially concluded the courfe. 

The alterations which the univerfities of Eu- 
rope thus introduced into the ancient courfe of. 
philofophy , were all meant for the education of 
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ecclefwiAics, and to render it a more proper in- 
troduftion to the ftudy of theology. But the ad- 
ditional quantity of fubtlety and fophiftry; the 
cafuiftry and the afc^tic morality which thofe al- 
terations introduced into it, certainly did not render 
it more proper for the education of gentlemen or 
men of the world, or more likely either to improvo 
the underftanding , or to mend the heart. • 

This courfe of philofophy is what Bill con- 
tinues to be taught in the greater part of the uni- 
verfi ties of Europe ; with more or lefs diligence, 
according as the conAitution of each particular 
univerfity happens to render diligence more ot, 
lefs neceffary to the teachers. In fome of the 
richeA and beA endowed univerfities , the tutors, 
content themfelves with teaching a few uncon- 
jiefled flireds and parcels of this corrupted courfe j 
and even thefe they commonly teach very ne- 
gligently and fuperficially. 

The improvements which , in modern times , 
have been made in feveral different branches of 
philofophy , have not , the greater part of them, 
been made in univerfities ; though fome no doubt 
have. The greater part of univerfities have not 
even -been very forward to adopt thofe improve- 
ments, after they were made} and feveral of 
thofe learned focieties have choien to remain, for 
a long time , the fan£luaries in which exploded 
fyAems and obfblete prejudices found flielter and 
prote£lion, after they had been hunted out of 
every other corner of the world. In general, 
the richeA and beA endotved univerfities have>- 
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been the floweft in adopting thofe improvejnents , 
and the moft averfe to permit any confiderablo 
change in the eAablifhed plan of education. Thofe- 
improvements were more eafily introduced into 
fomeof the poorer univerfities, in which the teach-> 
ers, depending upon their reputation for the’ 
greater part of their fubfiftence , were obliged 
to pay more attention to the current opinions of 
the world. ' ' j 

But though the public fchools and univerfitiea 
of Europe were originally intended only for the 
* education of a particular profellion , that of church- 
men; and though they were not alwaya^, very dili- 
gent in inllru6ting their pupils even in the fciences 
which were fupj>ofed neceffiu’y for that profe(lion„ 
yet they gradually drew to themfelves the educa-. 
tion of almoft all other people , particularly of 
almoll all gentlemen aim men of fortune. No- 
better method, it feems, could be fallen upon of 
fpending, with any advantage, the long interval 
between infincy and that period ofdife at which 
men begin to apply in good earned to the real 
bufmeis of the world, the bufinefs which is to 
employ them during the remainder of their days. 
The greater part of what is taught in fchools and 
univerfities , however, does not feem to be the 
moft proper preparation for that bufmefs. ' 

In England , it becomes every day more and 
more the cuftom to fend young people to travel 
in foreign countries immediately upon their leav- 
ing fchool, and without fending them to any uni- 
verftty. Our yopng people, it is laid , generally 
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return home much improved by their travels. A 
young man who goes abroad at feventeen or 
eighteen, and retumi home at one -and- twenty, 
returns three or four years older than he was when 
he went abroad ; and at that age it is very dif> 
hcult not to improve a good deal in three or 
four years. In the coorfe of his travels, he ge-^ 
nerally acquires fome knowledge of one or two 
foreign languages ; a knowledge, however, which 
is feldom fufhcient to enable him either to fpeak 
or write them with propriety. In other refpeAs , 
l»e commonly returns home more conceited, more • 
unprincipled, more diflipated , and more inca- 
pable of any ferious application either to ftudy or 
to bulinefs , than he could well have become in 
fo Ihort a time, had he lived at home. By travel- 
ling fo very young, by fpending in the moft fri- 
volous diflipation the rrWl precious years of his 
life,. at a dillance from the infpedlion and con- 
trol of' his parents and relations, every ufeful 
habit, which the earlier parts of his education 
might have had fome tendency to form in him , 
inBead of being rivetted and confirmed , is almoR 
neceffarily either weakened or effaced. Nothing 
but the difcredit into which the univerfities are 
allowing themfelves to fall, could ever have 
brought into repute fo very abfurd a pra£iice as 
that of travelling at this early period of life. By 
fending his fon abroad, a father delivers himfelf, 
at leafi for fome time , from fo difagreeable an 
objed as that of a fon unemployed, negle^ed^ 
<tnd going to ruin before his : eyes. 

Such- 
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Such have been the effefls of fome of the 
ttiodern inftitutions for education. 

Different plans and different inftitutiohs fof 
• education feem to have taken place in other ages 
and nations. 

In the republics of .ancient Greece , every free 
citizen was inffrudled) under the direflion of the 
public magiftrate , in gymnaftic exercifes and in 
tnufic. By gymnaftic exercifes it was intended to 
harden his body , to fharpen his courage , and to 
•prepare him for the fatigues and dangers of war j 
and as the Greek militia was, by all accounts, one of 
the beft that ever was in the world , this part of their 
public education muft have anfwered completely 
■ the purpofe for which it was intended. By the othcf 
part, mufic, it was propofed j at leaft by the phi- 
lofophers and hiftorians who have given us an ac-' 
count of thofe inftitutions , to humanize the mind j 
to foften the temper , and to difpofe it for per- 
forming all the focial and moral duties both of 
public and private life. " ' , , ^ 

In ancient Rome the exercifes of the Campus 
Martius anfvyered the fame purpofe as thofe of the 
Gymnazium in ancient Greece, and they feem to 
have anfwered it equally well. But among the 
Romans there was nothing wtiich correfponded to 
the mufical education of the Greeks. The morals of 
the Romans, however, both in private and public 
life, feem to have been, not only equal, but, Uport 
the whole , a good deal fuperior to thofe of the 
Greeks. That they were fuperior in private life, we 
bave^the exprefs teftimony of Polybius and of 
W. of N. 4. 6 
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Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus , two authors well ac- 
quainted with both nations; and the whole tenor of 
the Greek and Roman hillory bears witnefs of the 
fuperiority of the public morals of die Romans. The 
good temper and moderation of contending factions 
ieems to be the moft eflential circumftance in the , 
public morals of a free people. But the fadions of 
the Greeks were almoft always violent and fangui- 
nary ; whereas, till the time of the Gracchi, no blood 
had ever been filed in any Roman fa<^ion ; and from 
the time of the Gracchi the Roman republic may be * 
confideredas in reality diflblved.' Noiwithftanding, 
therefore, the very refpedlableauthoriiy of Plato, 
Ariftotle, and Polybius, and notwithftandingthe 
very ingenious reafons by which Mr. Montefquiea , 
endeavours to fupport diat authority, it feems 
probable that the mufical education of the Greeks 
had no great effe^l in mending their morals, fince, i 
without any fuch education , thofe of the Romans, 
were upon the whole fuperior. The refped of thofe 
ancient fages for the infiitutions of their anceftors, 
had probably difpofed them to hnd much political 
wifdom in what was , perhaps , merely an ancient 
cuftom , continued , without interruption , from 
the earlieft period of thofe focieties , to the times 
in which they had'afrived at a confiderable de- 
gree of refinement. Mufic and dancing are the 
great amufements of almoft all barbarous na- ' 
tions , and the great accomplifliments which are 
fuppofed to fit any man for entertaining his 
fociety. It is fo at this day among the negroes ' 

on the coalt of Africa. It was fo among the ^ 

I 

I 
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ancient Celtes, among the ancient Scandinavians , 
and, as we may leam from Homer, among the 
ancient Greeks in the times preceding the Trojan 
war. When the Greek tribes had formed themfelves 
into little republics , it was natural that the Itudy 
of thofe accompliihments Ihould , for a long time , 
make a part of the public and common education 
of the people. 

The mailers who inflm£led the young people 
either in mufic or in military exercifes , do not feenr 
to have been paid, or even appointed by'thellate, 
either in Rome eg even in Athens, the Greek re- 
public of whofe laws and cuftoms we'are the bell 
informed. The Hate required that every free citizen 
flionld fit himfelf for defending it in war, and fliould, 
upon thataccount, learn his' military exercifes. 'But 
it left him to leam them of fuch mallertashecould 
find, and it feems to have advanced nothing for this 
pnrpofe,!bnt a public field or place ofexercife ,'ih 
which he fhould praflife and perform thei(tt, i i 

In the early' ages both of the > Greek I and’ Ro- 
man republics, the other parts of education 
feem to have confided in learning to read ; write i 
and account according to the arithm^tiff of 'the 
times. [ Thefe accomplidinients the richer citizens 
feem • frequently to have acquired at home ^ ' by 
the alfidance of fome domedic pedagogue!^ who 
was generally, either a flave, or a: freed-man; 
and the poorer citizens^', in. the fchooU ofifuch 
maders as Imade' a tradenof; leaching for hirCi 
Such parts ) of education , hdwever,u were aban- 
doned altogether, to.the cire of the p'arents bt 
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gnardians of each individual. It does not appear that, 
the Rare ever aflumed any infpe^lion or diredioa 
of them. By a law of Solon, indeed, thechildren 
were acquitted from maintaining thofe parents in 
tlieir old age, who had negle£led to inflru^I them 
in fome profitable trade or bufinefs. 

In the progrefs of refinement , when philofophy 
and rhetoric Came into faihion , the better fort of 
people ufed to fend their children to the fchool* 
of philofophers and rhetoricians, in order to be 
infiru^fed in thefe faihionable fciences. But 
thofe fchools were not fupportgd by the public* 
They were for a long time barely tolerated by it. 
The demand for philofophy and rhetoric was for 
a long time fo fmall, that the firA profeffed 
teachers of either could not find conAant employ- 
ment in any one city, but were obliged to travel 
about from place to place. In this manner lived 
Zeno of Elea, Protagoras, Gorgias , Hippias , 
and many others. As the demand increafed, the 
fchools both of philofophy and rhetoric became 
Aationary; firA in Athens, and afterwards in 
feveral other cities. ; The Rate, however, feems 
never,* to have encouraged them further than by 
affigniog to. fome of them a particular place to 
teach in, which was fometimes done too by pri- 
vate donors. The Aate feems to. ha.ve aAigned 
the Academy to Plato, the Lyceum, to AriAotle, 
and the Portico toiZeno of Citta ,. the. founder of. 
the Stoics. But Epicurus bequeathed his gardens 
to „ his, own fchooh.! Till about <the -time of 
Marcus .Antoninus^ however, no teacher appears 
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to have had any falary from the public , or 
to have had any other emoluments, but what 
arofe from the honoraries or fees of his fcholars. 

The bounty which that philofophical emperor, as 
we learn from Lucian , bellowed upon one of the 
teachers of philofophy ^ probably lafted no longer 
than his own life. There was nothing equivalent 
to the privileges of graduation, and to have at- 
tended any of thofe fchools was not neceffary , in , 
order to be permitted to praflife any particular 
trade or profeflion. If the opinion of their own 
utility could not draw fcholars to them, the law 
neither forced any body to go to them , nor re- 
warded any body for having gone to them. The 
teachers had no jurifdiflion over their pupils ^ 
nor any other authority befides that natural au- 
thority, which fuperior virtue and abilities never 
fail to procure from young peop le towards thofe who 
areintrufte’d with any part of their education. 

At Rome, the ftudy of the civil law made a 
part of the education , not of the greater part of 
the citizens , . but of fome particular families. 

The young people, however, who wilhed to ac- 
quire knowledge in the law, had no public 
fchool to go to, and^had no other method of 
ftudying it , than by frequenting the company of 
fuch of their relations and friends , as were fup- 
pofed to underftand it. It is perhaps worth while 
to remark, that though the laws of the twelve 
tables Were , rnany of them , • copied from thofe of 
fome ancient Greek republics, yet law never 
feems to have grown up -to.be a fcience in any ^ 
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republic of ancient Greece. In Rome it became 
a fcience very early , and gave a conliderable degree 
of illuftration to thofe citizens who had the repu- 
tation of underftanding it. In the republics of 
ancient Greece, particularly in Athens, the ordi- 
nary courts of juftice confifted of numerous, and 
therefore diforderly, bodies of people, who fre- 
quently decided almoll at random , or as clamor , 
fadion and party fpirit happened to determine. 
The ignominy of an unjuft decifion , when it wa* 
to be divided among five hundred, a thoufand, 
or fifteen hundred people ( for fome of their courts 
were fo very numerous ) , could not fall very heavy 
upon any individual. At Rome , on the contrary , 
the principal courts of juftice eonfifted either of a 
Tingle judge, or of a fmall number of judges, 
wfiofe charaflers, efpecially as they deliberated 
always in public, could not fail to be very much 
affe£led by any rafli or unjuft decifion. In doubtful 
cafes, 'fuch courts, from their anxiety to avoid 
blame, would naturally endeavour to flielter 
themfelves under the example, or precedent, of 
the judges who had fat before them , either in the 
fame, or in fome. other court. This attention to 
pra£iice and precedent, neceffarily formed the 
Roman law into that regular and orderly fyftem 
in which it. has been delivered down to us; and 
the like attention has had the like eifedls upon the 
laws of every other country where fuch attention, 
has taken place. . The fuperiority of chara£ler in 
the Romans over .that of the Greeks , fo much re- 
marked by Polybiasand Diony fius of HalicarnalTus^ 
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was probably more owing to the better conftitution 
of their courts of juftice, than to any of thecircum- 
flances to which thofe authors afcribe it. The Ro- 
mans are faid to have been particularly diftinguifhed 
for their fuperior refpe 6 I to an oath. But the people 
who were accuftomed to make oath only before 
fome diligent and well informed court of juftice, 
would naturally be much more attentive to what 
they fwore, than they who were accuftomed to do 
the fame thing before mobbiih and diforderly 
aftemblies. 

The abilities , both civil and military , of the 
Greeks and Romans, will readily be allowed to 
have bfien, at leaft, equal to thofe of any' modern 
nation. Our prejudice is perhaps rather to over- 
rate them. But except in what related to mi- 
litary exercifes, the ftate feems to have been at 
no pains to form thofe great abilities: for I can- 
not be induced to believe , that the muftcal educa- 
tion of the Greeks could be of much confequence 
in forming them. Mafters, however, had been 
found, it feems, for inftru£ling the better fort 
of people among thofe nations in every art and 
fcience in which the circumftances of their fociety 
rendered it neceffary or convenient for them to 
be inftru£led. The demand for fuch inftru£lion 
produced , what it always produces , the talent 
for giving it ; and the emulation which an un- 
reftrained competition never fails to excite, ap- 
pears to have brought that talent to a very high 
degree of perfe£lion. In the attentioa which the ' 
ancient philofophers excited , in the empire which 
they acquired over the opinions and principles of 
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their auditors, in the faculty which they pofTefTed 
of giving a certain tone and chara^ler to the con- 
dudl and converfation of thbfe auditors ; they appear 
to have been much fuperior to any modern teachers, 
In modem times, the diligence of public teachers 
is more or lefs corrupted by the circumftances , 
which render them more or lefs independent of 
their fuccefs and reputation in tlieir particular pro- 
felTions. Their falaries too put the private teacher , 
who would pretend to come into competition with 
them , in the fame Hate with a merchant who , 
attempts to trade without a bounty , in competition 
with thofe who trade with a conliderable one, If 
he fells his goods at nearly the fame price , Mte can-r 
not have the fame profit, and poverty and beggary 
atleall, if not bankruptcy and ruin, will infallibly 
be his lot. If he attempts to fell them much 
dearer, he is likely to have fo few cuftomers that 
his circumftances will not be much mended. The 
privileges of graduation , befides , are in marry 
countries necefTary, Or at ledft extremely con? 
venient to molt men of learned profeftions; that 
is , to the far greater part of thofe who have oc- 
cafion for a learned education. But thofe pri- 
vileges can be obtained only by attending the 
lenQures of the public teachers. The moft care- 
ful attendance upon the ableft inftruftions of any 
private teacher, cannot always give any title to 
demand them. It is from thefe different caufes 
that the private teacher of any of the fciences 
which are commonly taught in *univerfities , is in 
inpdetri tim^? generally confidered as in the very 
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loweft order of men of letters. A of real 
abilities can fcarce find out a more humiliating 
or a more unprofitable employment to turn them 
to. The endowments of fchools and colleges 
have, in this manner, not only corrupted the 
diligence of public teachers, but have rendered 
it almoft impolTible tg have any good private 
ones. 

Were there no public inftitutions for edu- 
cation, no fyftem, no fcience would be taught 
for which there was not fome demand; or which- 
the circumftances of the times did not render 
it either neceflary , or convenient , or at leaft 
failiionable, to learn. A private teacher could 
never find his account in teaching , either an ex- 
ploded and antiquated fyftem of a fcience acknow- 
ledged to be ufeful , or a fcience univerfally be- 
lieved to be a mere ufelefs and pedantic heap of 
fophiftry and nonfenfe. Such fyftems , fuch 
fciences , can fubfift no where , but in thofe in- 
corporated focieties^or education whofe profper- 
ity and revenue are in a great meafure inde- 
pendent of their reputation , and altogether in- 
dependent of their induftry. Were there no public 
inftitutions for education, a gentleman i after, 
going through , with application and abilities , 
the moft complete courfe of education which the ' 
circumftances of the times were fuppofed to afford, 
could not come into the world completely ignor- • 
ant of every thing which is the common fubjeif 
of converfation among gentlemen and men of 
the world, 
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There are no public inftitutions for the educa- 
tion of women , and there is accordingly nothing 
ufelefs , abfurd , or fantaAical in the common 
courfe of their education. They are taught what 
their parents or guardians judge it neceflary or 
ufeful for them to learn, and they are taught 
nothing elfe. Every part gf their education tends 
evidently to fome ufeful purpofe ; either to im- 
prove the natural attraflions of their perfon, or 
to form their mind to referve, to modefty, to 
chaAity, and to oeconomy ; to render them both 
likely to become the miArelTes of a family, and 
to behave properly when they have become fuch. 
In every part of her life a woman feels fome con- 
veniency or advantage from every part of her 
education. It feldora happens that a man, in 
any part of his life , derives any conveniency 
or advantage from fome of the moA laborious and 
troublefoihe parts of his education. 

Ought the public, therefore, to give no at- 
tention , it may be afked , to (}ie education of the 
people? Or if it ought to give any , what are the 
different parts of education which it ought to at- 
tend to in the different orders of the people ? and 
in what manner ought it to attend to them ? 

In fome cafes the Aate of the fociety neceffarily 
places the greater part of individuals in fuch 
Atuations as naturally form in them , without any 
attention of government, almoA all the abilitiea 
and virtues which that Aate requires , or perhaps 
can admit o£ In other cafes the Aate of the 
fociety does not place the greater part of indi- 
viduals in fuch fituations , and fome attention of 
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government is neceflary in order to prevent the 
almoil entire corruption and degeneracy of the 
great body of the people. 

In the progrefs of the divifion of labor the em- 
ployment of the far greater part of thofe who lived 
by labor , that is , of the great body of the people, 
comes to be confined to a few very Ample opera- 
tions ; frequently to one or two. But the nnder- 
ftandings of the greater part of men are neceffarily 
formed by their ordinary employments. The man 
w hofe whole life is fpent in performing a few fimple 
operations , of which the effe6is too are , perhaps , 
always the fame , or very nearly the fame, has no 
occafion to exert his underftanding , or to exerqife 
his invention in finding out expedients for remov- 
ing difficulties which never occur. He naturally 
lofes, therefore, the habit of fuch ex.ertion, and 
generally becomes as ftupid and ignorant as it is pof- 
fible for a human creature to become. The torpor 
• of his mind renders him , not only incapable of 
relifliing or bearing a part in any rational conver- 
fation, but of conceiving any generoui^, noble, or 
tender fentiment, and confequently of forming any 
juft judgment concerning many even of the ordi- 
nary duties of private life. Of the great and ex- 
tenfive interefts of his country he is altogether in- 
capable of judging; and unlefs very particular pains 
have been taken to render him otherwife , he is 
equally incapable of. defending his country in 
war. The uniformity of his ftationary life na- 
turally corrnpts the courage of his mind , and 
makes him regard with abhorrence the irregular, 
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uncertain , and adventurous life of a foldier. It coiw 
rupts even the aflivity of his body, and renders 
him incapable of exerting his ftrengtii with vigor 
and perfeverance , in any other employment than 
that to which he has been bred. His dexterity at 
his own particular trade feems, in this manner, to 
be acquired at the expenfe of his intellectual, focial, 
and martial virtues. But in every improved and 
civilized fociety this is the ftate into which the 
laboring poor, that is , the great body of the peo- 
ple, muft necelTarily fall, unlefs government takes 
fome pains to prevent it. 

It is otherwife in the barbarous focieties, as they 
ate commonly called, of hunters, of (hepherds , 
and even of huibandmen in that rude ftate of huC- 
bandry which precedes the improvement of manu- 
factures, and the extenfion of foreign commerce. 
In fuch focieties the’ varied occupations of every 
man oblige every man to exert his capacity and to 
inventexpedientsforremovingdifficulties which are • 
continually occurring. Invention is kept alive, and 
the mind if not fuffered to fall into that drowfy 
ftupidity, which, in a civilized fociety, feems to 
benumb the underftanding of almoft all the inferior 
ranks of people. In thofe barbarous focieties ,’ as 
they are called , every man , it has already been 
obferved , is a warrior. Every man too is in fome 
meafure aftatelman, and can form a tolerable judge- 
ment concerning the intereft bf the fociety , and the 
conduCl of thofe who govern it. How far their chiefs 
are good judges in peace , or good leaders in war, is 
obvious to the obfervation of almoft every Angle 
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man among them. In fuch a fociety indeed, no 
man can well acquire that improved and refined 
underftanding , which a few men fometimes pof- 
fefs in a more civilized ftate. Though in a rude 
fociety there is a good deal of variety in the oc- 
cupations of every individual, there is not a great 
deal in thofe of the whole fociety. Every man 
does, oris capable of doing, almoft every thing 
which any other man does, or is capable of doing. 
Every man has a confiderable degree ofknowledge , 
ingenuity and invention; but fcarce any man has 
a great degree. The degree, however, which is 
commonly poffelTed, is generally fufficient for con- 
du£ling the whole fimple bufinefs of the fociety. 
In a civilized ftate , on the contrary , though there 
is little Mfriety in the occupations of the greater part 
of individuals, there is an almoft infinite variety in 
thofe of the whole fociety. Thefe varied occupations 
prefent an almoft infinite variety of objedlsto the 
contemplation of thofe few , who , being attached 
to no particular occupation themfelves, have leifure 
and inclination to examine the occupations of 
other people. The contemplation of fo great a 
variety of obje^ls necelfarily exercifes their minds 
in endlefs comparifons and combinations , and 
renders their underftandings, in an extraordinary 
degree, both acute and comprehenfive. Unlefs 
thofe few , however, happen to be placed in fon>e 
very particular fituations, their great abilities , 
though honorable to themfelves , may contribute 
very little to the good government or happinefs 
of their fociety, Notwithftanding the great abilities • 
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of thofe few , all the nobler parts of the human' 
charadler may be, in agreatmeafure , obliterated 
and extinguiflicd in the great body of the people. 

The education of the common people requires, 
perhaps, in a civilized and commercial fociety, 
the attention of the public more than that of peo- 
ple of fome rank and fortune. People of fome rank 
and fortune are generally eighteen or nineteen years 
of age before they enter upon the particular bufi- 
nefs, profeflion, or trade, by which they propofe 
to diltinguifli themfelves in the world. They have 
before that full time to acquire , or at lead to fit 
themfelves for afterwards acquiring, every accom-- 
plifliment which can recommend them to the 
public efleem, or render them worthy of it. 
Their parents or guardians are generally fu^ciently 
anxious that they fliould be fo accomplilhed , and 
are , in mod cafes , willing enough to lay out the 
, expenfe which isneceffary for that purpofe. If they 
are not always properly educated , it is feldom 
from the want ofexpenfe laid out upon their educa- 
tion; but from the improper application of that 
expenfe. It is feldom from the want of maders; 
but from the negligence and incapacity of the 
maders who are to be had, and from the dif* 
ficulty, or rather from the impofllbility which 
there is, in the prefent date of things, of finding 
any better. The employments too' in which 
people of fome rank or fortune fpend the greater 
part pf their lives, are not, like thofe of the 
common people , fimple and uniform. They are 
almod all of them extremely complicated, and 
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Tuch as exercife the head more than the hands. 
The underftan dings of thofe who are engaged in 
fuch employments can feldom grow torpid for 
want of exercife. The employments of people of 
fome rank and fortune, befides, are feldom fuch 
as harafs them from morning to night. They 
generally have a good deal of leifure , during 
which they may perfed themfelves in every 
branch either of ufeful or ornamental knowledge 
of which they may have laid the foundation , 
or for which they may have acquired fome tafte 
in the earlier part of life. 

. It is otherwife with the common people. They 
have little time to fpare for education. ; Their ' 
parents can fcarce afford to maintain them even 
in infancy. As foon as they are able to work, 
they muff apply to fome trade by which they can 
earn their fubfiffence. That trade too is gene- 
rally fo fimple and uniform as to give little exer- 
cife to the underflanding ; while , at the fame 
time, their labor is both fo conftant and fo 
fevere, that it leaves them little leifure and left 
inclination to apply to, or even to think of any- 
thing elfe. 

But though the common people cannot, in 
any civilized fociety , be fo well inftru£fed as 
people of fome rank and fortune, the moft 
effential parts of education, however, to read, 
write , and account, can be acquired at fo early a 
period of life, that the greater part even of thofe 
w o are to be bred to the loweft occupations 
have time to acquire them before they can be 
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. employed in thofe occupations. For a very fmall 
expenfe the public can facilitate, can encourage, 
and can even impofs uponalmoft the whole body 
of the people, the neceflity of acquiring thofe molt 
eflential pturts of education. 

The public can facilitate this acquifition by 
eflabliOiing in every parilh or diflriifl a little fchool, 
where children may be taught for a reward fo 
moderate, that even a common laborer may afford 
it ; the mafter being partly , but not wholly paid 
by the public; becaufe , if he was wholly , or even 
principally paid, by it, he would foon learn to 
negle<S his bufinefs. In Scotland the eftablilhment 
of fuch parifli fchools has taught almoft the whole 
common people to read, and a very great pro- 
portion of them to write and account. In Eng- 
land the eAablifhment of charity fchools has had 
an effe<n of the fame kind , though not fo univer- 
fally , becaufe the eftablifliment is not fo univerfaL 
If in thofe little fchools the books, by which the 
children are taught to read , were a little more in- 
ftruilive than they commonly are: and if, inftead 
of a little fmattering of Latin, which the children 
^of thecommon people are fometimes taught there, 
and which can fcarce ever be of any ufe to them ; 
they were inftru£led in the elementary parts of geo- 
metry and mechanics , the literary education of this 
rank of peqple would perhaps be as complete as it 
can be. There is fcarce a common trade which does 
not afford fome opportunities of applying to it the 
principles of geometry and mechanics, and which 
would not therefore gradually exercife' and 

improve 
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improve the common people in thofe principles, 
the necelTary introdu 61 ion to the moft fublime as 
well as to the moft ufeful fciences. 

^ The public can encourage the acquifition of thofe 
moft effential parts of education by givingfmall pre- 
miums, and little badges of diftin£lion to the chil- 
dren of the common people who excel in them. 

The public can impofe uppn almoft the whole 
body of the people the neceflTity of acquiring 
thofe moft effential parts of education , by oblig- 
ing every man to undergo an examination or proba- 
tion in them before he can obtain the freedom in 
any corporation, or be allowed to fet up any trade 
either in a village or town corporate; . ' ’ 

It was in this manner, by facilitating the acquit* 
fition of their military and gymnaftic exercifesi 
by encouraging it, and even by impofing upon 
the whole body of the people the heceflity of 
learning thofe exercifes, that the Greek and Ro- 
man republics maintained the martial fpirit of their 
refpedlive citizens. They facilitated the acquifitiort 
of thofe exercifes by appointing a ’certain' place 
for learning and pra<flifing them, and by granting 
to certain mafters the privilege of teaching in 
that place. Thofe mafters do not appear to have 
had either falaries or exclufive privileges of any 
kind. Their reward confifted altogether in what 
they got from their fcholars ; and a citizen who 
had learnt his exercifes in the public Gymnaha", 
had no fort of legal advantage over one who had 
learnt them privately, provided the latter had learnt 
them equally welh Thofe- jepublics encouraged 
W. of N. 4. 7 
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the acquifition of thofe exercifes, by beAow- 
ing little premiums and badges ofdillinilion upon 
thofe who excelled in them. To have gained a 
prize in the Olympic, Ifthmian or Nemsan games, 
gave illuftration , not only to the perfon who 
gained it, but to his whole family and kindred. 
The obligation which every citizen was under 
to ferve a certain number of years , if called upon , 
in the armies of the republic, fufficiently impofed 
the neceffity of learning thofe exercifes, without 
which he could not be fit for that fervice. 

That in the progrefs of improvement the 
pradice of military exercifes, unlefs government 
takes proper pains to fupport it, goes gradually 
to decay, and, together with it, the martial fpirit 
of the great body of the people , the example of 
modern Europe fufficiently demonftrates'. But 
the fecurity of every fociety muft always depend, 
more or left , upon the martial fpirit of the great 
body of the people. In the prefent times, in- 
deed , that martial fpirit alone , and unfupported 
by a well-difciplined ftanding army, would not, 
perhaps be fufficient for the defence and fecurity 
of any fociety. But where every citizen had the 
fpirit of a foldier , a fmaller Handing army would 
furely be requifite. That fpirit, befides, would 
neceffarily diminilh very much the dangers to 
liberty, whether real or imaginary, which are 
commonly apprehended from a ftanding army. 
As it would very much facilitate the operations 
of that army againft a foreign invader , fo it 
would obftrudl them as much if unfortunately 
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they fliould ever be direiled againft the confti- 
tution of the ftate. 

The ancient inftitutions of Greece and Rome 
feem to have been much more eife^Inal , for main- 
taining the martial fpirit of the great body of 
the people , than the eftablifhment of what are 
called the militiasofmodern times. They were much 
more fimple. When they were once eftablilhed*;- 
they executed themfelves , and it required little or 
no attention from government to maintain them 
in the moft perfedl vigor. Whereas to maintain, 
even in tolerable execution , the complex regula-* 
tions of any modern militia , requires the continual 
and painful attention of government, without 
which they are conftantly falling into total negle£f 
and difufe. The influence, befides, of the ancient 
inftitutions was much more univerfal. By means 
of them the whole body of the people was com- 
pletely inftruded in the ufe of arms. Whereas it 
is but a very fmall part of theih who can ever bo 
fo inftru(3ed by the regulations of any modem 
militia; except, perhaps, that of Switzerland. 
But a coward , a man incapable either of defend- 
ing or of revenging himfelf, evidently wants one 
ofthe moft effential parts of the character of a man. 
He is as much mutilated and deformed in his mind, 
as another is in his body, who is either deprived 
of fome of its moft effential members, or has loft 
the ufe of them. He is evidently the more wretch- 
ed and miferable of the two ; becaufe happinefs 
and mifery , which refide altogether in the mind, 
mult necelfarily depend upon the healthful 
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or un healthful, the mutilated or entire Rate of the 
mind, than upon that of the body. h>en though 
the martial fpirit of the people were of no ufe to- 
wards the def mce of the fociety , yet to prevent 
that fort of mental mutilation, deformity, and 
wretchedntfs , which cowardice neceflarily involves 
in it, from fpreadingthemfelves through the great 
• body of the people, would IVill deferve the moft 
ferious attention of government; in the fame manner 
as it would deferve its moft ferious attention to pre- 
vent a leprofy or any other loathfome and offenfive 
difeafe, though neither mortal nor dangerous, from 
fpreadirig itfelf among them ; though, perhaps , no 
other public good might refult from fuch attention 
befides the prevention of fo great a public evil. 

The fame thing may be faid of the grofs ig- 
norance and ftupidity which, in a civilized fociety, 
feem fo frequently to benumb the unde^andings 
of all the inferior ranks of people. A man with- 
out the proper ufe of the intelleilual faculties of a 
man, is, ifpoffible, more contemptible than even 
a coward , and feems to be mutilated and deform- 
ed in a ftill more effemial part of the character of 
human nature. Though the ftate was to derive 
no advantage from the inftruilion of the inferior 
ranks of people, it would ftill deferve its attention 
that they fhould not be altogether uninftruded. 
The ftate, however, derives no inconfiderable 
advantage from their inftruiflion. The more they 
are inftru£led; the lefs liable they are to the delu- 
fions of enthufiafm and fuperftition, which, among 
ignorant nations, frequently occafion the moft 
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dlreadful diforders. An inftrufled and intelligent 
people befides , are always more decent and orderly 
than an ignorant and Itupid one. They feel them- 
felves, each individually, more refpe£lable, and 
more likely to obtain the refpeft of their lawful 
fuperiors , and they are therefore more difpoied 
to refpe£l thofe fnperiors. They are more difpofed 
to examine , and more capable of feeing through , 
the interefled complaints of fa£lion and fedition, 
and they are , upon that account , lefs apt to be 
milled into any wanton or unneceffary oppofition 
to the meafures of government. In free countries, 
where ^the fafety of government depends very 
much upon the favorable .judgment which the 
people may form of. itsfCondu£l , it muft furely 
be of the higheft impcwtance that they fliould no^ 
be difpofed to judge rafhly orcapricioufly eon- 
cerning it. ; i ‘ ■ 

■ ' ■ t O r'* . ■■•••■* , **. . • ' V, ^ .if ' >1 * 

• Article III. - • ■■ 

' ' ' ” ' * . . * 

Of the Expenfe of the Injliiutions for the InJlni£lion 

of People of all Ages, 

The inflitntions for the inftru£Hon of people 
of all ages are chiefly thofe for religious inftruc- 
tion. ‘ This is a fpecies of inftru£lion of which the 
objeft is not fo much to render the people good 
citizens in this world , as to prepare them for 
another and a better world in a life to come. 
■The teachers of the^doArine which contains ’thi* 
inAru(^fion, in the' fame Wanner as other teachers’, 
may either depend altogether, for tbeit fubfifte«Ce 
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tipoTl ihe voluntary contributions of their hearers; 
or they may derive it from fome other fund to 
which the law of their country may entitle them ; 
fuch as a landed eftate, a tithe or land tax, an 
tflablilhed falary or llipend. Their exertion, their 
zeal and induftry, are likely to be much greater 
hi the former fituation than in the latter. In this 
refpefl the teachers of new religions have always 
had a confiderable advantage in attacking thofe 
ancient and eftablilhed fyftems of which the clergy, 
repofing themfelves upon their benefices , had 
negleded to keep up the fervor of faith and devo- 
tion in the great body of the people ; and having 
given themfelves up to indolence, were. become 
altogether incapable of making any vigorous. exer- 
tion tin- defence even of- their own eilabliflimenr. 
The clergy. .of anjeftablifhed and well -endowed 
religion frequently become men of learning and 
elegance , who poffefs all the virtues of gentle- 
men , or which canr reconjtnend them to the 
efteem of gentlemen; but they are apt gradually 
to Idfe the qualities, ’both good and bad, which 
gave them authority'and influence with the infe- 
rior ranks of people ,; and which had perhaps been 
the original caufes of the, fucoefs and efiablifbment 
ofi their religion., Such a clergy, when attacked 
by a fet of popular and bold , though perhaps 
Aupid and ignorant enthufiails , feel themfelves as 
perfedly defencelefs as the indolent., effeminate , 
and full-fed nations of the.louthem parts of Alia , 
when they were invaded- by the aftive, hardy, 
and hungry Tartars of the North. Such a clergy , 
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upon fuch an emergency , have commonly no 
other refource than to call upon the civil magiftrate 
to perfecute , deftroy , or drive out their adverfa- 
ries, as difturbera of the’ public peace. It was 
thus that the Roman catholic clergy called upon 
the civil magiftrate to perfecute the proteftants j 
and the church of England , to perfecute the dif- 
fenters; and that in general every religious feil, 
when it has once enjoyed for a century or two 
the fecurity of a legal eftablifliment , has found 
itfelf incapable of making any vigorous defence 
againft any new feif which chofe to attack its 
doftrine or difcipline. Upon fuch occafions the 
advantage in point of learning and good writing 
may fometimes be on the 'fide of the eftabliflied 
church. But the arts of popnhtrity, all the arts 
of gaining profelytes are conftantly on the fide 
of its adverfaries. In England thofe arts have 
been long negleAed bythe well-endowed Clergy 
of the eftabliflied church, 'and are at prefent chiefly 
cultivated by the diflenters and by* the me- 
thodifts. ' The independent provifions , however^, 
which in many places have been made for dif- 
fenting ^ teachers, by means of voluntary fub- 
fcriptkms , ■ of truft rights ,* and other evafions of 
the law', feem very much to have abated the sseal 
and aflivity of thofe teachers. *i 'They have many 
of them become very ‘ learned , ingenious , and 
refpeilable men ; but they have in general ceafed 
to be very popular 'preachers. The methodifts, 
without half the learning of the diflenters are 
much more in vogue< ■: - > • 
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, In the church of Rome , the induAry and zeal 
i>f the inferior clergy are kept more alive by the 
powerful motive of felf-intereA , than perhaps in 
any eAabliflied proteAant church. The parochial 
clergy derive, many of them, a very conhderable 
partoftheirfubfiAencefromthe voluntary oblations 
of the people; a fource of revenue which confef- 
fion gives them many opportunities of improving. 
-The mendicant orders derive their whole fubfiA- 
ence from fuch oblations. It is with them , a» 
vyith the huffars and light infantry of fome armies ; 
no plunder, no pay. Tfie parochial clergy are 
dike thofe teachers, whofe reward depends partly 
upon theirfalary, andpartly upon thefeesorhonor- 
aries which they getfrom their pupils; and thefe 
. mo Aalways deper^ more or lefs upon their induAry 
.and reputation. , • The mendicant orders afe like 
•thofe, teachers whofe fubfiAence depends altogether 
,upoit thei^r induAry. They are obliged, therefOTq, 
to,ufe every art which j can animate the devotion 
of jthe common peopiek;,^The ellabliOinient of thp 
two great. m.endicaiH iQrders of St. Dom.iniCjand 
St, Francis, it. is obfofved by Machiavel^ revived, 
.indhe thjjrteenth andfoufiteenth centnries , the lan- 
:gujlhing ; faith af>dr: devotion of the ..catholic 
jchptch-, .Tn -Ro^an catholic countries the fpirit 
^/ofi devotion is fupported altogether by the monks 
.and by the poorer , parochial clergy. The great 
'dignitaries of the church, <>vith all, the accomplifh- 
ments of gentlemen and men. of the world , and 
fometimes with .thofe of men of learning, are care- 
ful enough to maintain the neceffary difeipline 
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over. their inferiors, but feldom give themfelves 
any trouble about the inflrudlion of the people. 

“ Moftof the arts and profefTions in a ftate,” 
fays by far the moft illullrious philofopher and 
hiftorian of the prefent age , are of fiich a na- 
“ tore, that, while they promote the interefls of 
“ the fociety, they are alfo ufeful or agreeable to 
fotne individuals; -and ' in that cafe, the con- 
“ ftant.rule of the magiftrate, except , perhaps , 
‘‘ on' the firft introdp<3ion of any art, is, to leave 
the profedion to itfelf , and truft its encourage- 
“ rnept to the individuals who reap the, benefit 
it. The artifans, finding their profits to 
rife by the favor of tfieir cuftomers increafe, as 
“ much as poffible, their fkill and induftry; and 
as matters are notdifiurbed by any injudicious 
tampering, the commodity is always fure to 
” be at all times nearly proportioned to the 
demand. ■ > , 

•“ -But there are. , alfo. Tome callings, which, 
“ though ufeful and, -even neceffary in a ftate, 
“ bring no advantage or pleafure to any indivi- 
“ dual, and the fupreme power is obliged to alter 
its condufl with regard to the retainers of thofe 
“ profeffions. It, muft;,giye them public encou- 
“ ragement in order to their fubliftence, and it 
muft provide againft- that /negligence to which 
they will naturally befubjed, either by annex- 
ing particular honors to the, profelTion , .by 
“ eftablifliing a long fubordination of ranks /and 
a ftri£l dependence , or by fome other expe- 
dient. ' Tlie perfons employed in the finances, 
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“ fleets, and magiftracy, are inftances of this order 
“ of men. 

“ It may naturally be thought, at firft fight, 
“ that the ecclefiaftics belong to the firft clafs , 
“ and that their encouragement, as well as that of 
lawyers and phyficians , may fafely be intrufted 
to the liberality of individuals, who are attached 
“ to their doctrines, and who find benefit or 
confolation from their fpiritual miniftry and 
“ aflTftance. • Their induftry and vigilance will, no 
“ doubt, be whetted by fuch an additional motive ; 
“ and their Ikill in the profeflion , as well as their 
addrefs in governing tl>e minds of people ^ muft 
“ receive daily increafe, from their’ increafing 
“ pradice, ftudy, and attention. 

“ But if we confider the matter more clofely , 
we ftiall find , that this interefted diligence of the 
“ clergy is' What every wife legiflator will ftudy 
“ to prevent ; becaufe, in every religion except 
“ the true, it is highly pernicious, and it has 
“ even a natural tendency to pervert the true, by 
“ infufing into it a ftrong mixture of fuperftition, 
“ folly, and delufion. Each ghoftly pra61itioner, in 
“ order to renderhimfelf more precious and facred 
“ ini-the eyes of his retainers, will infpire them 
** with the moft violent abhorrence of all other 
“ fe£b , and continually endeavour , by fome 
“ novelty," to excite the languid devotion of his 
audience. No regard will be paid to truth, 
** morals , Or decency in|the doctrines inculcated. 

Every tenet will be adopted that beftfuits the dif- 
“ orderlyafTe^ions of the human firame. Guftomers 
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“ will be drawn to each conventicle by new in- 
“ duftry and addrefs in pra£lifing on the palTions 
“ and credulity of the populace. And in the end, 
the civil magiftrate will find, that he has dearly 
“ paid for his pretended frugality, in faving a 
fixed eftabli(hment for thepriefts; and that in 
“ reality the moft decent and advantageous com- 
“ pofition, which he can make with thefpiritual 
“ guides, is to bribe their indolence, by affigning 
“ Hated falaries to their profeflion, and rendering 
it fuperfluous for them to be farther aflive j 
5 ‘ than merely prevent their flock from ftraying 
“ in queft of new paftures. And in this manner 
ecclefiaflical eftablifliments, though commonly 
“ they arofe at firft from religious views , prove 
in the end advantageous to the political in- 
“ terefls of fociety.” 

, But whatever may have been the good or bad 
effects of the independent provifion of the clergy } 
it has perhaps , been very feldom beftowed upon / 
them from any. view to. thofe effe^is. Times of 
violent religious controverfy have generally been 
times of equally violent political faction. Upon 
fuch occafions, each political party. has eitheri 
found it,, or imagined it , for its interelV, to league 
itfelf with fome one or other of the contending 
religious fefls. But this could be done only by 
adopting, or at leaft by favoring, the tenets of 
that particular fe£l. The fe 6 l which had the 
good fortune to be leagued with the conquering 
party, neceflarily fhared in the vifloryof its ally, 
by whofe favor andprote^on it was foon enabled 
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infome degree to filence and fubdueall its adver- 
faries. Thofe adverfaries had generally leagued 
themfelves with the enemies of the conquering 
party, and were therefore the enemies of that 
party. The clergy of this particular fe<3 having 
thus become complete mailers of the field , and 
their influence and authority with the great body 
of the people being in its higheft vigor, they 
were powerful enough to over-awe the chiefs 
and leaders of their own party, and to oblige the 
civil magiflrate to refped their opinions and in- 
clinations. Their firft demand was generally, that 
he Ihould filence and fubdueall their adverfaries ; 
and their fecond , that he Ihould bellow an inde- 
pendent provifion on themfelves. As they had 
generally contributed a good deal to the viilory , 
it feemed not unreafonable that they Ihould have 
fome Ihare in the fpoil. They were weary , 
befides, of humoring the people, and of depending 
npon their caprice for a fubfiflence. In making 
this demand, therefore, they confulted their own 
eafe and comfort, without troubling themfelves 
about 'the eIFe£l which it might have in future 
•times upon the influence and authority of their 
order. The civil magiflrate, who could comply 
with this demand only by giving them fomething 
which he would have chofen much rather to take, 
or to keep to himfelf , was feldom very forward 
to grant it. Necellity, however, always forced 
him to fubmic at lall i, though frequently not till , 
after many delays , evafions, and affedied excufes. 

But ifi politics had never called in the aid of 
religion , had the cpnquering party never adopted 
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the tenets of one fe£l more than thofe of another , 
when it had gained the vidlory , it would probably 
have dealt equally and impartially with all the dif- 
ferent ftfls, and have allowed every man to chufe 
his own prieft and his own religion as he thought 
proper. There would in this cafe, no doubt, 
have been a great multitude of religious feils. AI- 
moft every different congregation might probably 
have made a little feil by itfelf , or have entertained 
fome peculiar tenets of its own. Each teacher 
would no doubt have felt himfelf under the necef- 
fity of making the utmoft exertion, and of ufing 
every art both to preferve and to increafe the 
number of his difciples. But as every other teacher 
would have felt himfelf under the fame neceflity, 
the fuccefs of no one teacher, or fe<Jf of teachers, 
«6uld have been very great. The interefted and 
a£live zeal of religious teachers can be dangerous 
and troublefome only where there is , either but one 
fedl tolerated in the fociety , or where the whole of 
a large fociety is divided into two or three great 
fe<fls ; the teachers of each a<f\ing by concert , and 
under a regular difcipline and fubordination. But 
that zeal mnft he altogether innocent where the 
fociety is divided into two or three hundred , or 
perhaps into as many thoufand fmall feds , of which 
no one could he confiderable enough to diflurb the 
public tranquillity. The teachers of each fed, feeing 
themfelves furrounded on all fides with more ad- 
vtrfaries than friends , would be obliged to learn 
that candor and moderation which is lo feldom to 
be found among the teachers of thofe great feds, 
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whofe tenets being fupported by the civil magif- 
trate , are held in veneration by almoft all the 
inhabitants of extenfive kingdoms and empires , 
and who therefore fee nothing round them but 
followers, difciples, and humble admirers. The 
teachers of each little fe£i , finding themfelves 
almoft alone , would be obliged to refpe£l thofe of 
almoft every other fe£f , and the conceffions which 
they would mutually find it both convenient and 
agreeable to make to one another, might in time 
probably reduce the dodfrine of the greater part of 
them to that pure and rational religion , free from 
every mixture of abfurdity , impofture , or fanati- 
cifm, fuch as wife men have in all ages of the 
world wiflied to fee eftabliflied; but fuch as pofitive 
law has perhaps never yet eftablifhed , and probably 
never will eftablifli in any country : becaufe , with 
jegard to religion , pofitive law always has been , 
and probably always will be , more or lefs influen- 
ced by popular fuperftition and enthufiafm. This 
plan of ecclefiaftical government, or more properly 
of no ecclefiaftical government, was what the fe6l 
called Independents, a fed! no doubt of very wild 
enthufiafts, propofed to eftablifli in England to- 
w’ards the end of the civil war. If it had been 
eftabliflied , though of a very unphilofophical 
origin , it would probably by this time have been 
produdlive of the moft philofophical good temper 
and moderation with regard to every fort of 
religious principle. It has been eftabliflied in 
Pennfylvania, where, though the Quakers happen 
to be the. moft numerous , the law in reality 
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favors no one fefl more than another, and it is 
there faid to have been prodndlive of this philo< 
fophical good temper and moderation. 

But though this* equality of treatment fljould 
not be produflive of this good temper and mo- 
deration in all , or even in the greater part of the 
religious fefls of a particular country; yet provided 
thofe feils were fufficiently numerous, and each 
of them confeqnently too fmall to diflurb the 
public tranquillity, the exceflive zeal of each for 
its particular tenets could not well be produflive 
of any very hurtful effe<3s, but, on the contrary, 
of feveral good ones : and if the government was 
perfieflly decided both to let them all alone , and to 
oblige them all to let alone one another, there is 
little danger that they would not of their own 
accord fubdivide themfelves faft enough , fo as 
foon to become fufficiently numerous. 

In every civilized fociety , in. every fociety 
where the diftin£lion of ranks has once been com- 
pletely eftabliflied, there have been always two 
different fchemes or fyftems of morality current 
at the fame time; of which the one may be called 
the ftriifl; orauftere; the other the liberal, or, if 
you will, the loofe fyftem. The former is ge- 
nerally admired and revered by the common peor 
pie : the latter is commonly more.efleemed and 
adopted by what are called people of faffiion» 
The degree of difapprobation with which w^ 
ought to mark the vices of levity , the vices which 
are apt to arife from great profperity , and from 
the excefs of gaiety and good hunaor, feems to 
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conAitute the principal diAin£hon between thofe 
two oppofite fchemes or fyAems. In the liberal ot 
loofe fyAem , luxury, wanton and even diforderly 
mirth , the purfuit of pleafure to foilie degree of 
intemperance, 'the breach of chaAity, at leaA in 
one of the two fexes, &c. provided they are not 
accompanied with grofs indecency, and do not 
lead to falfliood or injuAice, are generally treated 
with a good deal of indulgence , and are eafily 
either excufed or pardoned altogether. In the 
auAere fyAem, on the contrary, thofe excefl’es are 
regarded with the utmoA abhorrence and detef- 
tation. The vices of levity are always ruinous to 
the common people , and a Angle week’s thought- 
leffnefs and diAipation is often fufficient to undo a 
poor workman for ever , and to drive him through 
defpair upon committing the moA enormous crimes. 
The wifer and better fort of the common people » 
therefore, have always the utmoA abhorrence and 
deteAation of fuch exceffes, which their experience 
tells them are fo immediately fatal to people of 
their condition. The diforder and extravagance 
of feveral years , on the contrary , will not always 
ruin a man of faAiion , and people of that rank are 
very apt to confider the power of indulging in 
fome degree of excefs as one of the advantages of 
their fortune , and the liberty of doing fo without 
cenfure or reproach , as one of the privileges which 
belong to' their Aatfon. In people of their own 
Aation, therefore, they regard fuch exceffes with 
but a fmall degree of difapprobation , and cenfure 
them either very Aightly or not at all. 

AlmoA 
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Almoft all religious feds have begun among the 
common people, from whom they have generally- 
drawn their earlieft, as well as their moft numer- 
ous profelytes. The auftere fyftem of morality 
has, accordingly, been adopted by thofe feds 
almoft conftantly, or with very few exceptions ; ^ 
for there have been fome. It*was the fyftem by 
which they could beft recommend themfelves to 
that order of people to whom they firft propofed 
their plan of reformation upon what had been 
before eftablilhed. Many of them, perhaps the 
greater part of them , have even endeavoured to 
gain credit by refining upon this auftere fyftem , 
and by carrying it to fome degree of folly and ex- 
travagance; and this excelTive rigor has frequently 
recommended them more than any thing elfe to 
the refped and veneration of the common people.^ 

A man of rank and fortune is by his ftation 
the diftinguilhed member of a great fociety, who 
attend to every part of his condud, and who 
thereby oblige him to attend to every part of it 
himfelf. His authority and confideration depend 
very much upon the refped which this fociety 
bears to him. He dare not do any thing which 
would difgrace or difcredit him in it, and he Is 
obliged to a very ftrid obfervation of that fpecies 
of morals, whether liberal or auftere, which the 
general confent of this fociety prefcribes to per- 
fons of his rank and fortune. A man of low con- 
dition, on the contrary, is far from being a diftin- 
guiflied member of any great fociety. While he 
remains in a country village his condud may be 
fV. of N. 4 . ^ 
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attended to, and be may be obliged to attend to 
it bimlelt. In this btiuition, and in this fituation 
only, he may have what is called a character to 
lofe. But as foon as he comes into a great city, 
he is funk in oblcurity and darknefs. His conduct 
is obitTved and attended to by nobody, and he is 
therefore very likely to negledl it himfelf, and to 
abandon himfelf to every fort of low profligacy 
and vice. He never emerges fo efic^lually from’ 
this obfcurity, his conduif never excites fo much 
the attention of any refpe6fable fociety, as by his 
becoming the member of a fmall religious fe61. He 
from that moment acquires a degree of confidera- 
tion which he never had before. All his brother 
feilaries are, for the credit of the fe£f , interefted 
to obferve his conduft, and if he gives occafion to 
«any fcandal, if he deviates very much from thofe 
auflere morals which they almoft always require of 
one another , to punifli him by what is always a 
very fevere punifliment, even where no civil efFe£ls 
attend it, expulfiOn or excommunication from the 
fe£l. In little religious fe<?ls, accordingly, the mo- 
rals of the common people have been almoft always 
remarkably regular and orderly; generally much 
more fo than in the eftablillied church. The mo- 
rals of thofe little fefls, indeed , have frequently 
been rather difagreeably rigorous and unfocial. 

There are two very eafy and effe61ual remedies, 
however, by whofe joint operation the ftate might, 
without violence, corre£l whatever was unfocial or 
difagreeably rigorous in the morab of all the little 
fedts into which the country was divided. 
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The firft of thofe remedies is the ftudy of fcience 
a«id philofophy, which the ftate might render al- 
moil univerfal among all people of middling of 
more than middling rank and fortune; not by 
giving falaries to teachers in order to make- them 
negligent and idle, but by inftituting fome fort of 
probation , even in the higher and more difiicult 
fciences, to be undergone by every perfon before 
he was permitted to exejcife any liberal profeifion, 
or befpre he could be. received as a candidate for 
any honorable office of truft Qr profit. If the ftate 
impofed upon this order of men the neceflity of 
learning, it would have no occafion to give itfelf 
any trouble about, providing them with proper 
teachers. They would foon find better teachers 
for themfelves than any whom tlie ftate could 
provide for them. Science is the great antidote to 
the poifon of enthufiafm and fuperftition ; and 
where all the fuperior ranj^s of people were fecured 
from it, the inferior rank? could not be much 
expofed to it. r 

The fecond of thofe remedies is the frequency 
and. gaiety of public diverfions.. The ftate, ;by 
encouraging, that is by giving entire liberty to all 
thofe who for their own intereft would attempt, 
without fcandal or indecency, to amufe and divert 
the people by painting, poetry, mufic, dancing; 
by all forts of dramatic reprefentations and exhi- 
bitions, would ealily dilfipate, in the greater part 
of them , that melancholy, and gloomy hunjor 
which is almoft always thenurfe of popular fuper- 
ftition and enthufiafmi- -Public diversions ihave 
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always been the objctls of dread and hatred, to all 
the fanatical promoters of thofe popular frenzies. 
The gaiety and good humor which thofe diverhons 
infpire were altogether inconfiftent with that tem- 
per of mind , which was fitteft for their purpofe, 
or which they coultl bell work upon. Dramatic 
reprefentations befides, frequently expofing their 
artifices to public ridicule, and fometimes even to 
public execration, were upon that account, more 
than all other diverfions^ the obje£fs of theix 
peculiar abhorrence. 

In a country where the law favored the teachers 
of no one religion more than thofe of another, it 
would not be neceffary tliat any of them fliould 
hnve any particular or immediate dependency upon 
the fovereign or executive posver j or that he fhould 
have any thing to do, either in appointing, or in 
difmifTing them from their ofRces. In fuch a fitua- 
tion he would have no oecafion to give himfelf any 
concern about them, further than to keep the 
peace among them, in the fame manner as among 
the reft of his fubjefls; that is, to hinder them 
from perfecuting, abufing, or oppreffing one ano- 
ther, But it is quite otherwife in countries where 
there is an eftablilhed or governing religion. The 
fovereign can in this cafe never be fecure, unlefs he 
has the means of influencing in a confiderable degree 
the greater part of the teachers of that religion. 

The clergy of every eflablifhed church conftitute 
a great incorporation. They can a£l in concert, 
and purfue their intereft upon one plan and with 
one fpixit^ as much as if they were under the 
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direftion of one man ; and they are frequently too 
under fuch direflion. Their intereft as an incor- 
porated body is never the fame with that of the 
fovereign , and is fometimes direfUy oppofite to it- 
Their great intereft is to maintain their authority 
with the people; and this authority depends np>on 
the fuppofed certainty and importance of the whole 
docftrine which they inculcate, and upon the fup- 
pofed necelhty of adopting every part of it with 
the moft implicit faith, in order to avoid eternal 
mifery. Should the fovereign have the impru- 
dence to appear either to deride or doubt himfelf 
of the moft trifling part of their dodlrine, or from 
humanity attempt to prote£l thofe who did either 
the one or the otlier, the punflilious honor of a 
clergy who have no fort of dependency upon 
- him, is immediately provoked to profcribe him as 
a profane perfon, and to employ all the terror* 
of religion in order to oblige the people to trans- 
fer their allegiance to fome more orthodox and 
obedient prince. Should he oppofe any of their 
pretenfions or nfurpations , the danger is equally 
' great. The princes who have dared in this man- 
ner to rebel againft the church , over and above, 
this crime ofrebellionj have generally been charged 
too with the additional crime of herefy, notwith- 
. ftanding their folemn proteftations of their faith 
and humble fubmiflion to every tenet which flie 
thought proper to prefcribe to them. But the 
authority of religion is fuperior to every other 
authority. The fears which it fuggefts conquer 
all other fears. When the authorised teacher^ of' 
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religion propagate through the great body of the 
people doilrines fubverfive of the authority of the 
fovereign , it is by violence only, or by the force 
of a ftanding army, that he can maintain lus au- 
thority. Even a ftanding army cannot in this cafe 
give him any lading fecurity; becaufe if the fol- 
diers are not foreigners, which can feldom be the 
cafe, but drawn from the great body of the people, 
which muft almoft always be the cafe, they are 
likely to be foon corrupted by thofe very do£lrines. 
The revolutions which the turbulence of the Greek 
clergy was continually occafioning at Conftantino- 
ple, as long as the eaftern empire fulififted; the 
convulfions which, during the courfe of feveral 
centuries, the turbulence of the Roman clergy was 
continually occafioning in every part of Europe, 
fufficiently demonftrate how precarious and infe- 
cure muft always be the fitiiation of the fovereign 
who has no proper means of influencing tlie clergy 
of the eftablifhed and governing religion of his 
country. 

Articles of faith , as well as all other fpiritual 
matters, it is evident enough, are not within tlie 
proper departmtmt of a temporal fovereign, who, 
tliongh he may be very well,qua!ified for protect- 
ing , is feldom fuppofed to be fo for inftruCiing the 
people. With regard to fnch matters, therefore, 
his authority can feldom be fulficient to counter- 
balance the united authority of the clergy of the 
cftablilhed clujrch. The public tranquillity, how- 
ever, and his own fecurity, may frequently depend 
upon the doClrines which they may think prope* 
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to propagate concerning fuch matters. As he can 
feldom directly oppofe their decifion, therefore, 
with proper weight and authority, it is neceffary 
that he fliould be able to influence itj and he can 
influence it only by the fears and expeftations 
which he may excite hi the greater part of the inr 
dividuals of the order. Thofe fears and expecta- 
tions may confill in the fear of deprivation or other 
puni/hment, and in the expeilation of further 
preferment. 

In all Chriftian churches the benefices of the clergy 
are a fort of freeholds which they enjoy, not during 
pleafure, but during life, or good behaviour. If they 
held them by a more precarious tenure, and were 
liable to be turned out upon every flight difobliga- 
tion either of the fovereign or of his minifters, it 
would perhaps be impolfible for them to maintain 
their authority with the people, who would then 
confider them as mercenary dependents upon the 
court, in the fincerity of whofe inftrueffions they 
could no longer have ony confidence. But fliould 
the fovereign attempt irregularly, and by violence, 
to deprive any number of clergymen of their free- 
holds,* on account, perhaps, of their having pro- 
pagated , with more than ordinary zeal , fome 
failious or feditious dodlrine, he would only render, 
by fuch perfecution, both them and their do£lrine 
ten times more popular , and therefore ten times 
more troublefome and dangerous than they had 
been before. Fear is in almoft all cafes a wretched 
inftrument of government, and ought in particular 
never to be employed againft any order of men vvhof 
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have the fmalleft pretcnfions to independency. To 
attempt to terrify them, ferves only to irritate their 
bad humor, and to confirm them in an oppofition 
which more gentle ufage perhaps might eafily in- 
duce them, cither to foften or to lay afide altogether- 
The violence which the French government ufually 
employed in order to oblige all their parliaments, 
or fovereign courts of juftice, to enregifler any un- 
popular edi£l, very feldom fucceeded. The means 
commonly employed, however, the imprifonment 
of all the refractory members, one would think were 
forcible enough. The princes of the houfe of Stewart 
fometimes employed the like means in order to in- 
fluence fome of the members of the parliament of 
England; and they generally found them equally 
intractable. The parliament of England is now ma- 
naged in another manner ; and a very fmall experi- 
ment, which the duke ofChoifeul made aboy t twelve 
years ago upon the parliament of Paris, demonftrat- 
ed fufficiently that all the parliaments of France 
might have been managed flill more eafily in the 
fame manner. That experiment was not purfued. 
For though management and perfuafion are always 
the eafieft and the fafeftinflruments of government, 
as force and violence are the worft and the moft dan- 
gerous, yet fuch, it feems, is the natural infolence 
of man, that he almofl always difdains to ufe the 
good inflrument, except when he cannot or darp 
not ufe the bad one. The French government 
could and durft ufe force, and therefore difdained 
to ufe management and perfuafion. But there 
js no order of men , it appears , I believe , from 
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the experience of all ages, upon whom it is fo 
dangerous , or rather fo perfeflly ruinous , to em- 
ploy force and violence, as upon the refpefted 
clergy of any eftabliihed church. The rights , the 
privileges , the perfonal liberty of every individual 
ecclefiaftic, who is upon good terms with his ov\i» 
order, are, even in the moft defpotic governments , 
more refpeiled than thofe of any other perfon of 
nearly equal rank and fortune. It is fo in every 
gradation of defpotifm , from that of the gentle 
and mild government of Paris , to that of the 
violent and furious government of Conftantinople. 
But though this order of men can fcarce ever be 
forced, they may be managed as eafily as any 
other ; and the fecurity of the fovereign , as well as 
the public tranquillity , feems to depend very much 
upon the means which he has of managing them ; 
and thofe means feem to confift altogether in the 
preferment which he has to beftow upon them. 

In the ancient Conftitution of the Chriftian 
church , the bifhop of each diocefe was eleiled by 
the joint votes of the clergy and of the people of 
the epifcopal city. The people did not long retain 
their right of eleflion j and while they did retain 
it, they almofl always a£led under the influence of 
the clergy, who in fuch fpiritual matters appeared 
to be their natural guides. The clergy, however, 
foon grew weary of the trouble of managing them , 
and found it ealier to ele£l tjieir own bifltops* 
themfelves. The abbot , in the fame manner , 
was ele 61 ed*by the monks of the monaftery, at 
lead in the greater part of abbacies. All the inferior 
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cccl{‘fi.iftical benefices comprehended within the 
xfiocef'e were coilated by the bifljop , who bcflowed. 
them ujion luelt tccleliaftics as he thouglic proper. 
All churdi prelermeiiis were in this manner in the 
dilpolal of the church, The fovereign, tliongh he. 
rnigtit have loiue iiidircd influence in thofeeledflons, 
and though it was lonietimes ufual to afk. both his 
confent to eledt, and Jus approbation of the elec- 
tion, yet had no diied or futhcient means of 
managing the clergy, Tiie ambition of every 
clergyman naturally led him to pay court, not fo 
jnuch to his fovereign , as to his own order, from 
winch only he could expedi preferment. 

Through the greater part of Europe the Pope 
gradually drew to himfelf firfl the collation of 
aimoil ail bifhoprics and abbacies, or of what 
were called Confiftorial lienefices, and afterwards, 
by various machinations and pretences , of the 
greater part of inferior benefices comprehended 
within each diocefe; little more being left to the 
bifliop than what was barely neceflary to give him 
a decent authority with his own clergy. By this 
arrangement the condition of the fovereign was 
Rill worfe than it had been before. The clergy 
of all the different countfies of Europe were thus 
formed into a fort of fpiritual army, difperfed in 
different quarters , indeed , but of which all the 
movements and operations could now be diredled 
by one head, and condudled upon one uniform 
plan. The clergy of each particular country might 
be confidered as a particular detachment of that 
arnjy, of whicli the operatioiis could eaflly be 
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fupported and feconded by all the other detach- 
ments quartered in the different countries round 
about. Each detachment was not only indepen- 
dent of the fovereign of the country in which it 
%vas quartered, and by which it was maintained, 
bnt dependent upon a foreign fovereign , who 
.could at. any time turn its arms againft the fove- 
reign of that particular country, and fupport them 
by the arms of all the other detachments. 

Thofe arms were the moll formidable that can 
well be imagined. In the ancient Hate of hinrope , 
before the eftabl.ifliment of arts and manufaflures, 
the wealth of the clergy gave thena the fame fort 
of influence over the common people, which that 
of the great baroils gave them over their refpe^iive 
vaflals, tenants, and retainers. In the great landed 
eftates , which the miftaken piety both of princes 
and private perfons had bellowed upon the church , 
jurifdidions were eflablifbed of the fame kind with 
thofe of the great barons; and for the fame reafon. 
In thofe great landed ellates , the clergy , or their 
bailiffs, could eafily keep the peace without th6 
fupport or afliftance either of the king or of any 
other perfon; and neither the king nor any other 
^ perfon could keep the peace there witliout the 
fupport and afliftance of the clergy. The jurif- 
diclions of the clergy, .therefore, in their particular 
baronies or manors, were .equally independent, 
and equally exclufive of the authority of the king’s 
courts , as thofe of the great temporal lords. The 
tenants of the clergy were, like thofe of the great 
barons, almoft alltenants atwill,enUrely dependent 
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upon their immediate lords , and therefore liable to 
be called out at pleafure, in order to fight in any 
quarrel in which the clergy might think, proper to 
engage them. Over and above the rents of thofe 
cftares, the clergy poffelTed, in the tithes, a very 
large portion of the rents of all the other eftates 
in every kingdom of Europe. The revenues arifing 
from both thofe fpfecies of rents were , the greater 
part of them , paid in kind , in com , wine , cattle, 
poultry, &c. The quantity exceeded greatly what 
• the clergy could themfelves confume ; and there 
were neither arts nor manufadiures for the produce 
of which they could exchange the furplus. The 
clergy could derive advantage from this immenfe 
furplus in no other way than by employing it, 
as the great barons employed the like furplus of 
their revenues, in the moll profufe hofpitality, 
and in the moft ex/tenfive charity. Both the hofpi- 
tality and the charity of the ancient clergy , accord- 
ingly , are faid to have been very great. They not 
only maintained almoft the whole poor of every 
kingdom , but many knights and gentlemen had 
frequently no other means of fubfiltence than by 
travelling about from monaftery to monaftery, 
under pretence of devotion , but in reality to enjoy 
the hofpitality of the clergy. The retainers of fome 
particular prelates were often as numerous as thofe 
of the greateft lay -lords; and the retainers of all 
the clergy taken together were, perhaps, more 
numerous than thofe of all the lay -lords. There 
was always much more union among-the clergy 
than among the l^j[-lords. The former wereundec 
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a regular difcipKne and fubordination to the papal 
authority. The latter were under no regular dif- 
cipline or fubordination, but almoft always equally 
jealous of one another , and of the king. Though 
the tenants and retainers of the clergy , therefore, 
had both together been lefs numerous than thofe 
of the great lay -lords, and their tenants were 
probably much lefs numerpus, yet their union 
would have rendered them more formidable. The 
hofpitality and charity of the clergy too, not only 
gave them the command of a great temporal 
force, butincreafed very much the weight of their 
fpiritual weapons. Thofe virtues procured them the 
highell refpe£l and veneration among all the inferior 
ranks of people, of whom many were conftantly , 
and almoft all occafionally, fed by them. Every 
thing belonging or related tofo popular an order, 
its poffeflions, its privileges, its dodlrines, ne- 
ceffarily appeared facred in the eyes of the com" 
mon people , and every violation of them , 
whether real or pretended , the higheft adl of 
lacrilegious wickednefs and profanenefs. In this 
ftate of things, if the fovereign frequently found 
it difficult to refill the confederacy of a few of 
the great nobility, we cannot wonder that ho 
Ihould find it Hill more fo to refift the united 
force of the clergy of his own dominions , 
fupported by that of the clergy of all tha 
neighbouring dominions. In fuch circumftance| 
the wonder is, not that' he was fometimes 
obliged to yield, hot that he ever was able to 
refift. 
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The privileges of the clergy in thofe ancient 
times (which to us who live in the prefent times 
apj)ear the moft abfurd), their total exemption 
Iruin the fecular jurifdidion , for example , or 
what in England was called tlie benefit of clergy; 
were the natural or rather the necelfary confe- 
quences of this Aate of things. How dangerous 
muft it have been for the fovereign to attempt to 
punilli a clergyman for any crime whatever, if his 
own order were difpofed to protefl liim , and' to 
reprefent either the proof as infufficient for con- 
vi<51ing fo holy a man , or the punilhment as too 
fevere to be inflidted upon one whofe' jjerfon had 
been rendered facred by religion? The fovereign 
could, in fuch circumftances, do no better than 
leave him to be tried by the ecclefiaAical courts, 
who , for the honor of their own order , were 
interefted to reftrain, as much aspoflible, every 
member of it from committing enormous crimes, 
or even from giving occafion to fuch grofs fcandal 
as might difguft the minds of the people. 

In the Aate in which things were through the 
greater part of Europe during the tenth, eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, and for fome 
time both before and after that period , the con- 
Aitution of the church of Rome may be confidered 
as the moA formidable combination that ever was 
formed agaiuA the authority and fecurity of civil 
government, as well as again A the liberty , reafon, 
andhappinofs of mankind, which can Aonrilh only 
where civil government is able, to protedljhem. 
Ill that conAitution the grolfeA delufions of 
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fiiperflition were fupported in fucli a manner by 
the private intereftsof fo great a number of people 
as put them out of all danger from any aflault of 
human reafon: becaufe though humajfreafon might 
perhaps have been able to unven, even to the 
eyes of the common people , fome of the delufions 
of fuperftitionj it could never have dilTolved the 
ties of private intereft. Had thisconftitutibn been 
attached by no other enemies but the feeble efforts 
of human reafon , it muft have endured for ever. 
But that immenfe and well-built fabric, which ‘all 
the wifdom and virtue of man could never have 
fliaken , much lefs have overturned , was by the 
natural courfe of things , firft weakened, and after- 
wards in part deftroyed , and is now likely , in the 
■courfe of a few centuries more, perhaps, to 
crumble into ruins altogether. 

The gradual improvements of arts, manufacffures, 
and commerce, the famecaufes which deftroyed 
the power of the great barons , dellroyed in tlie 
fame manner, through the greater part ofEurope^ 
the whole temporal power of the clergy. In the 
produce of arts, manufadures, and commerce, 
the clergy, like the great barons , found fomething 
for which they could exchange their rude produce , 
and thereby difcovered the means of fpending their 
whole revenues upon their own perfons , without 
giving any confiderable lhare of them to^ other 
people. Their charity became gradually lefs exten- 
five, their hofpitality lels liberal of lefs profufe, 
Their retainers became confequently lefs numerous, 
and by degrees dwindled away altogether. The 
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clergy too , like the great barons , wilLed • to get 
a better rent from their landed eftates , in order to 
fpend it , in the fame manner , upon the gratifica- 
tion of thei/ own private vanity and folly. But 
this increafe o^ent could be got only by granting 
leafes to their tenants , who thereby became in a 
great meafure independent of them. The ties of 
intereft, which bound the inferior ranks of people 
to the clergy, were in this manner gradually broken 
and dilfolved. They were even broken and dit* 
folved fooner than thofe which bound the fame 
ranks of people to the great barons ; becaufe the 
benefices of the church being, the greater part of 
them , much fmaller than the eftates of the great 
barons, the poffeffor of each benefice was much, 
fooner able to fpend the whole of its revenue upon 
his own perfon. During the greater part of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the power of 
the great barons was , through the greater part of 
Europe, in full vigor. But the temporal power 
of the clergy, the abfolute command which they 
had once had over the great body of the people, 
was very much decayed. The power of the 
church was by that time very nearly reduced 
through! the greater part of Europe to what arofo 
from her fpiritual authority; and even that fpi- 
ritual authority was much weakened when it 
ceafed to be fupported by the charity and hofpi- 
tality of the clergy. The inferior ranks of people 
no longer looked upon that order, as they had 
done before, as the comforters of their diftrel’s, 
and 'the relievers of their indigence. On the 

contrary. 
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rontrary, they were provoked and difgufledby the 
vanity, luxury, and expenfe of the richer clergy, 
who appeared to fpend upon their own plealures 
what had always before been regarded as the patri- 
mony of the poor- ',,>•- 

In this fituation of things, the fovereigns in,_the 
different ftates of Europe endeavoured to recover 
the influence which they had once had in the dif- 
pofal of the great benefices of the church, by pro- 
curing to the deans and chapters of each diocefe 
the reftoration of their ancient right of eledVing the 
biihop, and to the monks of each abbacy that of 
eleiling the abbot. The re-eftabli(hing of this an- 
cient order was the object of feveral flatutes ena<9-» 
«d in England during the courfeiof the fourteenth 
century, particularly of what is called the*ftatute 
of provifors; and of the Pragmatic fandfioti eflab- 
lilhed in France in the fifteenth century. In order 
to render the eledlion valid, it was neceflar.y’that 
the fovereign Ihould both confent to it before- 
hand, and afterwards approve' of 'the perfonieledti 
ed; and though the ele^lion was Hill fuppofed-tb 
te free, he had, however, all the indiredl niems 
which his fituation neceflarily; afforded vof 
influencing' the clergy' in his own'dominibiis. Odher 
regulations of a fimilar tendency were eftabliflwd 
in other parts of. Europe., But:the poWer.of. the 
pope in the collation of the great benefices iof the 
church feems , before the reformation , • -tp . have 
been no-where fo effeilnally and fo univerfally: ree 
flrained asiuTranceand'England. The Concordat 
after^vards , dn the fixteemh century, gave tovthd 
W. of N. 4- 9 
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kings of France the abfolute right of p^efenting t(^ 
all the great, or what are called the confiftorial 
benefices of the Gallican church. 

Since the eflablilhment of the Pragmatic fanflion 
and of the Concordat , the clergy of France have 
in general fliown lefs refpe£l to the decrees of the 
papal court tlian the clergy of any other catholic 
country. In all the difputes which their fovereign 
has had with the pope, they have almoft conftantly 
taken party with the former. This independency 
of the clergy of France upon the court of Rome,, 
feems to be principally founded upon the Pragmatic 
(andlion and the Concordat. In the earlier periods 
of the monarchy, the clergy of France appear to 
have been as much devoted to the pope as thole of 
any other country.- When Robert the fecond prince 
of the Capetian race',- was moft unjuAly excom- 
municated by the court of Rome, his own fer- 
vants, it is faid, threw the viiSuals which came 
from his table to the dogs, and refufed to talle 
any. thing themfelves which had been polluted by 
the conta£l of a perfon in his fituation. They were 
taught to do fo,.it may very fafely .be prefumed , 
lay the clergy of his own dominions. 

•;..The claimiof collating to the great benefices of 
the church, a claim in defence of which the court 
of Rome had frequently lhaken , and fometimes 
otierturned the thrones of fome' of the greateft 
fovereigns in Chrillendom , was in this manner 
either rcfirained or modified , or given up alto- 
gether, in many different parts of Europe, even 
before the time of the reformation. ;As the clergy 
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Fid now lefs influence over the people , fo the 
ftate had more influence over the clergy. The 
clergy therefore had both lefs power and lefs in- 
clination to difturb the ftate. 

* The authority of the church of Rome was in this 
ftate of dedenfion, Wlien the difputes which gave 
birth to the reformation, began in Germany, and 
foon fpread-themfelves'throngh every plrt of Eu- 
rope. The new dodlrines were everywhere received 
ivith a high degree of popular favor. They were 
propagated with all that' enthufiaftic zeal which 
commonly animates the’ fpirit of party, when it 
attacks eftabliflied authority. The teachers ofthofe 
do£lrines, though perhaps in other refpeils 'not 
more learned than many of the divines who de* 
fended the eftabliflied church, feem in general to 
have been better acquainted with ecclefiaftical 
hiftory, and with the origin and progrefe of that 
fyftem oftopinions upon which the authority of thO 
church was eftabliflied, and they had thereby fome 
advantage in almoft every difpute. The aufterity 
of their manners gave them' authority with the 
Common people, who contirafted the ftrlfh-egularicy 
of their conduil with the difordcrly lives of the 
greater part of their own clergy. They poffefled too 
in a much higher degree than their adverfaries, all 
the arts of popularity and of gaining profelytes', 
arts which the lofty and dignified fons of the 
church had long neglefted, as being to them in a 
great meafure ufelefs. The reafop Of the new 
doi^rines recommended them tofome, theixmovelty 
to many; the hatred and contempt of the eftabliflied 
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clergy to a ftill greater number; but the zealous, 
paflionate, and fanatical, though frequently coarfe 
and ruflic eloquence with which they were almoft 
every where inculcated , recommended them to 
by far the greatefl number. 

The fuccefs of the new do61rines wag almoft every 
where fo great, that the princes who at that time 
Jiappened to be on bad terms with the court of 
Rome, were by means of them eafily enabled, in 
their own dominions, tooverturn the church, which, 
having Joft the refpe£l and veneration of the inferior 
ranks of people, could make fcarce any refinance. 
The court of Rome had difobliged fpmeot the Ihial- 
ler princes in the northern parts of Germany, whom 
it had probably confidered as too infignificant to be 
worth the managing. They univerfally, therefore, 
eftabliflied the reformation in their own dominions. 
, The tyranny of Chriftiern II. and of Troll arch- 
bifliop of Upfal, enabled Guftavus Vafa to expel 
them both from Sweden. The pope favored the 
tyrant and the archbilhop, and Guftavus Vafa 
found no difficulty in eftablifliing the reformation 
in Sweden. Chriftiern II. was afterwards depofed 
from the throne of Denmark, where his condu^I 
had rendered him as odious as in Sweden. The 
pope , however , was ftill difpofed to favor him , 
and Frederic of Holftein, who had mounted the 
throne in his ftead, revenged himfelf by following 
the example of Guftavus Vafa. The magiftrates 
of Berne and Zuric, who had no particular quarrel 
with the pope , eftabliflied with great eafe the 
reformation in thefr refpedive cantons, where 
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Juft before fome of the clergy had, by an impofture 
fomewhat grofi'er than ordinary, rendered the 
whole order both odious and contemptible. 

In this critifcal fituation of its affairs, the papal 
court was at fufhcient pains to cultivate the friend- 
fliip of the powerful fovereigns of France and Spain, 
of whom the latter was at that time emperor of 
Germany. With their affiftance it was enabled, 
though not without great difficulty and much 
bloodflied , either to fupprefs altogether, or to 
obftrndl very much the progrefs of the reformation 
in their dominions. It was well enough inclined ' 
too to be complaifant to the king of England* 
But from the circumftances of the times, it could 
not be fo without giving offence to a ftill greater 
fovereign, Charles V. king of Spain and emperor 
of Germany. Henry VIII. accordingly, though 
he did not embrace himfelf the greater part of the 
doflrines of the reformation, was yet enabled, 
by their general prevalence, to fupprefs all the 
monafteries, and to abolifli the authority of the 
church of Rome in his dominions. That he fliould 
go fo far, though he went no further, gave fome 
fatisfa£lion to the, patrons of the reformation, 
who having got poffeffion of the government in 
the reign of his fon and fucceffor, completed 
w'ithout any difficulty the work which Henry VIII.: 
had begun. : 

In fome countries, as in Scotland, where the 
government was weak , unpopular, and not very 
firmly eftablillied , the reformation was ftrong 
enough to. overturn, not only, the churchy but 
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the ftate likewife for attempting to fupport th^ 
church. 

Among the followers of the reformation, dif. 
perfed in all the different countries of Europe, there 
was no general tribunal, which, like that of the 
court of Rome, or an cecumenical council , could 
fettle all difputes among them, and with irrefiflible 
authority prefcribe to all of them the precife limit* 
of orthodoxy. When the followers of the reforma- 
tion in one country, therefore, happened to differ 
from their brethren in another , as they had no 
common judge to appeal to, the difpute could 
never be decided; and many fuch difputes arofe 
among them. Thofe concerning the government of 
the church, and the right of conferring ecdefiaflical 
benefices, were perhaps the mofl interefUng to the 
peace and welfare of civil fociety. They gave birth 
accordingly to the two principal parties or fe£ls 
among the followers of the reformation , the Lu- 
theran and Calviniftic fe£ls, the only fetls among 
them, of which thedocfrine and difciplinehave ever 
yet been eftablifhed by law in any part of Europe.' 

The followers of Luther, together with what 
is called the church of England, preferved more 
or lefs of the epifcopal government, eftablifhed 
fubordination among the clergy, gave the fove- 
reign the difpofal of all the bifhoprics , and 
other confiftorial benefices within his dominions, 
and thereby rendered him the real head of thq 
church ; and without depriving the bifliop of the 
right of collating to the fmaller benefices within 
bis diocefe, they, even to thofe benefices, not 
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only admitted, but favored the right of prefentation 
both in the fdvereign and in all other lay-patrons. 
This fyftem of church government was from the 
beginning favorable to peace and good order, and 
to fubmiflion to the civil fovereign. It has never, 
accordingly, been the occafion of any tumult or 
civil commotion in any country in which it has 
once been eftablillied. The church of England in 
particular has always valued herfelf, with great 
reafon, upon the unexceptionable loyalty of her 
principles. U nder fuch a government the clergy na- 
turally endeavour to recommend themfelves to the 
fovereign, to the court, and to the nobility and 
gentry of the country, by whofe influence they 
chiefly expefl to obtain preferment. They pay 
court to thofe patrons, fometimes, no doubt, by 
the vileft flattery and affentation , but frequently 
too by cultivating all thofe arts which beft deferve, 
and which are, therefore, moll likely to gain them 
the efteem of people of rank and fortune; by their 
knowledge in all the different branches of ufeful and 
ornamental learning, by the decent liberality of 
their manners, by the focial good humor of their 
eonverfation, and by their avowed contempt of 
thofe abfurd and hypocritical aufterities which 
fanatics inculcate and pretend to pradife , in or- 
der to draw upon themfelves the veneration , and 
upon the greater part of men of rank and for- 
tune, who avow that they do not praflife ‘them , 
the abhorrence of the common people. Such a 
clergy, however, while they pay their court in 
this manner to the higher ranks of life, are very 
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apt to negle£l altogetlier the means of maintain- 
ing their influence and authority with the lower. 
They are liftened to, efteemed and refpedted by 
their fuperiors; but before their inferiors they are 
frequently incapable of defending, effe£lually and 
to the convi(flion of fuch hearers, their own fobep 
and moderate do^lrines againft the moft ignorant 
enthufiaft who chufes to attack them. . 

The followers ofZuinglius, or more properly 
thofe of Calvin, on the contrary, beftowed upon 
-the people of each parifli , whenever the church 
became vacant, the right of electing their own 
paftor; and eflabliflied at the fame time the moft 
perfect e(|uality among the clergy. The former’ 
part of this inftitution, as long as it remained in 
vigor, fcems to have been produ£live of nothing 
but diforder and confufion , and to have tended 
equally to corrupt the morals both of the clergy and 
of the people. The latter part feems-never to have 
had any efleils but what were perfeflly agreeable. 

As long as the people of each parifli preferved 
the right of eleiiing their own paftors , they a£ied 
almoll always under the influence of the clergy, 
and generally of the moft fadious and fanatical 
of the order. The clergy, in order to preferve 
their influence in thofe popular eledions , be- 
came , or afleded to become/, many of them , fa- 
natics themfelves, encouraged fanaticifm among 
the people, and gave the preference almoft al- 
Avays to the moft fanatical candidate. So fmall 
a matter as the appointment of a parifli prieft 
occafioned almoft always a violent cqnteft, not 
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only in one parilh, but in all the neighbouring 
parillies , who feldom failed to take part in the 
quarrel. When the parilh happened to lae fituated 
in a great city, it divided all the inhabitants into 
two parties; and when that city happened either 
to conllitute itfelf a little republic , or to be the 
, Jiead and capital of a little republic , as is the cafe 
with many of the confiderable cities in Switzerland 
and Holland, every paltry difpute of this kind 
over and above exafperating the animofity of all - 
their other faflions , threatened to leave behind it 
both a new fchifm in the church, and a new fac- 
tion in the Hate. In thofe fmall republics, there- 
fore, the raagiftrate very foon found it neceflary , 
for the fake of preferving the public peace, to af- 
fume to himfelf the right of prefpntingto all vacant 
benefices. ■ In Scotland, the moll extenfive country 
in which this prefbyterian form of church govern- 
ment has ever been eftablilhed , the rights of pa- 
tronage were in effe£l aboliflied by the a£l which 
eftablilhed prefbytery in the beginning of the reign 
of William III. That a£l at leaft put it in the 
power of certain claffes of people in each parilh, 
to purchafe, for a very fmall price, the right of 
electing their own paftor. The conftitution which 
this aft eftablilhed was allowed to fubfift for 
about two-and- twenty years, but was abolilhed 
by the loth of queen Apne, ch. J 2 . on account 
of the confufions and diforders which this mote 
popular mode of eleilion had almoft every where 
occafioned. In fo extenfive a country as Scotland,- 
however, a tumult in a remote pari/h was not 
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fo like to give diAnrbance to government, as in. 
a ftnaller Rate. The loth of queen Anne re- 
ftored the rights of patronage. But though in Scot- 
land the law gives the benefice without any excep- 
tion to theperfon prefented by the patron; yet the 
church requires fometimes ( for flie has not in this 
refpeA been very uniform in her decifions ) a cer- • 
tain concurrence of the people , before fhe will 
confer upon the prefentee what is called the cure 
offouls, or the ecclefuAical j urtidi£fion in the parifh. 
She fometimes at leaft, from an affeded concern for 
the peace oftheparifTi, delays the fettlement till this 
Concurrencecanbeprocured.Theprivate tampering 
offome of the neighbouring clergy, fometimes to 
procure, but more frequently to prevent this con- 
currence , and the popular arts which they culti- 
vate in order to enable them upon fuch occafions 
to tamper more effeilually, are perhaps the caufes 
which principally keep up whatever remains of 
the old fanatical fpirit, either in the clergy or in 
the people of Scotland. 

The equality which the prefbyterian form of 
church government eftablifhes among the clergy, 
confiAs, firft, in^the equality of authority or ec- 
clefiaftical jurifdi£lion ; and, fecondly, in the 
equality of benefice. In all prefbyterian churches 
the equality of authority is perfeft; that of be- 
nefice is not fo. The difference, however , be- 
tween one benefice and another , is feldom fo 
confiderable as commonly to tempt the pofl'effor 
even of the fmall one to pay court to his patron, 
by the ^tle arts of flattery and aflentation , in 
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order to geta better. In all the prelby terian churches, 
iwhere the rights of patronage are thoroughly 
eUablifhwd , it is by nobler and better arts that the 
eftabliflied clergy in general endeavour to gain the 
favor of their fuperiors; by their learning, by the 
irreproachable regularity of their life , and by the 
faithful anddiligentdifcharge of theirduty.Their pa- 
trons even frequently complain of the independency 
of their fpirit , which they are apt to conftrue into 
ingratitude for paft favors , but which at worft , 
perhaps , isfeldotli any more than that indifference 
which naturally arifes from the confeioufnefs that 
no further favors of the kind are ever to be ex- 
pelled. There is fcarce perhaps to be found any 
where in Europe a more learned, decent, inde- 
pendent , and refpedlable fet of men , th;m the 
greater part of the prefbyterian clergy of Hol- 
land, Geneva, Switzerland, and Scotland. 

Where the church benefices are all nearly 
equal, none of them can be very great, and this 
mediocrity of benefice, though it may no doubt 
be carried too far, has, however, fome very 
agreeable effe£ls. Nothing but the moft exemplary 
morals can give dignity to a man of fmall for* 
tune. The vices of levity and vanity necelTarily 
render him ridiculous, and are, befides, .almofl as 
ruinous to him as they are to the comtnon people, 
In his own condufl, therefore, he is obliged to 
follow that fyflem 'of morals which tlie common 
people refpe£f the moft. He gains their efteem 
and affeflion by that plan of life which his own 
intercft and fituation would lead him to follow. 
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The common people look npon him with that 
kindnefs with which we naturally regard one who 
approaches fomewhat to our own condition , but 
who, we iliiiik., ouglit to be in a higher. Theix 
kindnefs naturally provokes his kindnefs. He be- 
comes careful to inftru£i them, and attentive to 
'afTiR and relieve them. He does not even defpife the 
prejudices of people who are difpofed to be fo fa- 
vorable to him, and never treats them with thofe 
contemptuous and arrogant airs which wefo often 
meet with in the proud dignitaries of opulent and 
well endowed churches. The prefbytenan clergy > 
accordingly, have more influence over the minds of 
the common people than perhlpsthe clergy ot any 
other eftablilhed church. It is accordingly in prefby- 
terian /countries only that we ever find the common 
people converted, without perfecution, completely, 
and almoft to a man , to the eftabliflied church. 

In countries w'here* church benefices are the 
geater, part of them very moderate, a chair in a 
univerfity is generally a better eftablifliment than 
a church benefice. The univerfities have , in this 
cafe , the picking and chufing of their member^ 
from all the churchmen of the country, who, in 
every country , conftitute by far the moft numer- 
ous clafe of men of letters. Where church be- 
nefices , on the contrary , are many of them very 
confiderable , the church naturally draws from 
the univerlTties the greater part of their eminent 
men of letters ; who generally find fome patron 
who. does himfelf honor by. procuring them 
^un^h preferment. In the former fituation we 
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are likely to find the univerfuies filled with themoft 
eminent men of letters that are to be found in the 
country. In the latter we are likely to find few 
eminent men among thejn , and thofe lew among 
the youngeft members of the fociety, who are 
likely too to be drained away from it, before they 
can have acquired experience and knowledge 
enough to be of much ufe to it. It is obferved by 
Mr. de Voltaire, that father Porree, ajefuit of no 
great eminence in the republic of letters, was the 
only profeflbr they had ever had in France whofe 
works were worth the reading. In a country which 
has produced fo many eminent men of letters , it 
mull appear fomewhat lingular , that fcarce one 
of them fhoqld have been a profelTor in a univer- 
fity.* The famous Gaffendi was , in the beginning 
of his life , a profelTor in. the uuiverfity of Aix. 
Upon the firft dawning of his genius , it was repre- 
fented to him , that by going into the church he 
could ealily find a much more quiet and comfort- 
able fubfiftence, aswellasa better fituation for pur- 
fuinghisftudies; and he immediately followed the 
-advice.' The obfervation of Mr. de Voltaire may 
be applied, I believe, not only to France, but to 
all other Roman catholic countries. We very rarely 
find,, in, any of them, an eminent man of letters 
who is a profeflbr in a univerfity , except, perhaps, 
in the profeffions of law and phyfic ; profellions 
from which the church is not fo likely to draw 
them. After the church of Rome, that of Eng- 
land is by far the richeft and befl endowed 
church in Chriflendom. In England^ accordingly , 
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the church is continually draining the univerfitie* 
of all their beft and ableft: members ; and an old 
college tutor, who is known and dillMiguilhed in 
Europe as an eminent man of fetters, is as rarely 
to be found there as in any Roman catholic coun- 
try. In Geneva, on the contrary, in the proteflant 
cantons of Switzerland , in the proteftant countries 
of Germany, in Holland, in Scotland, in Sweden, 
and Denmark, the moft eminent men of letters 
whom thofe countries have produced , have, not 
all indeed , but the far greater part of them, been 
profeffors in univerfities. In thofe countries the 
univerfities are continually draining the church of 
all its moft eminent men of letters. 

It may, perhaps, be worth while to remark, 
that, if we except the poets, a few orators, and 
a few hiftorians, the faf greater part of the other 
eminent men of letters , both of Greece and 
Rome, appear to have been either public or pri- 
vate teachers j generally either of philofophy or 
of rhetoric. This remark will be found to 
hold true from the days of Lyfias and Ifocrates, 
of Plato and Ariftotle: down to thofe of Plu- 

' f 

tarch and Epiftetus , of Suetonius and Quinti- 
lian. To impofe upon any man the necelfity of 
teaching, year after year, any particular branch 
of fcience, feems, in reality, to be the moft ef- 
fe£lual, method for rendering him completely 
mafter of it himfelf. By being obliged to go 
every y«ar over the fame ground , if he is good 
for any thing,. ho necefl'arily becomes, in a:few 
years , .well acquainted with every part of itj and 
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if upon any particular point he fliould form too 
hally an opinion one year, when he comes in the 
.courfe of his le^lures to re-confider the fame fub- 
je£l the year thereafter, he is very likely to corredf it. 
As to be a teacher of fcience is certainly the na^ 
tural employment of a mere man of letters; fo is 
it likewife, perhaps,' the education which is moft 
likely to render him a man «f folid learning and 
knowledge. The mediocrity of church benefices 
naturally tends to •draw the greater part of men of 
letters, in the country where it takes placp , to the 
employment in which they can be the moft ufeful 
to the public, and, at the fame time, to give them 
the belt education , perhaps, they are capable of 
receiving. It tends to render their learning both 
as folid as podible, and as ufeful aspoffible. 

. The revenue of every eftabliflied church, fuch 
parts of it excepted as may arife from particular 
lands or manors, is a branch, it oDght to be 
obferved, of the general revenue of the ftate 
which is thus diverted to a purpofe very differ- 
ent from the defence of the ftate. The tithe, 
for example, is a real land-tax, which puts it 
out of the power of the proprietocs of land to 
contribute fo largely towards the defence of the 
ftjtte as they otherwife might be able to do. The 
rent of land, however, is, according to fome, the 
foie fund, and, according to others, the princi- 
pal fund, from which, in all great monarchies, 
the exigencies of the ftate muft be ultimately 
fupplied. The more of this fund that is given 
to the chprch, the lefs, it is evident, can bo 
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fpared to the Rate. It may be laid down as a cer- 
tain maxim, that, all other things being fuppofed 
equal, the richer the church, the poorer muft 
neceflarily be, either the fovereign on the one hand, 
or the people on the other; and, in all cafes, the- 
lefs able muft the ftate be to defend itfelf. In fe- 
veral proteftant countries, particularly in all the 
proteftant can tons of Switzerland, the revenue which, 
anciently belonged to the Roman catholic church , 
the tithes and church lands , has been found a fund 
fufficient, not only to afford competent falaries to 
the eftablifhed clergy, but to defray, with little or 
no addition , all the other expenfes of the ftate. 
The magiftrates of the powerful canton of Berne, 
in particular, have accumulated out of the favings 
from this fund a very large fum, fuppofed to 
amount to feveral millions, part of which is de- 
pofited in a public treafure , and part is placed 
at intereft in what are called the public funds 
of the different indebted nations of Europe; 
chiefly in thofe of France and Great Britain. 
What may be the amount of the whole expenfe 
which the church, either of Berne, or of any 
other proteftant canton, cofts the ftate, I do not 
pretend to know. By i very exaft account it 
.appears, that, in 1755, the whole revenue of tfie 
clergy of the church of Scotland, including their 
glebe or church lands , and the rent of their 
manfes or dwelling-houfes , eftimated according 
to a reafonable valuation, amounted only to 
68,514. l."i. s.' 5 . d.^. This very moderate 
revenue 
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•revenue affords a decent fubfiftence to nine hundred 
and forty -four minifters. 'The whole expenfe of 
the churchy including what is occafionally laid out 
for the building and reparation of churches, and 
of the manfes of minifters , cannot well be fuppofed 
to exceed eighty or eighty-five thoufand pbunds 
'a-year. The moft opulent church in Chriftendotn 
does npt maintain better the uniformity of faith, 
-the fervor of devotion , the fpirit of order, regu- 
larity, and auftere morals in^ the great body of the 
rpeople , than this very poorly endowed church of 
Scotland. ‘All the good effe(6ls , both civil and 
religious , which • an eftabliftied church can be 
fuppofed to produce, 'are produced by it as com- 
pletely as by any other. The greater part of 
the proteftant churches of Switzerland, which in. 
general are not better endowed than the church 
of Scotland, produce thofe effeds in a ftill higher 
degree. In the greater part of the proteftant can* 
tons , there is not a fmgle’perfon to be found who 
does not profefs himfelf to be of the eftabliflied 
church. If he profeffes hirnfelf to be of any other, 
indeed, the law obliges him to leave the canton. 
But fo fevere, or rather indeed fo opprelhve a 
law, could never have been executed in fuch free 
countries, had not the diligence of the clergy 
before-hand converted jO the eftabliflied church 
the whole body of the people, with the exception 
of, perhaps, a few individuals only. In fome 
parts of Switzerland , accordingly , where , from 
the accidental union of a proteftant and Roman 
catholic country, the converfion has not beenfo 
of N. 4- 10 
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complete , both religions are not only tolerated 
but eftablidied by law. 

The proper pertormance of every feryfce feemt 
to require that its pay or recompeiice Ibould be;' 
as exadiy as poflible, proportioned to the nature 
of the fervice. If any fervice is very much under- 
paid, it is very apt to fuller by the meannefs and 
incapacity of the greater part of thofe who are 
employed in it. If it is very much over-paid, 
it is apt to fuffer, perhaps, ftill more by their 
negligence and idlenefs. A man of a large reve- 
nue, whatever may be his profefRon, thinks he 
ought to live like other men of large revenues; 
and to fpend a great part of his time in feftivity, 
V in vanity, and in dilTipation. But in a clergyman 
this train of life not only confumes the time which 
ought to be employed in the duties of his fundion , 
but in the eyes of the common people dehroys 
almoft entirely that fandity of charafler which can 
alone enable him to perform thofe duties with 
proper weight and authority. 

PART IV. 

Of the Expenfe of fupporting the Dignity of the 
Sovereign. 

(^VER and above the expenfes neceflary for 
enabling the fovereign to perform his feveral duties, 
a certain expenfe is requifite for the fupport of 
his dignity. This expenfe varies both with the 
different periods of improvement, and with the 
different forms of government. 
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In an opulent and improved fodety , where all 
the different orders of people are growing every 
day more exj^nfive in their houfes , in their fur^ 
niture , in their tables , in their drefs , and in their 
equipage ; it cannot well be expedled that the 
fovereign fiiould alone hold out againA the fa> 
ibion. ' He naturally, therefore, or father necef* 
iarily becomes more expen A ve in all thofe dif- 
ferent articles too. His dignity even Teems 'to 
^ require that he fliould become To. , t 

As in point of dignity, a monarch is more 
raifed above his Tubje£b than the chief magif-i- 
trate of any republic is ever fuppofed tp be above 
his fellow - citizens ; fo a greater expenfe is ne-i 
ceffary for fupporting that higher dignify. We 
naturally exped more Tplendor in the court of 4 
king, than in the manfion - houfe of a doge or 
burgomaAer. - 

• '* •*[*'.» 
Conclusion. <1 ; ( 

THE expenfe of defending the fociety « and that 
of fupporting the dignity of the chief magiArate, 
are both laid out for tlie general beneht of thf 
whole fociety. It is reafonable, therefore, that 
they Ihould be defrayed by the general contri- 
bution of the whole fociety, all the different 
members contributing, as nearly as poffible, in 
proportion to their refjiedive abilities. - 

The expenfe of the adminiAration of juAico 
too, may, no doubt, be confidered as laid out 
for the beneht of the whole fociety. There is no 
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impropriety, therefore , in its being defrayed by 
tite general contribution ot the whole fociety. 
Theperfons, however, who give o^afion to this 
expenle are thofe who,- by their injuAice in one 
way or another , make it neceffary to fcek redrefs 
or proredtion from the courts of juAice. The 
perlbns again moA- immediately benetited by this 
expenfe, are thofe’ whom the courts of juAice 
either reAore to their rights, or maintain in their 
rights. The expenfe of the adminiAration of 
juAice, therefore , may very properly be defrayed 
by the particular contribution .‘of one or other, 
or both of thofe two different fets of perfons, ac- 
cording as different occafiotis may require, that 
is , ''by the fees of courts. It cannot be neceffary 
to' have recourfe to the general contribution of 
the whole fociety , except for the conviction of 
thofe criminals who hare not themfelycs an^’ eAate 
or fund fufficient for paying thofe fees. 

Thofe local or provincial expenfes of which’ 
the benefit is local or provincial (what is laid 
out , for example, upon the police of a particular 
town ’or diAri£l) ought to be defrayed by a local 
tjr provincial revenue ,• and ought to be no burden 
upon ’the general revenue of the fociety. It is 
unjfiA that the whole fociety flionld contribute 
towards an expenfe of which the beneAt is con- 
fined to a part of the fociety. • « 

The expenfe of maintaining good roads and 
communications is, no’ doubt, beneficial to the 
whole 'fociety , and may, therefore, without any 
tnjuAice y -be defrayed by the general contribution 
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of the whole , fociety. Thisie3tj>eiire, however, 
is moft immediately. and dire^ly beneficial to thpfe 
who travel or cawy>' gqods from. .one place, fO 
another, and to thofe who confu.tne fuch goodsw 
The turnpike tolls in England, and the duties 
called peages in other countries, lay it altogether 
upon thofe two different fers of people, and thereby 
difeharge the general revenue .of, the fociety from* 
a very confiderable hurden. ' < • ^ • 

The expenfe of the inftitutions for education 
and religious inftruifion , is likewife, no douHt-, 
beneficial to the;\vhole fociety, and„may ,rtherie- ' 
fore, without injuflice,,, be .defrayed by the.gene-r 
ral contribution of the .whole fgeiety. . This ex'* 
penfe, however, .might perhaps with equal pro- 
priety, .and even^ with fome ^dyat.\tage » be .de- 
frayed .altogetlier by thofe whpj receive, ,^he ifii" 
mediate, benefit of fuch 'et^Qcation aud inftruilion, 
or by the voluntary, coqtft-bution of thofe who 
think they have Qccafipn,foa:, either. the one or the 

' When the infiitutions or public works which 
are beneficial to the whole fociety , either cannot 
be maintained altogether, or are not maintained 
altogether by the contrib’udon of fuch particular v 

members, of the. fociety as , are moll immediately 
benefited by them., .the deficiency mull in mofl 
cafes be made up by the general contribution of 
the whole fociety. The general revenue of the 
fociety, .over .and above defraying .the expeitfe. of 
•defending the -fociety, and of fupporting the dig- 
n£cy>'bf'the phief. magiAiate‘,.'tnuft>make np:.fox 
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the deficiency of many particular branches of 
revenue. The fources of this general or public 
feVehue, I fliall endeavour to explain in the 
following chapter. 


CHAP. II. 

'0/ the fources of the ' general or public Revenue of 
the Society. 

y , , . ' . . . '' 

A' HE revenue which muft defray, not only 
the expenfe of defending the fociety and of 
fupporting the dignity of the chief magiftrate, 
bijt: all the other neceffary expenfes of govern- 
• ment‘, for which the conftitution of the ftate has 
nbt provided ' any pax^icular revenue , may be 
drawn, either', firft, from fome fund which pecu- 
liarly belongs to the fovereign or commonwealth, 
and which is independent of the revenue of the 
people; or, fecondly, from the revenue of the 





'Of the Funds or Sources "of Revenue which may pecu* 
" liarly belong to the Sovereign or CoiHmonV/eaith. 

zn r'' _ . I < » i«. ' 


V-'i 


] funds 2JT fources of revenue which may 

peculiarly belong- tO" the fovereign or common- 
xvealth muft confift, eith« in flock, ■ ox in land*. 
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The fovereign , like any other owner of ftock, 
may derive a revenue from it, either by employ- 
ing it himfelf, or by lending it. His revenue is 
in the one cafe profit, in the other intereft. 

The revenue of a Tartar or Arabian chief con- 
fifts in profit. It arifeS principally from the milk ■ 
and increafe of his own herds and flocks’, of 
which he himfelf fuperin tends the management, 
and is the principal ihepherd or herdfman of his 
own horde or tribe. It is, however, in thisear- 
lieft and rudeft ftate of civil government only 
that profit has ever made the principal part of 
the public revenue of a monarchical ftate. 

Small republics have fometimes derived a con- 
fiderable revenue from the profit of mercantile 
projeils. The republic of Hamburgh is faid to 
do fo from the profits of a public wine cellar 
and apothecary’s (hop *.-- The ftate cannot be 
very great of which the fovereign has leifure to 
carry on the trade of a wine merchant or apo- 
thecary. The profit of a public bank has been 
a fource of revenue to more confiderable ftates. 

It has been fo hot only to Hamburgh, but to 

* See Memoiret concernant les Droits & Impo&tions en Eu- 
rope: tome i. page 73. This work was compiled by the ordet ^ 

of the court for the ufe of a commillion employed for fome 
years pad in conlldering the proper means for reforming the 
finances of France. The account of the French taxes, which; 
takes up three volumes in quarto, may be regarded as per- 
ieiilly authentic. That of thofe of other European nations was 
compiled from fuch informations as the French minifters at 
the dificrent Courts could procure. It it much shorter, and 
probably not quite fo cxaA as that of th| French taxes. ■ 
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Venice and Amfterdam. A revenue of this kind 
has even by fome people been thought not below 
the attention of fo great an empire as that of 
Great Britain. Reckoning the ordinary dividend 
of the bank of England at five and a half per 
cent, and its capital at ten millions feven hundred 
and eighty thoufand pounds , the neat annual 
profit, after paying the expenfe of management , 
muft amount, it is faid, to five hundred and 
ninety-two thoufand nine hundred pounds. Go- 
vernment, it is pretended, could borrow this capital 
at three per cent, intereft, and by taking the 
management of the bank into its own hands, 
might make a clear profit of two hundred and 
fixty-nine thoufand five hundred pounds a year. 
Theorderly, vigilant, and parfimonious adminif- 
tration of fuch ariftocracies as thofe of Venice and 
Amfterdam, is extremely proper, it appears from 
experience , for the management of a mercantile 
proje^i of this kind. But whether fuch a govern- 
ment as that of England; which, whatever may 
be its virtues, has never been famous for good 
ccconomy; which,; in time of peace, has generally 
condu^led itfelf with the flothful and negligent 
ptofufion that is perhaps natural to monarchies; 
arid in time of war has conftantly ailed with all 
the thoughtlefs extravagance that democracies are 
apt to fall into; could be fafely trufted'with the 
maiiagement of fuch a projeil , muft at leaft be a 
go’bd' deal 'more doubtful. 

TIie,poft office is properly a mercantile pro- 
jeil. Tlie.gpverpment advtjnces the expenfe of 
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eftablifliing the diflFerent offices , and of baying or 
hiring the neceflary horfes or carriages, and is repaid 
with a large profit by the duties upon what is car- 
ried. It is perhaps the only mercantile ptojed which 
has been fuccefsfully managed by , I believe , every 
fort of government. The capital to be advanced i» 
rot very confiderable. There is no myftery in the 
bufinefs. The returns are not only certain, but' 
immediate. 

Princes, however, have frequently engaged 
in many other mercantile proje<^ , and have 
been willing, like private perfons/ to mend their 
fortunes by becoming adventurers in the com- 
mon branches of trade. They have fcarce ever 
fucceeded. The profufipn with which the af- 
fairs of princes are always managed, renders if 
almoft impoffible that they Ihould. • The agents 
of a prince regard the wealth of their mailer as 
inexhauftible ; are carelefs at what price they, 
buy; are carelefs at what price they fell; are 
carelefs at what expenfe they tranfport his goods 
from one place to another.. . Thofe agents fre- 
quently live with the profufion of princes, and 
fometimes too , in fpite of that profufion , and by • 
a properl method of making up their accounts, 
acquire the fortunes of princes. It was thus, as. 
we are told -by Machiavel, that the agents ‘of: 
Lorenzo of Medicis , not a prince of mean abi- , 
lities-; 'carried on his 'trade. The . republic -of 
Florence was feveral times obliged 'to pay ther 
debt into which their extravagance had involved-, 
him. . He found it convenient , ’ accordingly , to 
give up the bufmefs of merchant, the bufinefs 
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to which his family had originally owed their for- 
tune, and in the latter part of his life to employ 
both w’hat remained of that fortune, and the re- 
venue of the'ftate of which he had the difpoCil, in 
projedls and expenfes more fuitable to his Ration. 

No two charadiers feem more inconfiftent than 
thofe of trader and foeereign. If the trading 
fpirit of the Englifli Kaft India company renders 
them very bad fovereigns ; the fpirit of fovereignty 
feems to have rendered them equally bad traders. 
While they were traders only, they managed their 
trade fuccefslully , and were able to pay from their 
profits a moderate dividend to the proprietors of 
their ftock. Since they became fovereigns, with a 
revenue which,' it is laid, was originally more than 
three millions fieri ing, they have been obliged to 
beg the extraordinary affifiance of government in 
order to avoid immediate bankruptcy. In their 
former fituation , their fervantsin India confidered 
themfelves as the clerks of merchants : In their 
prefent fituation, thofe fervants confider themfelves 
as the minifiers of fovereigns. 

A fiate may fometimes derivb feme part of 
its public revenue from the intereft of money , 
as well as from the profits of ftock. If it has 
amalTed a treafure , it may lend a part of that 
treafure, either to foreign Rates, or to its own 
fubjeils. . 

T^e canton of Berne derives a confiderable 
revenue by lending a part of its treafure to fo- 
reign Rates; that is, by placing it in the public 
funds of the different indebted nations of Europe , 
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•chiefly in thofe of France and England. The fecu- 
rity of this revenue mull depend, lirll, upon the 
fecurityof the funds in which it is placed, or upon 
the good faith of government which has the ma- 
nagement of them; and, fecondly, upon the cer- 
tainty or probability of the continuance of peace 
with the debtor nation. In the cafe of a war , the 
Very firft ail of hoftility , on the part of the debtor 
nation, might be the forfeiture of the funds of its 
creditor. This policy of lending money to foreign 
Hates is , fo far as I know , peculiar to the canton 
of Berne. 

The city of Hamburgh * has eftabliflied a fort 
of public pawn-fliop, which lends money to the ful>- 
jeilsof theftate upon pledges at fixper cent, intereft. 
This pawn-lhop or Lombard, as it is called, affords 
a revenue, it is pretended, to the Hate of a hundred 
and fifty thoufand crowns, which, at four-and- 
fixpence the crown, amounts to 33,75o/. fterling. • 

The government of Pennfylvania , without amaf- 
fing any treafure, invented a method of lending , 
not money indeed, but what is equivalent to 
money, to its fubjeils. By advancing to pri* 
vate people, at intereil, and upon land fecurity 
to double the value, paper bills of credit to be 
redeemed fifteen years after their date , and in 
the mean' time 'made transferable from hand to 
hand like bank notes ,< and declared by afl of af^ 
fembly to be a legkl tender in all payments from 
tme inhabitant of the province -to another, < it 

* See Memoires coiicetasiit les Z>roitr '& Irapofitions e< 
Europe: tome I. 'p.’ 73. • * • ■ ■ , >y > 7 
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raifeH a. moderate revenue, which went a con- 
fiderable way towards defraying an annual ex- 
penfe of about 4,5oo /. the whole, ordinary ex- 
■penfe of that frugal and orderly government. 
The fuccefs of an expedient of this kind ronft 
have depended upoti three different circum- 
flances , firlt , upon the demand for fome other 
inftrument of commerce, btfides gold and filver 
money ; or upon the demand tor I’uch a quantity 
of confumable flock, as could not be had with- 
out fending abroad the greater part of their'gold 
and filver money , in order to purchafe it; 
fecondly , upon the good credit of the govern-' 
ment which made nfe of this expedient; and, 
thirdly, upon the moderation with which it was 
ufed, .the whole value of the paper bills of credit 
never exceeding that of the gold and filver 
money which would ha.ve,. been neceffary for 
carrying on their .ctrculauon, had there been no 
paper .bills of credit. The fame expedient was 
upon different occafions adopted by feveral other^ 
American colonies: but, from want of this mo- 

deration ,. itproduced, in the greater part of them, 
much more dilorder than conveniency. 

The unflableand perifhable nature of flock and 
credit, however , render them unfit to be truAed 
to, as the principal funds of that fure, Aeady and 
permanent revenue, which.can alone givefecurity 
and dignity tO' government,* .The government of 
no great nation, that .was advanced beyond the 
fljepherdAate, feeraseyer to have derived the greater 
^art of its public revenue from fuch fources. , r 
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‘ L^nd is a fund of a more ftable and permanenjc 
nature; and the rent of public l^nds, accordingly, 
has been the principal fource of the public revenue 
of many a great nation that was much advanced' 
beyond the fliepherd ftate. From the produce or 
rent of the public lands, the ancient republics of 
Greece and Italy derived , for a long time , the 
greater part of that revenue which defrayed the 
necelTary expen fes of the commonwealth. Thereat 
of the crown lands conAituted for a long time the 
greater pa?r of tHe revenue of the ancient fovereigns 
of Europe: ^ ' 

'.War and the preparation for war, are the ■ 
two circnniAances which in modern times occa- 
fion the greater part of the neceffary expenfe of 
all.'great Aates. But in' the ancient republics of 
Greece and Italy every citizen was a foddier , 
who both ferved and prepared himfelf for fervice 
at his •own expenfe. . Neither of thofe nvo cir- ‘ 
cumAances , therefore, could occaAon ' any very 
confiderable expenfe to the Aate. The rent of 
a very moderate landed eAate might be fully 
fufficient ? for defraying all the other neceflary ex- 
penfes of government. . 

In the' ancient monarchies of Europe, the 
manners and cuAoms of the times fufficiently 
prepared the great body of the people for war; 
and when they took the field , they were , by the 
condition . of their feudal tenures , to be main- 
tained , either at their own expenfe , or at that 
of their immediate lords, without bringing any 
new charge upon the fovereign. The othef 
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expenfea of government were , the greater part of 
them , very moderate. The adminiftration of 
jnhice, it has been {hown , inAead of being acaufe 
of expenfe, was a fource ofrevenne. The labor of 
the country people, for three days before and for 
three days after harveA , was thought a fund fuffi-« 
ci^nt for making and maintaining all the bridges, 
highways, and other public works which the 
commerce of the country vvasfuppofed to require* 
In thofe days the principal expenfe of the fovereign 
feems to have coaAAed in the maintenance of his 
own family and honfehold. The oAicers of his . 
houfehold, accordingly, were then the great offi- 
cers of Aate. The lord treafurer received his 
rents. The lord Reward and lord chamberlaia 
looked after the expenfe of his family. The care 
of his Aables was committed to the lord conAable 
and the lordmarfiial. His honfes were all built in 
the form of caAles , and feem to have been the 
principal fortrefles which he poAeAed. The keep- 
ers of thofe houfes or caAles might be confidered 
as a fort of military governors. They feem to have 
been the only military officers whom it was ne- 
ceAary to maintain in time of peace. In thefe ' 
circumAances the rent of a great landed eAate 
might, upon ordinary occafions, very well defray 
all the neceAary expenfes of government. 

In the prefent Aate of the greater part of the 
civilized monarchies of Europe , the rent of all 
the lands in the country, managed as they pro- 
bably would be if they all belonged to one pro- 
prietor , would fcarce perhaps amount to .the 
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-Ordinary reTenue which they levy upon the people 
even' in peaceable times. The ordinary revenue 
of Great Britain, for example, including not only 
what U neceflary for defraying the current expenfe 
*of- the year, but for paying the intereft of the 
■public debts, and for linking a part of the capital 
jof thofe debts, amounts to upwards of ten mil- 
lions ,a year. But the land-tax , at four fliillings 
ip .the pound , falls fliort of two millions a year. 
This -land-tax, as it is called , however, is fup- 
pofed to be one-fifth , not only of the rent of all 
the land, but of that of all the honfes, and of 
the intereft of all the capital Bock of Great Britain, 
(that part of it only excepted which is either lent 
to the public, or employed as farming ftock in 
the cultivation of land. A very confiderable part 
of the produce of this tax arifes from the rent of 
houfes,' and the > intereft of capital Itock. The 
land-tax of the city of London, for example, at 
four (hillings in the pound, amounts to 123,399/. 
6s. jd. That of the city of Weftminfter, to 63,092/. 
rr. 5d. That of the palaces of Whitehall and S. 
James’s, to. 30,754/. 6 s. 3d. A certain proportion 
of the land-tax is in the fame manner affelfed 
upon all the other cities and towns corporate in 
the kingdom , and arifes almoA altogether , either 
from the rent of houfes , or from what is fuppofed 
to be the interell of trading and Capital flock. 
According to the eflimation, therefore, by which 
Great Britain is rated to the land-tax , the whole 
mafs of revenue arifing from the rent of all the 
lands , from that of all the houfes , and from the 
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intereft of all the capital flock , that part of 
only excepted which is either lent to the public, 
or employed in the cultivation of land , does 'not 
exceed ten millions fterling a year, the ordinary 
revenue which government levies upon the people 
even in peaceable times. The eAimation by which 
Great Britain is rated to the land-tax is , no doubt^ 
taking the whole kingdom at an average, very 
much below the real value; though in fei^ralpar^ 
ticular counties and dillri(fls it is faid to be nearly 
equal to that value. The rent of the lands alone, 
exclufive of that of houfes , and of the interell of 
Rock j'- has by many people been ellimated at 
twenty ■ millions , an eflimation made in a great 
meafure at random, and which, I apprehend, is as 
likely to be above as below the truth. But if the 
lands of Great Britain , in the prefent ilate of 
their cultivation , do not afford a rent of more 
than nventy millions a year , they could not well 
afford the half, mofl probably not the fourth 
part of that rent,- if they ail belonged to a Angle 
proprietor, and were put under the negligent, 
expen A ve, and oppreflive management of his 
fa£lors and agents. The crown lands of Great 
Britain do not at prefent afford the fourth part 
of the rent, which could probably be drawn 
from them if they were the property of private 
perfons. If the crown lands were more extenfive, 
it is probable, they would be flill worfe managed. 

The revenue which the great body of the 
people derives from land is in proportion , not 

to - 
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to the- rent, but to the produce of the land. The 
whole annual produce of the land of every country,’ 
if we except what is reCerved for feed , is either 
annually confumed by the great body of the peo- 
ple , or exchanged for fomething elfe that is con- 
fumed by them. Whatever keeps down the pro- 
duce of the land below what it would otherwife 
life to, keeps down the revenue of the great 
body of the people, ftill more than it does that 
of the proprietors of land. The rentJ of land, 
that portion of the produce which belongs to 
the proprietors , is fcarce any where in Great 
Britain (bppofed to be more than a third part of 
the whole produce* If the land, which in one 
Hate of cultivation affords a rent of ten milligns 
fterling a year, would in another afford a rent of 
twenty millions; the rent being,’ in both cafes, 
fuppofed a third part of the produce; the revenue 
of the proprietors would bedefs than it otherwife 
might be by ten millions a year only ; but the 
revenue of the great body of the people would' be 
lefs than it otherwife might be by thirty millions 
a year, dedudling only what would be neceflary 
for' feed. The population of the country wohld 
be lefs by the number of people which thirty 
millions a year, dedu£fing always the feed, could 
maintain , according to the particular mode of 
living and expenfe which might take place in the 
different ranks of men among whom the remainder 
was diftributed. 

Though there is not at prefen t, in’ Europe, 
any civilized flate of any kind which derives the 
W. [of N. 4. n 
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greater part of its public revenue from the rent 
pf lands ^vhich are the property of the ftate; yet, 
in all the great monarchies of Europe, there arfc 
Aill many large tra£is of land which belong to the 
trown. They are generally fbrefl; and fometimes 
fored where, after travelling feveral miles, you 
will fcarce find a fingle tree; a mere walle and 
lofs of country in refpe£l both of produce and 
population. In every great monarchy of Europe 
the fale of the crown lands would produce a very 
large fum of money, which, if applied to the 
payment of the public debts , would deliver from 
mortgage a much greater revenue than any which 
thofe lands have ever afforded to the crown. In 
couhtrifs where lands, improved and cultivated 
very highly, and yieldii^ at the time of fale as 
great a rent as can eafily be got from them , eom> 
monly fell at thirty years purchafe; the unim> 
proved, uncultivated, and low-rented crown lands 
might well be expected to fell at forty, fifty, or 
fixty years purchafe. The crown might imme- 
diately enjoy the revenue which this great price 
would redeem from mortgage. In the courfe of 
a 'few- years it would probably enjoy . another 
revenue. When the crown lands had become 
private property, they would , in the courfe of a 
few years ,- become welbimproved and well-cul- 
tivated. The increafe of their produce would in- 
creafe the population of the country, by aug- 
menting the revenue and confumption of the peo- 
ple. But the revenue which the crown derives 
from the duties of cufioms and excife, would 
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neceflarily increafe with the revenue and con- 
fumption of the people. 

The revenue which, in any civilized monarchy, 
the crown derives from the crown lands , though 
it appears to coft nothing to individuals, in reality 
cofts more to the fociety than perhaps any other 
equal revenue which the crown enjoys. It would, 
in all cafes, be for the intereft of the fociety to 
replace this revenue to the crown by fome other 
-^qual revenue, and to divide the lands among the 
people, which could nqt well be done better, 
perhapSj than by expofing them to public fale. . .. 

Lands, fpj: the purpofes of pleafure and magni- 
ficence , parks j gardens , public walks , Sec. pof-. 
feffions which are every where .confidered 3^ 
caufes of expenfe, noyas fources of revenue, feena. 
to be the only lands which, in a great and civiU 
ized monarchy, ought to belong to the crpwn. 

Public flock and public lands, tberefqr^, th® 
twp fpurees of revenue which pnay peculiarly ben 
long tp the,fovereign or commonwealth , being 
both improper and infufficient fqnds for defraying 
the necelfary expenfe of any great and ciyilized 
ftate; it remains that this expenfe muft, the greater 
part of is, be defrayed by taxes of pne kjrtd or 
another, the people contributing a part of their 
own private revenue in order to m^dee up a publiq 
revenue to the fovereign or cpmptQOwealth. 
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PART II. 

* Of taxes. 

nn ' « 

X H E private revenue of individuals , it has 
been Ihovvn in the firft book of this Inquiry, arifes 
ultimately from three different fources; Rent, Pro- 
fit , and Wages. ’ Every tax mull finally be paid 
from fome one or other of thofe three different 
forts of revenue, or from all of them indifferently. 
1 (hall endeavour to give the beft account- 1 can , 
firft, of thofe'taxes which, it is intended, ftiould 
fall upon rent; fecondly, of tliofe which, it is 
intended, ihould fall upon profit ; thirdly, of thofe 
which it is intended, fiiquld fall upon wages; and, 
fourthly, of thofe which, it is intended, ihould 
fall indifferently upon all thofe three different 
fources of private revenue. Th6 particular confi- 
deration of each of thefe four different forts of 
taxes will divide the fecond part of the prefent 
chapter into four articles, three of which Will require 
feveral other fubdivifions. Many of thofe taxes, it 
will appear from the following review^ are not 
finally paid from the fund , or fource of revenue, 
upon which it was intended they ihould fall. 

Before 1 enter upon the examination of particu- 
lar taxes , it is neceffary to premife the four fol« 
lowing maxims with regard to taxes in general. 

I. The fubjedls of every ftate ought to contribute 
towards the fupport of the government, as nearly 
as poifible, in proportion to their refpedive abili- 
ties; that is, in proportion to the revenue which 
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they refpeflivcly enjoy under the protection pf 
the ftate. The expenfe of government to the in- 
dividuals of a great nation , is like the expenfe of 
management to the joint tenants of a great eftate, 
who are all obliged to contribute in proportion to 
their refpeCiive interefts in the eftate. In the ob- 
feirvation or negleCt of this maxim confifts , what 
is called the equality or inequality of taxation. 
Every tax, it muft be obferved once for all, 
which falls finally upon one only of the three 
forts of revenue above mentioned , is neceffarily 
unequal, in fo far as it does not affeCI the other 
two. In the following examination of different 
taxes I fliall feldom take much further notice of 
this fort of inequality, but fliall , in moft cafes , 
confine my obfervations to that inequality which 
k occafioned by a particular tax falling unequally 
even upon that particular fort of private revenue 
which is affeCled by it. , 

II. The tax which each individual is bound to 
pay ought to be certain , and not arbitrary. The 
time of payment, the manner of payment, the 
quantity to be paid , ought all' to be clear and 
plain to the contributor, and to every other per- 
fon. Where it is otherwife, every perfon fubjeCf 
to the tax is put more or lefs in the power of the 
tax-gatherer, who can either aggravate the tax 
upon any obnoxious contributor, or extort, by 
the terror of fuch aggravation , fome prefent or 
perquifite to himfelf. The uncertainty of taxation 
encourages the infolence qnd favors the corrup- 
tion of an ox;der of men who are naturally; 
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iihpopular , even where they are neither infolent 
nor corrupt. The certainty of what each indi- 
x'idual ought to pay is , in taxation , a matter of 
fo great importance , that a very confiderable 
degree of inequality, it appears, I believe, from 
the experience of all nations , is not near fo great 
an evil as a very fmall degree of uncertainty. 

III. Every tax ought to be levied at the time, 
or in the manner, in which it is mod likely to be 
iiiottvenient fOr the contributor to pay it. A tax upon 
the rent of land or of houfes, payable at the fame 
term at which fuch rents are ufually paid, is levied 

tlid time when it is mOft likely to be convenient 
for the dontributor to pay; or, when he is moft 
likely to have wherewithal to pay. Taxes Upon fuch 
tohfumable goods as ate articles of luxury , are all 
Fulally paid by the coufiimer, and generally in a 
manner that is very convenient for him. He pays 
them little by little , as he has occafioli to buy the 
^oods. As he is at liberty too either to buy, or not to 
buy, as he pleafes , it muft be his own fault if he 
ever fuffers any confiderable inconvenieUcy from 
fuch taxes, 

IV. Every tax ought to be fo contrived as both to 

take out and to keep out of the pockets of the people * 

as little as poflible , over and above what it brings 
into the public trCafury of the date. A tax may 
either take out or keep out of the pockets of the 
people agreatdeal more than it brings into the pub* 

lie treafury, in the four following ways. Fird, the 
levyitlgof it may require a great number of officers, 
whyffe fahiries may eit up the greater part of the 
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prodnce of the tax, and whofe perqnifites may 
impofe another additional tax upon the people^ 
Secondly, it may obftrud the induftry of the people^ 
and difcourage them from applying to oerfain 
branches of bufinefs which might give maintenance 
and employment to great multitudes. While it ob- 
liges the people to pay, itmay thusdiminilh, orper^ 
haps dcftroy, fome of the funds which might 
enable them mote eafily to do fo.- Thirdly , by 
the forfeitures and other penalties which thofef 
nnfortunate individuals incur who attempt unfuc- 
cefsfully to evade . the tax, it may frequently 
ruin them, and thereby put an ehd to the benefit 
which the community might have received from 
the employment of their capitals. An injudfc 
cious tax- offers a great femptatidh to fmugglihg.> 
But the penalties of fmugglirtg muft rife in pro 4 
portion to the temptation.. The law, contrary to 
all the ordinary principles ofjuffice; firft creates 
the temptation, and then puniihes thofe who yield 
to it; and it commonly enhances the, puniihmtent 
too in proportion to the very eircumftancfe which 
ought certainly tcrallievate it, the temptation tu 
commit the crime *. Fourthly, by fubje6ling the 
people to the frequent vilits and the odious eiami- 
nation of the tax-gatherers, itmay .expofe them to 
much unneeeffary trouble , vexation , atld oppref* 
fion ; and though vexation is not, ftri^tly fpeakirig v 
expenfe, it is certainly equivalent to tlieekpehfe at 
which every man would be willing to redfeem him 4 
feifirom it. It is in fome oneorotherofthefe fonu 

See Sketches oftheHiftoryofMan,* Vol, H.'p»2c’-e7J.'’& l'c*i.' 
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different ways that taxes are frequently fo much 
more burdenfome to the people than they are 
beneficial to the fovereign. 

The evident juftice and utility of the fore- 
going maxims have recommended them more or 
lefs to the attention of all nations. All nations 
have endeavoured , to the beft of their judgment , 
to render their taxes as equal as they could con- 
trive; as certain, as convenient to the contri- 
butor , both in the time and in the mode of pay- 
ment, and , in proportion to the revenue which 
they brought to the prince , as little burdenfome 
to the people. The following fliort review offome 
of the principal taxes which have taken place in 
different ages and countries will (how, that the 
endeavours of allnations have not , in thisrefpefl, 
been equally fuccefsful. 

A R T I c L E I. 

Taxes upon rent. Taxes upon the rent of Land. 

A Tax upoji the rent of land may either be 
impofed according to a certain canon , every 
diffrid being valued at a certain rent, which 
valuation is not afterwards to be altered; or it 
may be impofed in fuch a manner as to vary with 
every variation in the real rent of the land , and to 
rife or fall with the improvement or declenfion 
of its cultivation. , 

A land tax which, like that of Great Britain, 
is affeffed upon each diftridl according to a cer- 
tain invariable canon , though it fbould be equal 
atthe^time of its_fixft eftablifliment, neceffarily 
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becomes unequal in procefs of time , according to 
the unequal degrees' of improvement or neglefl in 
the cultivation of the different parts of the country. 
In England , the valuation according to which the 
different counties and parifhes were aOeffed to the 
land- tax by the 4th of William and Mary j. was very, 
unequal even atits firll eflablifliment-This tax there- 
fore, fo far offends againft thehrfl of the four maxims 
above-mentioned. It is perfeAly agreeable to the 
other three. It is perfeflly certain. The time of pay- 
ment for the tax, being the fame as that for the rent, 
is as convenient as it can be to the contributor. 
Though the landlord is in all cafes the real con- 
tributor, the tax is commonly advanced by the 
tenant, to whom the landlord is obliged mallow it 
in the payment of the rent. This tax is levied by a 
much fmaller number of officers tl^n any other 
which affords nearly the fame revenue. As the tax 
upon each diflri 61 does not rife with the rife of the 
rent,' the fovereign does not fliare in the profits of the 
landlord’s improvements. Thofe improvements 
fometi mes contribute, indeed, to the difcharge of the 
other landlords of the diftrifl. But the aggravation of 
the tax, which this may fometi mes occafion upona 
particular eftate, is always fo very fmall, that it never 
can difcourage thofe improvements , nor keep down 
the produce oftheland below what it would other- 
wife rife to. As it hasno tendency to diminifh the quan- 
tity, it can have none toraife the price of that pro- 
duce. It does not obftrud the induftry of the people. 
It fubjetls the landlord to no other incotiveniency 
befides the unavoidable one ofpayingthe tax, 
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The advantage , however, ^vhlch the landlord 
has derived from the invariable conftancy of ther 
valuation by which all the land* of Great Britain, 
are rated to the land-tax , has been principally 
owing to feme circumftances altogether extrane- 
ous to the nature of the tax. 

It has been owing in part td the great pro4>erity 
of almoft every part of the country , the rents of 
almoft all the eftates of Great Britain having, firtco 
the titne when thit valuation Vras hrfl eftabUflied ^ 
been continually rifing, and fcarce any of them 
having fallen. The landlords, therefore , have al« 

, xnoB all gained the difference between the* tax which 
they would have paid, according to the prefent 
rent of their eftates and that which they ailually 
pay according to the ancieht valuation. Had the 
ftateof the country been different, had rents been 
gradually falling irt conf^quence of thedeclenfion 
of cultivation , the landlords would almoft all haye 
loft this difference. In the ftate of things which has 
happened totakeplace fince the revolution, the con- 
ftancy offhe valuation has been advantageous to the 
landlord and hurtful to the fovereign. In a different! • 
ftate of things it might have been advantageous to 
the fovereign and hurtful to the landlord. 

As the tax is made payable in money , fo the 
valuation of the land is expreffed in moneys 
Since the eftablifliitient of this valuation the value 
of filver has been pretty uniform , and there has 
been no alteration in the ftandard of the coin 
either as to weight or finenefs. Had filver rifert 
confiderably in its value, as it feems to have done 
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in the courfe of the tVvb centuries which preceded 
the difcovery of the mines of America, theconflan^ 
cy of the valuation might have proved very Op- 
prefhve to the landlord. Had filver fallen confi- 
derably in its value j as it certainly did for about a 
century at leaft after the difcovery of thofe mines 4 
thefameconflaricy of valuation would have reduced 
very much this branch of the revenue of the fove* 
reign. Had any Confiderable alteration been madia 
in the ftandard of the money j either by finking 
the fame quantity of filver toa lower dehonunation^ 
or by raifingittb a higher; had an ounce of filver* 
for example, inflead of being coined into five 
iliillings and two-pefice , been Coined , either into 
pieces which bore fo low a denomination as two 
fhillings and feven-pence, or irlto pieces which boro 
fo high a one as ten fhillings and foar-pencc , it 
Would in the one cafe have hurt the revenue of 
the proprietor, in the other that of the fovereign^ 
In circumftanCes, therefore, fbttiewhat different 
from thofe which have a£^ually taken place * thii 
conftancy of valuation might have been A very 
great inconveniency , either to the contributors* 
or to the commotitvealth. In the Courfe of ages 
fuch circumftances, howeVer, muft* at fome time 
6r other, happen. ‘ But though empires, like 
all the o'ther works of merl, have all hitherto 
proved mortal , yet every empire aims at im- 
mortality. Every ConftitUtidn 5 therefore* which 
it is meant fliould be as permanent as the em- 
pire itfelf, ought to he convenient, not in cer- 
tain circuxnftances only, buf in all circumftances; 
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or ought to be fuited , not to thofe circumllancei 
which are tranfitory, occafional, or accidental, 
but to thofe which are neceflary and therefore 
always the fame. 

; A tax upon the rent of land which varies with 
every variation of the rent, or which rifes and fall! 
according to the improvement or negleft of culti- 
vation, is reommended by that fe<^l of men of letters 
in France, who call themfelves the ceconomifts , as 
the moft equitable of all taxes. All taxes, they pre- 
tend, fall ultimately upon therentofland, and ought, 
therefore , to be impofed equally upon the fund 
which muft finally pay them. That all taxes ought 
to fall as equally as poffible upon the fund which 
mull finally {fay them, is certainly true. But with- 
out entering into the difagreeable difculfion of the 
metaphyfical arguments by which they fupport 
their very ingenious theory, it will fiifficiently ap- 
pear, from the followingreview, what are the taxes 
which fall finally upon therentofthe land, and what 
are thofe which fall finally upon fome other fund. 

In the Venetian territory all the arable lands 
which are given in leafe to farmers are taxed at a 
tenth of the rent *. The leafes are recorded in 
a public regifter which is kept by the officers 
of revenue in each province or diftri£f. When 
the proprietor cultivates his own lands*, they are 
valued according to an equitaljle eflimation , and 
he is allowed a dedu£Uon of one-fifth of the tax, 
lb that for fuch lands he pays only eight inftead 
bf ten per cent, of the fuppofed rent. 

* Mimoires conceraaat les 9 toits, p. 24a, 241. 
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' A' land-tax of this kind is certainly more equal 
than the land-tax ofEngland. It might not, perhaps, 
be altogether fo certain, and the aflelTment of the 
tax might frequently occafion a good deal more 
trouble to the landlord. It might too be a good 
deal more expenhve in the levying. 

Such a fyftem of adminiAration , however, 
might perhaps be contrived as would, in a great 
meafure, both prevent this uncertainty and mo- 
derate this expenfe. . • 

The landlord and tenant , for example, might 
jointly be obliged to record their leafein a public 
regifter. Proper penalties might be enabled againft 
concealing or mifreprefenting any ofthe'conditions; 
and if part of thofe penalties were to be paid to 
either of the two parties who informed againft and 
convifted the other of fuch concealment or mifre- 
prefentation , it would effectually deter them from 
combining together in order to defraud the public 
revenue. All the conditions of the leafe might be 
fufBciently known from fuch a record. 

Some landlords , inltead of railing the rent , 
take a fine for the renewal of the leafe. This 
practice is in moft cales the expedient of a fpend- 
thrift, '.who for a fum of ready money fells a 
future revenue of much greater value. It is in 
moft cafes, therefore, hurtful to the landlord. 
It is frequently hurtful to the tenant, and it 
is always hurtful to the community. It fre- 
quently takes from the tenant fo great a part of 
his capital , and thereby diminifhes fo much his 
ability. to cultivate the lan,d, that he fipds it 
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more difTicult to pay a fmall rent than it would 
otherwtfe have been to pay a great one. What- 
ever diminiflies his ability to cultivate, necelTa- 
, rily keeps down, below what it would otherwife 

have been , the moA important part of the revenue 
of the community. By rendering the tax upon 
fuch fines a 'good deal heavier than upon the 
ordinary rent, this hurtful pradlice might be dif- 
couraged,. to the no fmall advantage of all the 
different parties concerned , of the landlord , of 
the tenant, of the fovereign,. and of the whole 
community. , , ' . 

' Some ieafes preferibe to the tenant a certain 
mode of cultivation , and a certain fucceffion of 
crops during the whole continuance of the leafe. 
This condition , which is generally the effe£l of 
the landlord's conceit of his own fuperior know- 
ledge (.a conceit in moA cafes very ill founded), 
ought always to be confidered as an additional 
rent ; as a rent in fervice in Aead of a rent in money. 
In order to difeourage the pra£lice, which it 
generally a foolifli one, this fpecies of rent might 
be valued rather high, and confiequencly taxed 
fomewhat higher than common money rents. 

Some landlords, inAead of a rent in money, 
require a rent in kind, in corn, cattle, poultry, 
wine, oil, &c. others again require a rent in fer- 
» vice. Such rents are always more hurtful to the 

tenant than beneficial to the landlord. They 
either take more or keep more out of the pocket 
of the former, than they put into that of the 
latter. In every country where they take place. 
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the tenants are poor and beggarly, pretty much 
according to the degree in which they take place. 
By valuing, in the ianiic manner , fuch rents ratlier 
high, and confequently taxing them fomewhat 
higher than common money rents, a practice 
which is hurtful to the whole community might 
perhaps be fufhciently difcouraged. 

When the landlord "chofe to occupy himfelf a 
part of his own lands, the rent might be valued 
according to an equitable arbitration of the farmers 
and landlords in the neighbourhood , and a moder 
rate abatement of the tax might be granted to him, 
in the fame manner as in the Venetian territory} 
provided the rent of the lands which he occupied 
did not exceed a certain fum. It is of importance 
that the. landlord ftould be encouraged to culti- 
vate a part of his Own land. His capital is.gene-r 
rally greater than that of the tenant, and with 
lefs fkill he can frequently raife a greater produce. 
The landlord can afford to try experiments, and 
is generally difppfed to-do fo. His unfuccefsful 
experiments occalion only a moderate lofs to 
himfelf. • His fucoefsful ones contribute to the 
improvement and better cultivation of the whole 
country. It might be of importance , however, 
that the abatement of the tax fhonld encourage 
him to cultivate to a certain exfenjt only. If the • 
landlords fliould, the greater part of them , be 
tempted to farm the whole of their own lands, 
the country (inftead of fober and ' induftrious 
tenants , who axe bound by their own intereft tp 
cultivate as well as their capital and fkill will 
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allow them ) would be filled with idle and pro- 
fligate bailiffs, whofe abufive management would 
foon degrade the cultivation , and reduce the an- 
nual produce of the land, to the diminution, not 
only of the revenue of their maflers , but of the 
moft important part of that of the whole ibciety. 

Such a fyflem of adminiflration might , per- 
haps, free a tax of this kind from any degree of 
uncertainty which could occafion either oppref- 
fion or inconveniency to the contributor; and 
might at the fame time ferve to introduce into 
the common management of land fuch a plan or 
policy, as might contribute a good deal to the 
general improvement and good cultivation of 
the country. 

The expenfe of levying a land-tax, which 
varied with every variation of the rent, would 
no doubt be fomewhat greater than that of levy- 
ing one which was always rated according to a 
fixed valuation. Some additional expenfe would 
neceffarily be incurred both by the different re- 
gifter offices which it would be proper to eftab- 
lifli in the different diftriils of the country, 
and by the different valuations which might 
occafionally be made of the lands which the 
proprietor chofe to occupy himfelf. The ex- 
penfe of all this, however, might be very mode- 
rate , and much below what is incurred in the 
levying of many other taxes, which afford a very 
inconfiderable revenue in comparifon of what 
might eafily be drawn from a tax of this kind. 

• The 
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The difcouragement which a variable land-tax 
of this kind might give to the improvement of 
land, feems to be the mcft important obje£iion 
which can be made to it. The landlord would 
certainly be lefs difpofed to improve, when tlie 
fovereign , who contributed nothing to the expenfe, 
was to fliare in the pro&t of the jmprovenient. 
Even this objeilion qiight perhaps be obviated by 
allowing the landlord, before he began his im- 
provement, to afcertain, in conjunction .with th^ 
officers of revenue, the aCtual value of his lands, » 
according to the equitable arbitration of a certain 
number of landlords and farmers in the neighbour- 
hood , equally chofen by both parties ; and by 
rating him according to this valuation for fuch a 
number of years, as might be fully fufficient for 
his complete indemnification. To draw the at- 
tention of the fovereign towards the improvement 
of the land , from a regard to the increafe of his 
own revenue, is one of the principal advantages 
propofed by this fpecies of land-tax. The term * 
therefore, allowed for the indemnification of thq 
landlord , ought not to be a great deal longer than 
what was neceffary for that purpofe ; le/l the re- 
motenefs of the intereft ffiould difeourage too much 
this attention. It had better , however , be fome- 
>vhat too long than in any refpeCl too ffiort. nN® 
incitement to the attention- of the fovereign can 
ever counterbalance, the fmalleft difcouragenient 
to that of , the landlord. The attention of the 
fovereign can be at beft blit a very general and 
vague confideration of what is likely to contribut* 
}Y. of N. 4. ■ ' ■ la " ' 
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to the better cultivation of the greater ppt of hit 
dominions. The attention of the landlord is a par> 
ticular and minnte confideration of what is likely 
to be the moH: advantageous application of every ^ 
inch of ground upon his eflate. The principal at* 
tention of the fovereign ought to be to encourage , 
by every means in his power , the attention both 
of the landlord and of the farmer; by allowing 
both to purfue their own intereR in their own way , 
and a(:cording to their own judgment ; by giving 
to both the moft perfe^ fecurity that they fliall 
enjoy the full recomj>ence of their own induftry; 
and by procuring to both the moft extenfive mar- 
ket for every part of their produce , in confequence 
of eftablilliing the eafieft and fafeft communications 
both by land and by water, through every part 
of his own dominions , as well as the moft un- 
bounded freedom of exportation to the dominions 
of all other princes. 

If by fuch a fyftem of adminiftration a tax of 
this kind could be fo managed as to give , not only 
no difcouragement , but, on the contrary, fome 
encouragement to the improvement of land , it does 
not appear likely to occafion any other incon- 
veniency to the landlord , except always the una- 
voidable one of being obliged to pay tlie tax. 

In all the variations of the ftate of the fociety , 
in the improvement- and in the declenfion of 
agriculture; in all the variations in the value of 
filver, and in all tho^ in the ftandard of the coin , 
a of this kind would , of its own accord and 
without any attention of government , readily 
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fait itfelf to the a£Iual lituation of things , 'and' 
would be equally juft and equitable in all thofa 
different dianges. It would , therefore , be much 
more proper to be eftabliflied as a perpetual and 
unalterable regulation , or as what is called a 
fundamental law of the commonwealth, than any 
tax which was always to be levied according to 
a certain valuation. 

Some ftates, inftead of the fimple and obvious 
expedient of a regifter of leafes, have had reconrfe 
to the laborious and expenfive one of an adual 
furvey and valuation of all the land in the country. 
They have fuipeded , probably , that the leffbr 
and leffee, in order to defraud the public revenue, 
might combine to conceal the real terms of the 
leafe. Doomfday - book feems to have been the 
refult of a very accurate furvey of this kind. 

■ In the ancient dominions of the king of 
Pruffia, the land-tax is affefled according to ah 
adual furvey and valuation , which is reviewed 
and altered from time to time According to 
that valuation , the lay proprietors pay froth 
twenty to twenty -five per cent, of their revenue.' 
Ecclefiaftics from fiarty to forty -five per cerrt.' 
The furvey and valuation of Silefia was made bfy 
order of the prefent king ; it is faid with grea< 
accuracy. According to’ that valuation , thd 
lands belonging to the bifttop of Breflaw arst 
taxed at twenty -five per cent, of their rent. Tho 

* M^nroiret concetnant les Dtoiti , &c. tone 1 . Ji. X14, 
US, 116, &c. ' ‘ 
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other revenues of the ecclefiaflics of both reli- 
gions, at fifty per cent. The commanderies of 
the Teutonic order , and of that of Malta , at 
forty per cent. Lands held by a noble tenure , 
at thirty -eight and one -third per cent. Lands 
held by a bafe tenure, at thirty-five and one- 
third per cent. 

The furvey and valuation of Bohemia is faid 
to have been the work of more than a hundred 
years. It was not perfeded till after the peace of 
1 748 , by the orders of the prefent emprefs queen *. 
The furvey of the dutchy of Milan , which was 
begun in the time of Charles VI., was not per- 
fected till after 1760. It is efleemed one of the moil 
accurate that has ever been made. The furvey of 
Savoy and Piedmont was executed under the 
orders of the late king of Sardinia f. 

In the dominions of the king of Pruifia the 
revenue of the church is taxed much higher 
than that of lay proprietors. The revenue of 
the church is , the greater part of it , a burden, 
upon the rent of land. It feldom happens that 
any part of it is applied towards the improve- 
ment of land ; or is fo employed as to contribute 
in any refpeCl towards inereafing the revenue 
of the great body of the people. His Pruffiam 
majefly had probably , upon that kccount, 
thought it reafonable , that it ihonld contribute a 
good deal more towards relieving the exigencies 

* Memoires concernant Droits , &c. tome L p. 83 , 84, 

t IcU p. 280, &c. alfo p. 187, &c. to 316. 
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, the ftate. In fome conntries the lands of the 
church are exempted from all taxes. In others 
they are taxed more lightly than other lands. In 
the dutchy of Milan, the lands which the church 
poITeffed before 15/ 5, are rated to the' tax 'at a 
third only of their value. 

InSilefia , lands held by a noble tenure are taxed 
three per cent, higher than thofe held -by a bafe 
tenure. The honors and privileges of different kinds 
annexed to the former,’ his Pruffiaii majefly had 
probably imagined , would fufficiently compenfate 
to the proprietor a fmall aggravation of the tax ; 
while at the fame time the humiliating inferiority 
of the latter would be in fome meafure all^iated 
by being taxed fomevvhat more lightly. Tri other 
countries, the fyftem of taxation, inftead’ of al- 
leviating, -aggravates this inequality. In the- do- 
minions of the king of Sardinia, and in thofe 
provinces of France which are fubjeift to what is 
called the real or predial taille,’ the tax falls alto- 
together upon the lands held by a bafe 'tenure. 
Thofe held by a noble one- are exempted.' ■' 

A land-tax affeffed according to a genera! furvey 
and valuation, how equal foever it may -be at 
firft, muft, in the courfe of a very moderate period 
of time, become unequal. To prevent Its'becoming 
fo would require the continual artd painful attention 
of government Co all the vaf ialiorts' in the Aate arid 
produce' of wery different farmdn; t-he’countryi 
The governments of Pruffia , of Bohemia, of Sar- 
dinia, artd-of^he dntchy of Milaii , a<5faally exert 
- an atteutioQof.tliis kind f:! an attentton faufifuitable 
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to the nature of government, that it is not likelj ^ 
to be of long continuance, and which, if it is con- 
tinued , will probably in the long run occafion 
much more trouble and vexation than it can pof- 
fibly bring relief to the contributors. 

In i6C6, the generality of Montauban was 
alfeifed to the real or predial taille according, 
it is faid, to a very exa£l furvey and valuation ** 
By 1727, this affelTment had become altogether 
unequal. In order to remedy this inconveniency, 
government has found no better expedient than 
toimpofeupon the whole generality an additional 
tax of a hundred and twenty thoufand livres. 
.This additional tax is rated upon all the different 
diflri 61 s‘fubje 61 to the taille according to the old 
aCTeffment. But it is levied only upon thofe 
which in the actual Rate of things are by that 
affeffment under>taxed, and it is applied to the 
relief of.thofe which byjthe fame afTeffment are 
over-taxed. Two diftrufis, for example , one of 
which ought in the a^ual Rate of things to be 
taxed at nine hundred , the other at eleven hun- 
dred livres, are by the old affelTment both taxed 
at a thoufand livres. Both thefe diRrids are by 
the additional tax.rated at eleven hundred livres 
each. Bnt this additional tax is levied only upon 
the -diRri(Jl under-charged, and itjs applied al- 
together to the relief of that overcharged, which 
confequently pays only nine hundred livres. The 
goverurnent neither gains nor lofcs by the additional 
taXy which, is .applied aUogether to remedy the 
** Mfmoires CDnceraantlts Drbits , &c. t!ome.iLf;i39, Ssf. ' 
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.inequalities arifing from the old aneflVnent. Thtf 
application is pretty mnch regalated according to 
the difcretion qf the intendant of the generality, 
and mud, therefore, bein agreatmeafurearbitraryt 

Taxes which are proportioned^ not to the Rent^ but to 
the Produce of Land, 

Taxes upon the produce of land are in reality 
taxes upon the rent; and though they may be 
originally advanced by the farmer, are finally 
paid by the landlord. When a certain portion 
of the produce is to be paid away for a tax , the 
farmer computes, as well as he can, what theva» 
lue of this portion is, one year with another, 
likely to amount to , and he makes a proportion- 
able abatement in the rent which he agrees to pay 
to the landlord. There is no farmer who does 
not compute beforehand w'hat the church tithe, 
which is a land-tax of this kind, is, one year 
with another, likely to amount to. t 

The tithe, and every other land-tax of this 
kind , under the appearance of perfe^l eqnality^ 
are very unequal taxes; a certain portion of the 
produce being, in different fituations, equivalent 
to a very different portion of the rent. In. fqme 
very rich lands the produce is fo great-, - that the 
one half of it is fully fufficient to replace to the 
farmer his. capital employed in cultivation, toge- 
ther with the ordinary profits of farming ftock 
in the neighbourhood. The other half , or, what 
comesito the fame thing,, the value of the other 
half, hecould afford to pay as rent to the landlord, 
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if there was no tithe. But if a tenth of the pro- 
duce is taken from him in the way of tithe, he 
muft require an abatement of the fifth part of his 
rent, otherwife he cannot get back his capital with 
the ordinary profit. In this cafe the rent of the 
landlord, inftead of amounting to a half, or five- 
tenths of the whole produce, will amount only to 
four-tenths ofit. In poorer lands, on the contrary, 
the produce is fometimes fo fmall , and the expenfe 
of cultivation fo great , that it requires four-fifths 
of the whole produce to replace to the farmer his 
capital with the ordinary profit. In this cafe, 
though there was no tithe , the rent of the land- 
lord could amount to no more than one fifth or 
two-tenths of the whole produce. But if the far- 
mer pays one-tenth of the produce in the way of 
tithe, he muft require an equal abatement of the 
rent of the landlord , which will thus be reduced 
to one-tenth only of the whole produce. Upon the 
rent of rich lands , the tithe may fometimes be a 
tax of no more than one-fifth part , or four /hil- 
lings hi the pound; whereas upon that of poorer 
lands,’ it may fometimes be a tax of one-half, or 
of ten lhillings in the pound. 

’'The tithe, as it is frequently a very unequal 
tax upon the rent, fo it is always a great difcou- 
ragement both to the improvements of the land- 
lord and to the cultivation of the farmer. The 
one cannot venture to make 'the moft important, 
which are generally the moft expenfive improve- 
ments ; nor the other to raife the moft valuable , 
which are generally too the moft expenfive crops; 
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when the church , which lays out no part of the 
expenfe , is to ihare fo very largely in the profit. 
The cultivation of madder was for a long time 
confined by the tithe to the United Provinces , 
which, being prefbyterian countries, and upon 
that account exempted from this deftruilive tax, 
enjoyed a fort of monopoly of that ufeful dying 
drug againft the reft of Europe. The late attempts 
to introduce the culture of this plant into England, 
have been made only in confequence of the ftatute 
which ena£led that five Ihillings an acre fhould be 
received in lieu of all manner of tithe upon madder. 
As through the greater part of Europe, the 
church , fo in many different countries of Afia , 
the Hate, is principally fupported by a land-tax, 
proportioned , not to the rent , but to the produce 
of the land. In China, the principal revenue -of 
the fovereign confifts in a tenth part of the pro- 
duce of all the lands of the empire. This tenth 
part , however , is eftimated fo very moderately , 
that , in many provinces , <t is faid not to exceed 
a thirtieth part of the .ordinary produce. The 
land-tax or land-rent which, ufed to be paid to* 
the Mahometan government of Bengal , before 
that country fell into the hands of the EnglifU 
Eaft India Company , is’ faid to have amounted 
to abon^a fifth part of ihe produce. The land- 
tax of ancient Egypt is. faid likewife, to' have 
amounted to a fifth part. . . / 

In Afia, this fort of land-tax is faid to intereft 
the fovereign in 'the improvement and icultiva-. 
tionofland. The fovereigus of China, thofe of 
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Bengal while under the Mahometan government, 
and thofe of ancient Egypt, are fatd accordingly 
to have been extremely attentive to the making 
and maintaining of good roads and navigable canals, 
in order to increafe, as much aspoflible, both the 
quantity and value of evefy part of the produce 
of the land, by procuring to every part of it the 
moft extenfive market which their own dominions 
could afford. The tithe of the church is divided 
into fuch fmall portions , that no one of its pro- 
prietors can have any intereft of this kind. The 
parfon of a parifli could never find his account ia 
making a road or canal to a diflant part of the 
country, in order to extend the market for the 
produce of his own particular parifh.- Such* taxes, 
when deffined for the maintenance of the ftate, 
have forae advantages which may ferve in fome 
meafure to balance theix inconveniency. When 
deflined for the maintenance of the church , they 
are attended with nothing but inconveniency. 

Taxes upon the produce of land may be le- 
vied, either in kind; or, according to a certain 
valuation, in money. 

The parfon of a parifh , or a gentleman of 
fmall fortune who lives upon his eftate, may 
fometimes, perhaps, find fame advantage, in re- 
ceiving , the one his tithe , and the othermis rent, 
in kind. : The quantity to be collected , and the 
diftri£l within which it is to be colle61ed , are fo 
fmall , that thdy both can overfee , with .their own 
eyes , the* colle£iion and difpofal of every part of- 
^hat is due to them. A gentleman of great fortune, 
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■who lived in the capital , would be in danger of 
-fuffering much by the negleil, and more by the 
fraud of his fa£lors and agents, if the rents of an 
eftatein a didant province were to be paid to him 
in this manner. The lofs of the fovereign, from 
the abufe and depredation of his tax gatherers , 
would neceflarily be much greater. The fervants of 
.the mod carelefs private perfon are , perhaps , 
more under the eye of their mader than thofe of 
the mod careful prince ; and a public revenue , 
which was paid in kind', would differ fo much 
from the mifmanagement of the coUe^iors, that a 
very fmall part of what was levied upon the people 
would ever arrive at the treafury of the prince. 
Some part of the public revenue of China, however, 
is faid to be paid in this manner. The Mandarins 
and other tax-gatherers will, no doubt, find their 
advantage in continuing the praftice of a payment 
which is fo much more liable to abufe than any 
payment in money. . 

A tax upon the produce of land which is le- 
vied in money, may be levied either according 
lo a valuation which varies with all the varia- 
tions of the market price; or according to a 
fixed valuation, a bufliel of wheat, for example, 
being always valued at one and the fame money 
price , whatever may be the date of the market. 
The produce of a tax levied in the former wiy, 
will vary only according to the . variations in the 
real produce of the land , according to the im- 
provement or neglpft of cultivation. The pro- 
duce of a tax levied in' the latter way will vary, 
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not only according to the variations in the produce 
of the land , but according to both thofe in the 
value of the precious metals, and thofe in the 
quantity of thofe metals which is at different time» 
contained in coin of the fame denomination. The 
produce of the former will always bear the 
fame proportion to the value of the real produce of 
the land. The produce of the latter may, at different 
times, bear very different proportions to that value. 

When, inftead either of a certain portion of 
the produce of land , of of the price of a certain 
portion , a certain fum of money is to be paid in 
full compenfation for all tax or tithe ; the tax 
becomes, in this cafe, exadfly of the fame nature 
with the land-tax of England. It neither rifea 
nor falls with the rent of the land. It neither en- 
courages nor difcourages improvement. The 
tithe in the greater part of thofe pariflies which 
pay what is called a Modus in lien of all other 
tithe , is a tax of this kind. During the Maho- 
metan government of Bengal , inflead of the pay- 
ment in kind of a fifth part of the produce , a 
modus, and , it is faid , a very moderate one, was 
eftabliflied in the greater part of the diftrifls or 
zemindaries of the country. Some of the fer- 
vants of the Eaft India Company, under pre- 
tence of reftoring the public revenue to its pro^ 
per value, have, in fome provinces, exchanged 
this modus for a payment- in kind. ‘ Under their 
management this change ;.is likely both to difii 
courage cultivation, and to give. new opportunis- 
ties for abafe in the coUe^on ' of ‘the public 
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revenue, which has fallen very much below what 
it was faid ro have been , when it firft fell under 
the management of the company. The fervants 
of the company may, perhaps, have profited by 
this change, but at the expenfe, it is probable, 
both of their mafters and of the country. 

Taxes upon the Rent of^Houfes. 

The rent of a houfe may be diftinguilhed into 
two* parts, of which the one may very properly 
be called the Building rent ; the other is com- 
monly called the Ground rent. > 

The building rent is the intereft or profit of the* 
capHtal expended in? building the houfe... In order 
to put the trade of a builder upon a level with? 
other trades, it is neceflary that this rent Ihould be 
fufficient, firA , to pay him the fame intereA whlchv 
he would have got for his capital if he had lent it 
upon good fecurity ; and , fecondly ,• to keep the 
houfe in conAant repair, or, what comes to the- 
fame thing, to replace, .within a certain term of 
years, the capital which had been employed in- 
building it. The building rent, or the ordinary pro- 
fit of building, is, therefore, every where regulated, 
by .the ordinary intereA of money. Where the mar-, 
ket rate of intereA is four ..per cent, -the rent of a 
houfe which, over and, above paying the ground- 
rent , affords fix , or fix and a half per cent, upon 
the whole expenfe of building, may perhaps afford 
a fufficient profit to the builder. Where the market 
rate of intereA is five per cent. , it may perhaps 
require feven or feven and a half per cent. If,- 
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in prof)ortion to the intereft of money , the trade 
of the builder affords at any time a much greater 
profit than this , it will foon draw fo much capi- 
tal from other trades as will reduce the profit to 
its proper level. If it affords at any time much 
lets than this, other trades will foon draw fo much 
capital from it as will again raife that profit. 

Whatever part of the whole rent of a houfe 
h over and above what is fufhcient for affording 
this reafonable profit , naturally goes to the ground- 
rent; and where the owner of the ground and 
the owner of the building are two different per- 
fons , is , in mod cafes , completely paid to the 
former. • This furplus rent is the price which the 
inhabitant of the houfe pays for fortie real or fup- 
pofed advantage of the fituation. In country 
iioufes , at a diftance from any great town , where 
there is plenty of ground to chufe upon, the 
ground rent is fcarce any thing , or no more than 
what the ground which the houfe Hands upon 
would pay if employed in agriculture. In country 
villas in the neighbourhood of fome great town , 
it is fometimes a good deal higher ; and the peculiar 
conveniency or beauty of fituation is there fre- 
quently very well paid for. Ground rents are gene- 
rally highed in the capital, and in thofe particular 
parts of it where there happens to be the greated 
demand for houfes , whatever be the reafon of that 
demand , whether for trade and bnfinefs, for plea- 
fure and fociety , or for mere vanity and fafhion. • - 

A tax upon houfe- rent, payable by the tenant 
and proportioned to the whole rent of each houfe f 
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ioul() not, for any confiderable time at leaft^ 
affe<El the building rent. If the builder did not get 
his realbnable profit , he would be obliged to quit, 
the trade , which , by raifing the demand for 
building , would in a fliort time bring back his 
profit to its proper level with that of other trades. 
Neither would fuch a tax fall altogether upon the 
ground -rent; but it would divide itfelf in fuch a 
manner as to fall , partly upon the inhabitant of 
the houfe, and partly upon the owner of the ground. 

Let us fuppofe , for example , that a particular 
perfon judges that he can afford for houfe -rent 
an expenfe of fixty pounds a year ; and let us 
fuppofe too that a tax of four fhillings in the 
pound, or of one -fifth , payable by the inhabit- 
ant, is laid upon houfe -rent. A houfe of fixty 
pounds rent will in this cafe colt him feventy- 
two pounds a year, which is twelve pounds more 
than he thinks he can afford. He will , there- 
fore, content himfelf with a worfe houfe, or a 
houfe of fifty pounds rent, which, with the ad- 
ditional ten pounds that he muft pay for the tax, 
will make up the fum of fixty pounds a year , the 
expenfe which he judges he can afford; and in 
order to pay the tax he will give up a part of the 
additional conveniency which he might have had 
from a houfe of ten pounds a year more rent. 
He will give up, 1 fay, a part of this additional 
conveniency; for he will feldom be obliged to 
give up the whole , but will , in confequence of 
the tax , get a better houfe for fifty pounds st 
year, than he could have got if there had been 
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no tax. For as a tax of this kind, by taking 
away this particular competitor, muft dimii^ifli the 
competition for houfes of fixty pounds rent, fo it 
muft likewife diminiih it for thofe of fifty pounds 
rent, and in the fame manner for thofe of all other 
rents , except the loweft rent , for which it would 
for fome time increafe the competition. But the 
rents of every clafs of houfes for which the com- 
petition was diminilhed, would neceffarily be more 
or lefs reduced. As no part of this reduilion , 
however , could , for any confiderable time at leaft , 
affe£l the building rent j the whole of it muftin the 
long-run neceffarily fall upon the ground-rent. 
The final payment of this tax, therefore, would 
fall , partly upon the inhabitant of the houfe , 
who , in order to pay his fhare , would be obliged 
to give up a part of his conveniency j and partly 
upon the owner of the ground , who , in order to 
pay his (hare , would be obliged to give up a part 
of his revenue. In what proportion this final pay- 
ment would be divided between them , it is not 
perhaps very eafy to afcertain. The divilion woul^jl 
probablyJse very different in differentcircumftances, 
and a tax of this kind might, according to thofe 
differentcircumftancesaffed very unequally both the 
inhabitant of the houfe and the owner of the ground. 

The inequality with which a tax of this kind 
might fall upon the owners of different ground- 
rents , would arife altogether from the accidental 
inequality of this divifion. But the inequality 
with which it might fall upon the inhabitants of 
different houfes would arife, not only, from this. 
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bnt from another caufe. The proportion of the 
expenfe of hpufe-rent to the whole expenfe of 
living, is different in thedifferentdegreesoffortune. 
It is perhaps higheft in the higheft degree , and 
it diminilhes gradually through the inferior de- 
grees , fo as in general to be loweft in the loweft 
degree. The neceffaries of life occalion the great 
expenfe of the poor. They find it difficult to 
get food, and the greater part of their little re- 
venue is fpent in getting it. The luxuries and 
vanities of life occafion the principal expenfe of 
the rich ; and a magnificent houfe embellilhes and 
fets off to the beft advantage all the other luxuries 
and vanities which they polTefs. A tax upon houfe- 
rents, therefore, would in general fall heavieft 
upon the rich ; and in this fort of inequality there 
would not , perhaps , be any thing very unrea- 
fonable. It is not very unreafonable that the rich 
fhould contribute to the public expenfe , not only 
in proportion to their revenue , but fomething 
more than in that proportion. 

The rent of houfes , though it in fome refpefts. 
refembles the rent of land, is in one refpe^l 
effentially .different from it. The rent of lahd is 
paid for the ufe of a produ£live fubjefl. The 
land which ! pays it produces it. The rent of 
houfes is . paid for the ufe of an unprodu£Uve 
fubje£l. Neither the houfe nor the ground which 
it hands upon produce any thing. The perfon 
who pays the rent, therefore, muft draw it from 
fome other fource of revenu'e, diftinfl'from and_ 
independent of this fubjedi. A tax upon the rent 
W.ofN. 4 . ' i3 
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of hoiifes, fo far as it falls upon the inhabitants, 
muft be drawn from the fame fource as the rent 
itfelf , and muft be paid from their revenue , whe- 
ther derived from the wages of labor, the profits 
of ftock, or the rent of land. So far as it falls 
upon the inhabitants, it is one of thofe taxes which 
fall, not upon one only, but indifferently upon 
all the three different fources of revenue; and is in 
every refpefl of the fame nature as a tax upon any 
other fort of confumable commodities. In general 
there is not, perhaps, any one article of expenfe 
or confnmption by which the liberality or nar- 
rownefs of a man’s_ whole expenfe can be better 
judged of, than by his houfe tent. A proportional 
tax upon this particular article of expenfe might, 
perhaps , produce, a more confiderable revenue 
than any which has hitherto been drawn from it 
in any part of Europe* If the tax indeed' was 
very high , the greater part of people would en- 
deavour to evade it, as .much as they could, by 
contenting themfelves with fn^aller houfes , and 
by turning the greater part of their expenfe into 
fome other channel. 

The rent of houfes might eafily be afcertained 
with fuflicient accuracy, by a policy of the fame- 
kind with that which would be neceffary for 
afcertaining the ordinary rent of land. Houfes 
not inhabited ought to pay no tax. A tax upon 
them would fall altogether upon the proprietor , 
who would thus be taxed for a fubJeA which 
afforded him neither conveniency nor revenue. 
Houfes inhabited by the proprietor ought to be 
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rated, not according to the expenfe which they 
might have coft in building , but according to 
the rent which an qquitable arbitration might 
judge them likely to bring, if leafed to a tenant. 

If rated according to the expenfe which they may 
have coft in building , a tax of three or four ‘ 
{hillings in the pound, joined with other taxes, 
would ruin almoft all the rich and great families 
of this, and, I believe, of every other civilized 
country. Whoever will examine , with attention , 
the different town and country houfes of fome 
of the richeft and greateft families in this country, 
will find that, at the rat^ of only fix and a half, 
or feven per cent, upon the original expenfe of 
building, fheir houfe-rent is nearly equal to the 
whole neat rent of their eftates. It is the accumu- 
lated expenfe of feveral fucceflive generations , laid 
out upon objefls of great beauty and magnificence, 
indeed , but in proportion to what they coft , of 
Very fmall exchangeable value *. 

Ground-rents are a ftill more proper fubjeil of 
taxation than the rent of houfes. ' A tax uponp 
ground-rents would not raife the rent of houfes.' 

It would fall altogether upon the owner ofithe 
ground-rent, who a«3s alu-ays as a monopolift, 
and exafls the greateft rent- that can be got for 
the ufe of his ground. More or lefs can be got for 
it according as the competitors happen to be richer 
*br poorer, or can afford to gratify their fancy for 

* Since ttic firft publication of this book, a tax nearly upon 
the above-mentioned principles has been impofed. I'J'l . 
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a particular fpot of- ground at a greater or fmaller 
expenfe. In every country the greateft number 
of rich competitors is in thg capital , and it is there 
accordingly that the higheft ground-rents are al- 
ways to be found. As the wealth of thofe com- 
petitors would in no refpefl be increafed by a tax 
upon ground-rents , they would not probably be 
difpofed to pay more for the nfe of the ground. 
Whether the tax was to be advanced by the inha- 
bitant , or by the owner of the ground , would 
be of little importance. The more the inhabitant 
was obliged to pay for the tax, the lefs he would 
incline to pay for the ground; fo that the final 
payment of the tax, would fall altogether upon the 
owner of the ground rent. The ground-rente of 
uninhabited houfes ought to pay no tax. 

Both ground -rents and the ordinary rent of 
land are a fpecies of revenue which the owner, 
in many cafes, enjoys without any care or atten- 
tion of his own. Though a part of this revenue 
iliould be taken from him in order to defray the 
expenfes of the Hate , no difcouragement will 
thereby be given to arty fort of induftry. The 
annual produce of the land and labor of the foci-, 
ety , the real wealth and revenue of the great body 
of the people, might be the fame after fuch a tax 
as before. Ground-rents , and the ordinary rent 
of land , are , therefore , perhaps ■, the fpecies of 
revenue which can beft bear to have a peculiar^ 
tax impofed upon them. 

Ground - ren ts feem , in this ,refpe£l , a more 
proper fubjed of peculiar taxation than even the 
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•ordinary rent of land. The ordinary rent of land 
is, in many cafes, owing partly at lead to the 
attention and good management of the landlord. 
A very heavy tax might difcourage too much this 
attention and good management. Ground-rents, 
fo far as they exceed the ordinary rent of land , 
are altogether owing to the good government of 
the fovereign , which , by prote£\ing the induftry 
either of the whole people , or of the inhabitants 
of fome particular place , enables them to pay fo 
much more than its real value for the ground which 
they build their houfes upon ; or to make to its 
owner fo much more than compenfation for the 
lofs which he might fuftain *by this ufe of it. 
Nothing can be more reafonable than that a fund 
which owes its exiftence to the good government 
of the date , fliould be taxed peculiarly , or ihould 
contribute fomething more than the greater part 
of other funds , towards the fupport of that go- 
vernment. 

Though , in many different countries of Europe , 
taxes have been impofed upon the rent of houfes, 
1 do not know of any in which ground -rents 
have been confidered as a feparate fubje^f of tax- 
ation. The contrivers of taxes have , probably , 
found fome difficulty in afcertainlng what part of 
the rent ought to be confidered as ground-rent , 
and v(hat part ought to be confidered as building* 
rent. It Ihould not, however, feem yery difficult 
to didinguilh thofe two parts of the rent frpTO 
one another, 
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In Great Britain the rent of houfes is fuppofed 
to be taxed in the fame proportion as the rent of 
land, by what is called the annual land-tax. The 
valuation ^ according to which each different parilh 
and diflri A is affefled to this tax , is always the fame. 
Jtwas Originally extremely unequal, and itftillcon- 
tinues to be fo. Through the greater part of the 
Itingdom this tax falls Aill more lightly upon the 
rent of houfes than upon that of land. In fome 
few di(lri£ls only, which were originally rated high, 
and in which the rents of houfes have fallen confi- 
derably, the land-tax of three or four {hillings in the 
pound , is faid to amount to ah equal proportion 
of the real rent of houfes. Untenanted houfes , 
though by law fubjeif to the tax,are,inmoftdiftri£is» 
exempted from it by the favor of the afTefTors; and 
this exemption fometihies occafions fome little 
variation in the rate of particular houfes , though 
that of the diftriil is always thefame. Improvements 
of rents, by new buildings, repairs, &c. , go to the 
difcharge of the diRrifl, which occafions Rill further 
variations in the rate of particular houfes. 

In the province of Holland* every houfe is 
taxed at two and a half per cent, of its value , 
without any regard either to the rent which it 
a<fiually pays , or to the circumRance of its being \ 
tenanted or untenanted. There feems. to be a 
hardlhip in obliging the proprietor to pay a tax 
for an untenanted houfe, from which be can derive 
no revenue ; efpecially fo very heavy a tax. In 

* M^moires wncer»ant les Droits, &o. p. 283, 
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Holland, wliere the market rate of intereft does 
not exceed three per cent, two and a half per cent, 
upon the whole value of the houfe , muft , in moft 
cafes , amount to more than a third of the buiJding- 
rent, perhaps of the whole rent. The valuation, 
indeed , according to which the houfes are rated, 
though very unequal , is faid to be always below 
the real value. When a houfe is rebuilt, improved, 
or enlarged , there is a new valuation , and the 
tax is rated accordingly. 

The contrivers of the feveral taxes which in 
England have, at different times , been impofed 
upon houfes , feem to have imagined that there 
was fome great difficulty in afeertaining , with 
tolerable exadnef?, what was the real rent of 
every houfe. They have regulated their taxes , 
therefore, according to fome more obvious cir- 
cumlfance, .fuch as they had probably imagined 
would , in moft cafes , bear fome proportion to 
<he rent. 

The firft tax of this kind was hearth-money ; or a 
tax of two (hillings upon every hearth. Iif order 
to afeertain how many hearths were in the houfe, 
it was neceflary that the tax-gatherer fhould ent« 
every room in it. This odious vifit rendered the 
< tax odious. Soon after the revolution , therefore, 
it was abolifhed as a badge of.flavery. 

The next tax of this kind was, a tax of two 
ffiillings upon every dwelling houfe inhabited. 
A houfe with ten windows to pay four (hillings 
more. A houfe with twenty windows and up- 
wards to pay eight (hillings. ’ This tax wae 
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afterwards fo far altered, that houfes with twenty 
windows, and with lefs than thirty, were ordered 
to pay ten fliillings , and thofe with thirty windows 
and upwards to pay twenty fliillings. The num- 
ber of windows can, in moll cafes, be counted 
from the outlide, and, in all cafes, without en- 
tering every room in the houfe. The vifit of the 
tax-gatherer, therefore, was left oifenfive in this 
tax than in the hearth-money. 

. This tax was afterwards repealed, and in the 
room of it was ellabliflied the window-tax , which 
has undergone too feveral alterations and augment- 
ations. The window-tax, as it Rands at prefent 
(January, 1775), over and above the duty of 
three fliillings upon' every huufe in England, and 
of one fliillrng upon every houfe in Scotland,, lays 
a duty upon every window , which , in England , 
augments gradually from two-pence, the loweft 
rate, upon houfes with notmofe than feven win- 
dows; to two fliillings, the higheft rate, upon, 
houfes -with twenty-five windows and upwards. 

Th^principal obje^fionto all fnch taxes is their 
inequality, an inequality of the worllkind, as 
they muft frequently fall much heavier upon 
the poor than, upon the rich. A houfe of 
ten pounds rent in a- country town may fome- 
times have more windows than a houfe of five 
hundred pounds rent in London; and though 
the inhabitant of the former is likely to be a 
much poorer man than that of the latter , yet fo 
fir as his contribution is regulated by the win- 
dow-tax I he muft contribute more to the fupport 
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of the ftate. Such taxes are, therefore, direflly 
contrary to the firft of the four’ maxims above 
mentioned. They do not feem to offend much 
againft any of the other three. 

The natural tendency of the window-tax , and 
of all otlier taxes upon houfes, is to lower rents. 
The more a man pays for the'tax, the lefs, it is 
evident, he can afford to pay for the rent. Since 
the impofition of the window- tax, however., the 
rents of houfes have upon the whole rifen , more 
or lefs , in almofl every town and village of Great 
Britain , with which I am acquainted: Such has 
been almoft every where the increafe of the demand 
for houfes , that it has raifed the rents more than 
the \^dow - tax could fink them ; one of the 
many proofs of the great profperity of the country , 
and of the ihcreafing revenue of its inhabitants. 
Had it not been for the tax , rents would probably 
have rifen Hill higher. 

ArticleII. 

Taxes upon Profit^ or upon the Revenue arifing 
from Stock. ' 

THE revenue or profit anfing from flock’ 
naturally divides itfelf into two parts; that 
which pays the interefl, and which belongs to 
the owner of the flock; and that furplus part, 
which is over and above what is neceffary for 
paying the interefl. 

This latter part of profit is evidently a fubjefl 
not taxable dire^ly. It is the couipenlation , 
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and in moft cafes it is no more than a very moderate 
compenfation, for the rifk and trouble of employing 
the ftock. The employer muft have this compen- 
fation , otherwife he cannot , confiftently with his 
own intereft, continue the employment, If lie 
was taxed direflly , therefore, in proportion to 
the whole profit , he would be obliged either to 
raife the rate of his profit , or to charge the tax 
upon the intereft of money ; that is , to pay lefs 
intereft. If he raifed the rate of his profit in 
proportion to the tax , the whole tax , though it 
might be advanced by him , would be finally paid 
by one or other of two different fets of people, 
according to the different ways in which he might 
employ the ftock of which he had the manage- 
ment. If he employed it as a farming ftock 
in the cultivation of land, he could raife the rate of 
his profitonly by retaining a greater portion, or, 
what comes to the fame thing , the price of a 
greater portion of the produce of the land; and as 
this could be done only by a redu£lion of rent, 
the final payment of the tax would fall upon the 
landlord. If he employed it as a mercantile or 
manufaduring ftock, he could raife the rate of 
his profit only by raifing the price of his goods ; 
in which cafe the final payment of the tax would 
fall altogether upon the confumers of thofe goods. 
•If he did not raife the rate of his profit, he 
would be obliged to charge the whole tax upon 
that part of it which was allotted for the intereft 
of money. • He could afford lefs intereft for what- 
ever ftock^he borrowed , and the whole weight 
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of the tax would in this cafe fall ultimately 
upon the intereft of money. So far as he could 
not relieve himfelf from the tax in the one way , . 
he would be obliged to relieve himfelfrn the other. 
The intereft of money feems at firft fight a 
fubje£I equally capable of being taxed diredly 
as the rent of land. Like the rent of land, it .is 
a neat produce which remains after completely 
compenfating the whole rift and trouble of em- 
ploying the ftock. As a tax upon the rent of 
land cannot raife rents; becaufe the neat produce 
which , remains after replacing the ftock of the 
farmer, together with his Teafonable profit, 
cannot be ■ greater after the tax than before it ; 
fo , for the fame reafon , a tax ypen the intereft 
of money couW not raife the rate of intereft; the 
quantity of ftock or money in the country, like 
the quantity of land , being fuppofed to remain 
the lame after the tax as before it. The ordinary 
rate of profit , it has been’ Ihown in the firft 
book , is every where regulated by the quantity of 
ftock to be employed in proportion to the quantity 
of the employment, or of the bufinefs which muft 
’ be done by it. But the quantity of the em- ’• 
ployment , or of the bufinefs to be done by 
ftock , could neither be increafed nor diminiilied 
by any tax upon the intereft of money. If the 
quantity of the ftock to be employed therefore, 
was neither increafed nor diminiflied by it, the 
ordinary rate of profit would neceffarily remain 
the fame. But the portion of this profit necelTary 
for compenfating the yilk and trouble of the 
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employer, would likewife remain the fame; that 
rifk and trouble being in no refpecS altered. The 
refulue , therefore , that portion which belongs to 
the owner of tlie ftock , and which pays the intereft 
of money , would necelfarily remain the fame too. 
At firft fight, therefore, the intereft of money 
feems to be a fubje^l as fit to be taxed direflly ar 
the rent of land. 

There are, however, two different circumftances 
which 'render the intereft of money a much lefs 
proper fubje£f of dire£l taxation than the rent of 
land. 

■ Firft , the quantity and value of the land 
which any man poffeffes can never be a fecret, 
and can always be afcertained with great exa6f- 
nefs.’ But the whole amount of the capital ftock 
which he poffeffes is almoft always a fecret, and 
can fcarce ever be afcertained with tolerable 
exadlnefs. It is liable , befides , to almoft con- 
tinual variations. A year feldom paffes away , 
frequently not a month , fometimes fcarce a 
fmgle day , in which it does not rife or fall more 
or lefs. An inquilition into every man’s private 
* circumftances , and an inquifition which , in order 
to accommodate the tax to them , watched over 
all the fludluations of his fortune , would be a 
fource'of fuch continual and endlefs vexation as 
no‘ people could fupport. . 

.Secondly, land is a fubjefl which cannot be 
removed; whereas ftock eafily may. The pro- 
prietor of land is neceffarily a citizen of the par- 
ticular country in . which his eftate lies. The 
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proprietor of flock is properly a citizen* of the 
world, and is not neceffarily attached to any 
particular country. He would be apt to abandon 
.thecountry inwhich hewasexpofed to a vexatious 
inquifition, in order to be affelfed to a burdenfome 
tax, and would remove his flock to fome other 
country where he could either carry on his bu* 
finefs, or enjoy his fortune more at hiseafe. By 
removing his flock he would put an end to all the 
induflry which it had maintained in the country 
which he left. Stock cultivates land ; flock employs 
labor. A tax which tended to drive away flock 
from any particular country, would fo. far tend to 
dry up every fource of reven ue,both to the fovereign* 
and to the fociety. Not only the profits of ilock, 
but the rent of land and the wages of labor , would 
neceffarily be more or lefsdiminifhed by its removal. 

The nations , accordingly , who have attempted 
to tax the revenue arifing from flock, inflead 
of any fevere inquifition of this kind, have been 
obliged to content themfelves with fpme very 
loofe, and, therefore, more or lefs arbitrary 
eflimation. The extreme inequality and uncer- 
tainty of a tax ^effed in this manner,^ can be 
compenfated only by its extreme moderation , in 
confeqnence of which every man hnds himfelf rated 
fo very much below his real revenue , that he gives 
himfelf little difturbance though his neighbour 
ihould be rated fomewhat lower. 

By what is called the land-tax in England, it 
was intended that flock fliould be taxed in the 
fame proportion a» land. When the, tax 'upon* 
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land \«as at four fliillings in the pound , or at one 
fifth of the fuppofed rent, it was intended that 
Rock fhould be taxed at one-fifth of the fuppofed 
intereR. When the prefent annual land-ux was 
firR impofed, the legal rate of intereR was fix per 
cent. Every hundred pounds Rock, accordingly, 
^as fuppofed to be taxed at twenty-four (hillings, 
the fifth part of lix pounds. Since the legal rate of 
intereR has been reduced, to five per cent, every 
hundred pounds Rock is fuppofed to be taxed at 
twenty fliillings only. The fum to be raifed, by 
what is called the land-tax , was divided between 
the country and the principal towns. The greater 
•part of it was laid upon the country ; and of what 
was laid upon the towns, the greater part was 
alTefTed upon the houfes. What remained to be 
aiTelfed upon the Rock or trade of the towns (for 
the flock upon the land was not meant to be 
taxed) was very much below the real value of 
that Rock or trade. Whatever inequalities, there- 
fore, there might be in the original alTeffment, gave 
little diRurbance. Every parifh and diRri£l Rill 
continues to be rated for its land , its houfes , and^ 
its Rock , according to the original affelfmeht ; 
and the almoR univerfal profperity of the coun- 
try, which in moR places has raifed very much 
the value 'of all thefe, has rendered thofe ine- 
qualities of Rill lefs importance now. The rate 
too upon each diflrift continuing always the 
fame , the uncertainty of this tax , fo far as it 
might be affeifed upon the Rock of any indi- 
vidual, has beetr very much diminilhed, as well 
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is rendered of much lefs confequeiice. If the 
greater part of the lands of England are not 
rated to the land tax at half their atlual value, 
the greater part of the flock of England is, per- 
haps, fcarce rated at the fiftieth part of its a£iual 
value. In fome towns the whole land-tax ia 
affelfed upon hotifes; as in Weflminfter , where 
Aock and trade are free. It is otherwife in 
London. 

In all countries a fevere inquifition into the 
circumAances of private perfons has been care- 
fully avoided. ' 

At Hamburgh * every inhabitant is obliged 
to pay to the Aate, one-fourth per cent, of all 
that he pofleffesj and as the wealth of the people 
of Hamburgh confi As principally in Aock, this 
tax may be confidered as a tax upon Aock. 
Every man affedes himfelf , and ,■ in the prefence 
’ of the.magiflrate, puts annually into the public 
coffer a certain fum of money , which he declares 
upon path to be ,one fourth per cent, of all 
‘ that he poffeffes, but without declaring what it 
amounts to, or being liable to any examination 
upon that fubje^l.' This 'tax is generally fup- 
pofed to be paid with great fidelity. In a fmall 
republic, where the people have .entire con- 
fidence in their magiArates , are convinced of 
the neceffity of the tax for the fupport of the 
Aate, and believe that it will 'be faithfully' ap- 
plied to that purpole, fuch confcientious and 

* Mraoires concernant Ics pr«kt, tome L p. 7^ 
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Voluntary payment may fometimes be expefled. 
It is not peculiar to the people of Hamburgh. 

The canton of Underwald in Switzerland is 
frequently ravaged by ftorms and inundations, and 
is thereby.expofed to extraordinary expenfes. Upon 
fuch occafions the people affemble, and every one 
is faid to declare with the greateft franknefs what 
he is worth , in order to be taxed accordingly. 
At Zurich the law orders, that, in cafes of ne- 
cefTity, every one fliould be taxed in proportion 
to his revenue ; the amount of which he is obliged 
to declare upon oath. They have no fufpicion , 
it is faid, that any of their fellow -citizens will 
deceive ^ them. At,Bafil the principal revenue of 
the Rate arifes from a fmall cuftom upon goods 
exported. All the citizens make oath that they 
will pay every three months all the taxes impofed 
by the law. All merchants and even all inn-keepers 
are trufted with keeping themfelves the account 
of the goods which they fell either within or 
without the territory. 'At the end of every three 
months they fend this account to the treafurer, 
with the' amount' of the tax computed at the 
bottom of it. It is not fufpe£led that the revenue 
fuffers by this confidence *. • 

To oblige every citizen to declare publicly 
upon oath the amount of his fortune, mull not, 
it feems', in thofe Swifs cantons , be reckoned a 
hardfhip! At Hamburgh it would be reckoned 
the greatefl. Merchants engaged in the hazardous 

*Memoirecconcernantles Droits, tome i. p.163. rSS. 171. 
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proje^ls of trade , all tremble at the thoughts of 
being obliged at all times to expofe the real ftate 
of their circumftances. The ruin of their credit and 
the niifcarriage of their projefls, they forefee, 
would too often be the confequence. A fober 
and parfimonious people , who are ftra'ngers to 
all fuch proje£is, do not. feel that they have oc- 
cafion for any fuch concealment. 

In Holland, foon after the exaltation of the 
late prince of Orange to the ftadtholderfliip , a 
tax of two per cent, or the fiftieth penny, as it 
Was called, was impofed upon the whole ful> 
fiance of every citizen. Every citizen affefl'ed 
himfelf and paid his tax in the fame manner as at 
Hamburgh ; and it was in general fuppofed to 
have been paid with great fidelity. The people 
had at that rime the greatefl affeflion for^ their 
new’ government, which they had juft eftabliflied. 
by a general' infurreflion. The tax was to be 
paid but once; in order to relieve the ftate in a • 
particular exigency. It was, indeed, too heavy 
to be permanent. In»a country'where the market 
rate of interell feldom exceeds three per cent., a 
tax of twotper cent, amounts to thirteen fljiHings 
and four- pence in the pound upon the higheft 
neat revenue which is commonly drawn frorn 
flock... It is a tax which very few people could 
pay without encroaching more or lefs upon their 
capitals. In a particular exigency the people 
may , from great public zeal , make a great 
effort, and give up even a part of their capital, 
in order to relieve the ftate. But it is impoint>le 
lY. of N. 14 : ' 
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that they fliould continue to do fo for any con- 
fiderable time; and if they did, the tax would 
foon ruin them fo completely as to render them • 
altogether incapable of fupporting the ftate. 

The tax upon ftock impofed by the land-tax 
bill in Etigland, though it is proportioned to the 
capital , is not intended to diminilli or take away 
any part of that capital. It is meant only to be 
a tax upon the intereft of money proportioned to 
that upon the rent of land ; fo that when the latter 
is at four ihillings in the pound , the former may 
be at four Ihillings in the pound too. The tax at 
Hamburgh , and the ftill more moderate taxes of 
Underwald and Zurich , are meant , in the fame 
manner, to be taxes-, not upon the capital, but 
upon the intereft or neat revenue of ftock. That of 
Holland,was meant to be a tax upon the capital. 

Taxes upon the Profit of particular Employments. 

In fome countries extraordinary taxes are im- 
pofed upbn the profits of ftock j fometimes whenJj^ 
employed in particular branches of trade, and 
fometimes when employed in agriculture. 

Of the former kind are in England the tax 
upon hawkers and pedlars, that upon hackney 
coaches and chairs , - and that which the keepers 
of ale-houfes pay for a licence to retail ale and 
fpirituous liquors. During the late war, another 
tax of the fame kind was' propofed upon fhops. 
.The war having been undertaken , it was faid , in 
defence ofthe trade of the country, the merchants, . 
w|io were to profit by it, ought to contribute 
towards the fupport of it. .. 
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A tax , however, upon the profits of ftock em- 
ployed in any particular branch of trade , -can never 
fall finally upon the dealers (who' mull in all ordi- 
nary cafes have their reafonable profit , and, where 
the competition is free, can feldom have more than 
that profit ) , but always upon the confumers, who 
mull be obliged to pay in the price of the goods 
the tax which the dealer advances ; and generally 
with fome overcharges. 

A tax of this kind when it is proportioned to the 
trade of the dealer, is finally payd by theconfumer, 
and occafions no opprelTion to the dealer. When it 
is not fo proportioned, but is the fame upon all 
dealers, though in this cafe too it is finally paid by 
the confumer , yet it favors the great , and occafions 
fome opprelfion to the fmall dealer. The tai of five 
fliillingsaweek upon every hackney-coach, and that 
of ten (hillings a year upon every hackney chair , fo 
far as it is advanced by the different keepers offuch 
coaches and chairs, is exa£lly enough proportioned 
to the extent of their refpe^live dealings. It neither ' 
favors the great,, nor oppreffes the fmaller dealer. 
The tax of twenty Ihillings a year for a licence tp 
fell ale; of forty Shillings for a licence to fell fpiri- 
.tuouS liquors ; and rof forty^ Ihillings njpre for a 
licence to fell wine, being the fame upon all rer 
tailers, mull neceffarily give fpme advantage to the 
great, and occalion fome opprefiion to the- fmall 
dealers. .The former mufl find it morfe eafy to get 
Lack the tax in the price of their goods than the 
latter. The moderation of the tax, however, 
renders this inequality of lefs importance , and it 
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may to many people appear not improper to give 
fome difcouragement to the multiplication of little 
alehoufes. The tax upon fliops , it was intended , 
Ihould be the fame upon all Ihops. It could not 
well have been otherwife. It would have been 
impodible to proportion with tolerable exaflnefs 
the tax upon a fhop to the extent of the trade 
carried on in it, without fuch an inquifition as 
would have been altogether infupportable in a 
free country. If the tax had been confiderable , 
it would have opprelfed the fmall, and forced 
almoft the whole retail trade into the hands of 
the great dealers. The competition of the former 
being taken away, the latter would have enjoyed 
a monopoly of the trade ; and like all other mo- 
nopolies would foon have combined to raife their 
profits much beyond what was necelfary for the 
payment of the tax.' The final payment, inllead 
of falling upon the fltopkeeper , would have fallen 
upon the confumer, with a confiderable over- 
charge to the profit of the ihopkeeper. For thefe 
reafons,' the proje(^ of a tax upon fhops was laid 
afide, and in the room of it was fubftituted the 
fubfidy 1759. ’ ' • 

What in France is 'called the perfon^l taille is', 
perhaps the moft important tax upon the-profits 
of flock employed in agriculture that is levied in 
any part of Europe. , 

In the diforderly flate of Europe during the 
prevalence of the feudal government , the To- 
vereign was obliged to content himfelf with tax- 
ing thofe who were too weak to refufe to pay. 
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taxes. The great lords , though willing to alTift 
him upon^ particular emergencies, refufed to fub- 
je£i themfelves |o any conllant tax, and he was 
not ftrong enough to force them. The occupierft 
of land all over Europe were , the greater part of 
them , originally bondmen. Through the greater 
part of Europe they were gradually emancipated. 
Someofthem acquired the property of landed eftates 
which they held by fome bafe or ignoble tenure , 
fometimesundertheking,andfometimesunderfome 
other great lord, like the ancient copy-holders of 
England. Others, without acquiring the property, 
obtained letrfes for terms of year8,of the lands which 
they occupied under their lord ,' and thus became 
lefs dependent upon him. .The great lords feem to 
have beheld the degree ofprofperity and independ- 
ency which this inferior order of men had thus come 
to enjoy, with a malignant and contemptuous in- 
dignation , and willingly confented that the fover- 
eign Ihould tax them. In fome countries this tax was 
confined to the lands which were held in property 
by an ignoble tenure; and, in this cafe, the taille 
was faid to be real. The land-tax cftablilhed by 
the late king of Sardinia, and the taille in the pro^ 
vinces of Languedoc, Provence, Dauphine, and 
Brittany; in the generality of Montauban, and iii 
the eleilions of Agen and Condom , as well as in 
fome other diftrifls of France , are taxes upon lands 
held in property by an ignoble tenure. In other 
countries the tax was laid upon the ftippofed profits 
of all thofe who hold in farm or leafe lands belong- 
ing to other people, whatever might be the tenure 
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by which the proprietor held them ; and in this 
cafe the taille was faid to be perfonal.. In thi 
greater part of thofe provinces oi France, which 
are called the Countries of Elections, the taille it 
of this kind The real taille, as it is impofedonly 
upon a part of the lands of the country, is necef. 
farily an unequal , but it is not always an arbi- 
trary tax , though it is fo upon fome occafions. 
The perfonal taille , as it is intended to be pro- 
portioned to the profits of a certain clafs of peo- 
ple, which can only be guelTedat, is neceflarily 
both arbitrary and unequal. 

In France the perfonal taille at prefent (1775) 
annually impofed upon the twenty generalities, 
called the Countries of Ele£lions, amounts to 
40,107,739 livres, 16 fous *. The proportion 
in which this fum is affelfed upon thole different 
provinces, -varies, from year to year, according to 
the reports which are made to the king’s council 
concerning the goodnefs or badnefs of the crops, 
as well as other circumftances, which may either 
increafe or diminifh their refpedlive abilities to 
pay. Each generality is divided into a certain 
number ofeleflions, and the proportion in which 
the fum impofed upon the whole generality is 
divided among thofe different ele£lions, varies 
likewife from year to year , according to the re- 
ports made to the council concerning their re- 
fpe(Hive abilities. It feems impoflible that the 
council, with the beft intentions, can ever propor- 
tion with tolerable exa^lnefs, either of thofe two 

* M^moires coocernant les DroiU, &c. tome ii. p. 17. 
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afleHments to the real abilities of the province or 
diftridupon which they are refpedively laid. Igno- 
rance and mifinformation mull always , more or 
lefs, miflead the moll upright council. The pro- 
portion which each pariih ought to fupport of 
what is alTelTed upon the whole eledion, and that 
which each individual ought to fupport of what 
is alfefled upon his particular pariih , are both 
in the fame manner varied, from year to year, ac- 
cording as circumllances are fuppofed 'to require. 
Thefe circumllances are judged of, in the one 
cafe, by the officers of the eledion ; in the other 
by thofe of the pariih; and both the one and 
the other are, more or lefs, under the diredion 
and influence of the intendant. Not only ignorance 
and mifinformation , but friendlhip, party animo- 
fity, and private refentment , arefaid frequently to 
miflead fuch aflelfors. No man fubjed to fuch a tax , 
it is evident, can ever be certain, before he is 
alTelfed, of what he is to pay. He cannot even 
be certain after he is aflefled. If any perfon has 
.been taxed who ought to have been exempted | 
or if any perfon has been taxed beyond his pro< 
portion , though both mull pay in the mean time, 
yet if they complain , and make good their com- 
plaints , the whole pariih is reimpofed next year 
in order to reimburfe them.' If any of the con- 
tributors become bankrupt or infolvent , the col- 
ledor is obliged to advance^ hit tax, find th(| 
whole pariih is reimpofed next year in order to 
reimburfe the colledor. If the colledor himfelf 
Ihould become bankrupt, the pariih whl^eledf 
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him rniift anfwer for his condntt to the receiver- 
general of the eleflion. But , as it might be 
troublefome for the Tcceiver to profecute the 
whole ptarilh , he takes at his choice five or fix' 
of the richeft contributors, and obliges them to 
make good what had been loft by the infolvency 
of the collector. The pariOi is afterwards re- 
impofed in order to reimburfe thofe five or fix. 
Such Teimpofitions are always over and above 
the faille of the particular year in which they are 
laid on. 

■ When a tax is impofed upon the profits of 
ftock in a particular branch of trade , the traders 
are all careful to bring no more' g6ods to market 
than what they can fell at a price fufficient to 
reimburfe them for advancing the tax. Some of 
them withdraw a part of their ftocks from the 
trade, and the market is more fparingly fupplied 
than before. The price of the goods rifes , and 
the final payment of the tax falls upon the con- 
fumer.- .But when a tax is impofed Upon the 
profits of ftock • employed in agriculture, it is 
riot the intereft of the farmers to withdraw any 
part of their ftock from that employment. Each 
.farmer occupies a certain quantity of land, for 
i^hich he pays. rent. For the proper cultivation’ 
of this land a certain quantity of ftock is necef- 
fary; and- by withdrawing any. part of this ne- 
celTary quantity , the farmer is not likely to be 
more able to pay either the rent or the tax. In 
order to pay the tax,- it -can never be his intereft 
tQ'4iminilb the <|tiantity of his produce, not 
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tonfequently to fnpply the market more fparingly 
than before. The tax , therefore , will never en- 
able him to raife the price of his produce, fo as 
to reimburfe himfelf' by throwing the final pay- 
ment upon the.confumer. The farmer, however, 
muft have his reafonable profit as well as every 
other dealer , otherwife he muft give up the trade. 
After the impofition of a tax of this kind,- he 
can get this reafonabl^ profit only by paying lefs 
rent to the landlord. The more he is obliged to 
pay in the way of tax , the lefs he can afford to 
pay in the way of rent. A tax of this kind im- 
pofed during the currency of a leafe may, no 
doubt, .diftrefs or ruin the farmer. Upon the' 
renewal of the leafe it muft always fall upon the 
landlord. 

In the countries where the perfonal taille takes 
place, tlje farmer is commonly affeffed in propor- 
tion to the flock which he appears to employ in 
cultivation. He is, upon this account, frequently 
afraid to have a good team of horfes or oxen , 
hut endeavours to cultivate with the meaneft and 
moft wretched inftruments ofhufbandry that he can.' 
Such is his diftruft in the juflice of his affeflbrs^ 
that he counterfeits poverty , and willies td appear 
fcarce able to pay any thing for fear of being 
obliged to pay too much. By this miferable policy 
he does not, perhaps, always . confult his own 
intereft in the moft effe^lual manner; and he pro^ 
bably lofes more by the diminution of his produce 
than he faves by that -of his tax. Though , in 
t;ohfequence of this wretched cultivation the market 
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is, no doubt, fomewhat worCe fupplied; yet the, 
fmall rife of price which this may occafion, as it 
is not likely even to indemnify the farmer for the 
diminution of his produce , it is ftill lefs likely to 
enable him to pay more rent to the landlord. The. 
public , the farmer , the landlord , all fufFer more 
or lefs by this degraded cultivation. That the 
perfonal taille tends, in many different ways, to 
difcourage cultivation , and confequently to dry 
up the principal fource of the wealth of every 
great country, I have already had occafion to 
obferve in the third book of this Inquiry. , . 

What are called poll-taxes in the fouthern pro- 
vinces of North America, and in the Weft Indian 
iflands, annual taxes of fo much a head upon 
every negro , are properly taxes upon the profits 
of. a certain fpecies of ftock employ^ in agricul- 
ture.* As the planters are , the greater part of 
them, both farmers and landlords, tHe final pay» . 
ment of the tax falls upon them in their quality 
of landlords without any retribution. 

Taxes of fo much a head upon the bPndmen 
employed in cultivation , feem anciently to have 
been common all over Europe. There fubfifts at 
prefent a tax of this kind in the empire of Ruffia* 

It is probably u{)on this account that poll-taxet[ 
of all kinds have often been feprefented as badges 
of flavery. Every tax, however , is to the perfon 
who pays it a badge, not of flavery , but of liberty. 

It denotes that he is fubje£l to government, in- 
deed, but that, as he has fome property, he cannot 
himfelf be the property of a mailer. A poU-ta^ 
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apon flaves is altogether different from a poll-tax 
upon freemen. The latter is paid by the perfons 
upon whom it is impofed ; the former by a different 
fet of perfons. The latter is either altogether 
arbitrary or altogether unequal , and in moff cafes 
is both the one and the other ; the former , though 
in fome refpe£ls unequal , different flaves being of 
different values, is in no refpeil arbitrary. Every 
mailer who knows the number of his own flaves, 
knows exaflly what he has to pay. .Thofe different 
taxes , however , being called by the fame name , 
have been confidered as of the fame nature. 

The taxes which in HoHand are impofed upon 
men and maid fervants , are taxes , not upon flock, 
but upon expenfe ; and fo far refemble the taxes 
upon confumable qompiodities. The tax of a 
guinea a head for every man feryant, which has 
lately been impofed in Great Britain, is of the 
fame kind. It ^lls heaviefl upon the middling 
rank. A man of two hundred a year may keep a 
Angle man fervant. A man of ten thouland a year 
will not keep fifty. It does not affedl the poor. 

Taxes upon the profits of flock in particular 
employments can never affe£l the interefl ofmoney^ 
Nobody will lend his money for lefs interefl to 
thofe who exercife the taxed , than to thofe who 
exercife the untaxed employments. • Taxes upon 
thereyenue arifing from flock in all employments, 
where the government attempts to levy them with 
any degree of exaflnefs, will, in many cafes, 
fall upon the interefl of money. The Vingtieme, 
or twentieth penny, in France, is a tax of the 
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fame kind with what is called the land-tax - in 
England, and is alfelTed, in the fame manner, 
upon the revenue arifing from land, houfes, and 
llock. So far as it atte^ls flock it is alfelled , 
though not with great rigor, yet with much more 
exa^lnefs than that part of the land- tax of England 
which is impofed upon the fame fund. It, in 
many cafes , fells altogether upon the intereft of 
money. Money is frequently funk in France upon 
what are called Contra^s for the conflitution of a 
rent ; that is , perpetual annuities redeemable at 
any time by the debtor upon repayment of the 
fum originally advanced , but of which this 
■redemption is not exigible by the creditor except 
in particular cafes. The Vingtieme feems not to 
have raifed the rate of thofe annuities, though it 
is exacflly levied upon them all. 

• Appendix to Articles I. and IL 

Taxes upon the capital Value of Land^ Houfes ^ 
and Stock. 

While property remains in the pofleffion of 
the fame perfon , whatever permanent taxes may- 
have been impofed upon it, they have never 
been intended to diminilh or take away any part 
of its capital value, but only fo me part of’ the 
revenue arifing from it. But when property 
changes hands, when it is tranfmitted either from 
the dead to the Hying., or from the living to the 
living, fuch taxes have frequently been impofed 
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upon it as neceffarily-take away fome part, of iti 
capital value. * , 

The transference of all forts of property .from 
the dead to the living, and that of immoveable 
property , of lands and houfes , from the living to 
the living, are tranfadlions which ’are -in their 
nature either public and.. notorious, or fuch as 
cannot be, long concealed. Such’ tranfadions, 
therefore, may be taxed diredly. The tranf-. 
ference of flock, or moveable property, from the 
- living to the living , by the lending of money, is 
frequently a fecret tran fail ion , and may always 
be made fo. It cannot eafily , therefore, be taxed 
direilly. It has been taxed indireilly in two different 
ways; firfl, by requiring that the deed, containr 
ing the obligation to repay., fliould be written 
upon,paperor parchment .which had paid a certain 
ftamp-duty, otherwifenot to be valid; fecondly, 
by requiring, under the like penalty of invalidity, 
that it fliould be recorded either in a public. or 
fecret regifler, and by impofing certain duties 
upon fuch ,regiflration. Stamp-duties and duties 
of regiflral^on have frequently been impofed Jike- 
wife upon the deeds transferring property of all 
kinds from, the dead to the living , and upon thdfe 
transferring immoveable property from the living 
to the living, tranfadions which might eafily have 
been taxed direilly. 

• TheVicefima Hereditatum, thetwentieth.penny 
of- inheritances , impofed by AuguftUs upon the 
ancient Romans , was a tax upon the transference 
of property from the dead to the living.. Dion’ 
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CafTius the aathor wha writes concerning it 
the leaft indiflinflly , fays, that it was impofed 
Upon all fucceffions , legacies , and donations , in 
cafe of death , except upon thofe to the nearell 
relations , and to the poor. 

Of the *fame kind is the Dntch tax upon fuc- 
ceflions f. Collateral fuccefTions are taxed , ac- 
cording to the degree of relation , from five to 
thirty per cent, upon’ the whole value of the 
fucceflion. Teftamentary donations, or legacies 
to collaterals, are fubjefl to the like duties. 
Thofe from hufband to wife , or from wife to • 
hufband, to the fiftieth penny. The Lu^luofa 
Hereditas, the mournful fucceflion of afcendants 
to defcendants; to the twentieth penny only. 
DireA fucceflions , or thofe of defcendants to 
afcendants, pay no tax. The death of a father, 
to fuch of his children as live in the fame houfe 
with him, is feldom attended with any increafe, 
and frequently with a confiderable diminution of 
revenue ; by the lofs of his induftry , of his office, 
or of fome life-rent eftate , of which he may have 
been in pofleflion. That tax would b« cruel and 
oppreffive which aggravated their lofs by taking 
from them any part of his fucceflion. It may, 
however, fometimes be otherwife with thofe 
children who, in the language of the Roman 

* Lib. 5;. S«e alfo Burman de Vcdigalibus Pop. Roni. 
cap. xi. and Bouchaud de I’impdt du vingti^me fur lea fo<^ 
ce^ons. 

t Me'flioires concernant les Drcits, &c. tome L p. 3:^'. 
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law , are faid to be emancipated ; in that of thd 
Scotch law f to be foris - familiated ; that is , who 
have received their portion , have got families of 
their own , and are fupported by funds feparate 
and independent of thofe of their father. What- 
ever part of his fucceflion might come to fuch 
children, would be a real addition to their for- 
tune, and might therefore, perhaps, without 
more inconveniency than what attends all duties 
of this- kind, be liable to fome tax. 

. The cafualties of the feudal law were taxes 
upon the transference of land , both from the dead 
to the living,' and from the living to the living. 

In the ancienftimes they conftituted in every part 
of Europe one of the principal branches of the 
revenue of the crown. ' 

The heir of every immediate valTal of the crowrt 
paid a certain duty generally a year’s rent, upon' 
receiving the iqveftiture of tHe eftate. If the heir 
was a minor , the whole rents of the eftate , 
during the continuance of the minority, devolved 
to the fuperior witho’ut any other charge,' befideS 
the maintenance of the minor, and the payment 
of the widow’s dower, when there ‘happened t6 
be a dowager upon the land. When the minor 
came to be of age,- another tax, called Relief-, 
was ftill due 'to the fuperior, which generally 
amounted likewife to a year’s rent. A long mi- 
nority, which in the prefent times fo frequently 
dilbiirdens a great eftate of all its encumberances, • 
and reflores the family to their ancient fplendor, 
could in thofe times have no fuch effe£l. - The 
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waAe, and not the difencnmberance of the eAate, 
was the common eife£l of a long minority. 

By the feudal law the vafTal could not alienate 
without the confent of his fuperior , who gene- 
rally extorted a fine or compofition for granting 
it. This fine , which was at firft arbitrary , came 
in many countries to.be regulated at a certain 
portion of the price of theMand. ■ In fome coun- 
tries , where the greater part of the other feudal 
cuAoms have gone into difufe , this tax upon the 
alienation of land Bill continues to make a very 
, confiderable branch of the revenue of die fove- 
reign. In the canton of Berne it is Co high as 4 
fixth part of the price of all noble fiefs; and a 
tenth part of that of all ignoble ones *. In the 
canton of Lucerne the tax upon the fale of lands 
is not univerfal, and takes place only in certain 
diftritls. . Butif any perfon fells his land, in order 
to remove out of the territory, he pays ten per 
cent, upon the whole price of the fale f. Taxes 
of the fame kind upon the fale cither of all lands 
or of lands held by certain tenures , take place in 
many other countries , and make a more or lef^ 
confiderable branch of the revenue of the fovercign, 
• Such tranfailions may be, taxed indiredly , by 
means either of ftamp-duties, or of duties upon 
regiftration; and thofe duties either may *or may 
’ not be proportioned to the^ value of the fubjeil 

which is transferred. • ■ ■ . : 

. - » 

* Memoires concernant les Droits , &c. tome i. y. i$ 4 . . „ 
■j- Ibiil. p. IJ7, ^ 5 

In ' 
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In Great Britain the ftamp-duties are higher or 
lower, not fo much according to the value of the 
property transferred ( an eighteen penny or half 
crown ftamp being fufficient upon a bond for the 
largeft fum of money) as according to the nature 
of the deed. The higheft do not exceed fix pounds 
upon every Iheet of paper , or Ikin of parchment; 
and thefe high duties fall chiefly upon grants from 
the crown, and upon certain law proceedings, 
without any regard to the value of the fubje£f. 
There are in Great Britain no duties on the regiftra- 
tion of deeds or writings , except the fees of the 
officers who keep the regifter; ajjd thefe are feldom 
more than a reafonable recompence for their labor.’ 
The crown derives no revenue from them. 

In Holland* there are both ftamp-duties and 
duties upon regiftration ; which in fome cafes are , 
and in fome are not proportioned to the value of 
the property transferred. All teftaments muft be 
written upon ftamped paper of which the price is 
proportioned to the property difpofed of, fo that 
there are ftamps which coft from three pence , or 
three ftivers a flieet, to three hundred florins, equal 
to about twenty-feven pounds ten (hillings of our 
money. If the ftamp is of an inferior price to what 
the teftator ought to have made ufe of, his fuc- 
cefRon is confifcated. This is over and above all 
their other taxes on fucceflion. Except bills of 
exchange , and fome other mercantile bills , all 

* Memoires concernant les Droits , &c. tome i. p. 223 , 
224, 22;. 
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other deeds, bonds, and contrails , are hibjefl to 
a Ramp -duty. This duty, however, does noc 
rife in proportion to the value of the fubjefl. 

All fales of land and of houfes, and all mort- 
gages upon either, muft be regiftered, and, upon 
regiAration , pay a duty to the Rate of two and a 
half per cent, upon the amount of the price or of 
the mortgage. This duty is extended to the fale 
of all fhips and veflels of more than two tons 
burden, whether decked or undecked. Thefe, it 
feems, are confidered as a fort of houfes upon the 
water. The fale of moveables, when it is ordered 
by a court of juRice, is fubjefl to the like duty 
of two and a half fer cent. 

In France there are both Ramp -duties and 
duties upon regiAration. The former are tonfidered 
as a branch of the aides or excife , and in the pro- 
vinces where thofe duties take place , are levied 
by the excife officers. The latter are confidered 
as a branch of the domain of the crown , and are 
levied by a different fet of officers. 

Thofe modes of taxation , by Ramp-duties and 
by duties upon regiAration , are of very modern 
invention. In the courfe of little more than a 
' century, however, Ramp-duties have, in Europe, 
become almoR univerfal , and duties upon 
regiAration extremely common. There is no art 
which one government fooner learns of another , 
than that of draining money from the pockets of 
the people. 

Taxes upon the transference of property from . ' 
the dead to the living , fall finally as well as 
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immediately upon theperfon to whom the property 
is transferred. Taxes upon the fale of land fall 
altogether upon the feller. The feller is almoft 
always under the neceflity of felling , and muft, 
therefore, takje fuch a price as he can get. The 
buyer is fcarce ever under the neceffity of buying, . 
and will, therefore, only give fuch a price as he 
likes. He confiders what the land will coft him in 
tax and price together. The more he is obliged 
to pay in the way of tax , the lefs he will be dif- 
poled to give in the way of price. Such taxes, 
therefore, fall almoft always upon a neceftitous 
perfon, and muft, therefore, be frequently very 
cruel and oppreflive. Taxes upon the fale of new- 
built houfes, where the building is fold without the 
ground, fall generally upon the buyer, becaufe the 
builder muft generally have his profit; otherwife 
he muft give up the trade. If he advances the tax, 
therefore, the buyer muft generally repay it to 
him. Taxes upon the fale of old houfes, for the 
fame reafon as thofe upon the fale of land, fall 
generally upon the feller; whom in mpft cafes . 
eitlw conveniency or neceflity obliges to fell. The 
nurnoer of new-built houfes that are annually 
brought to ma(ket, is more or lefs regulated by 
the demand. Unlefs the demand i$ fuch as to alford 
the builder his profit, after paying all-expenfes , 
he will build no more houfes. The number of 
old houfes which liappen at any time to come. to 
market is regulated by accidents pf .which the 
greater part haVe no relation to the demand. 
Two or three great bankruptcies in a mercantile , 
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town, will bring many houfes to 1‘ale, which 
mull be fold for what can be got for them. Taxed 
upon the fale of ground rents fall altogether upon 
the feller; for the fame reafon as thofe upon the 
fale of land. Stamp-duties, and duties upon the 
regiftration of bonds and contradls for borrowed 
money, fall altogether upon the borrower, and, 
in hfl, are always paid by him. Duties of the fame 
kind upon law proceedings fall upon the fuitors. 
.They reduce to both the capital value of the fubjeft 
in difpu te. The more itcofls toacquire any property, 
the lefs mull be the neat value of it when acquired. 

/All taxes upon the transference of property 
of every kind , fo far as they diminilh the capital 
value of that property, tend to diminilh the funds 
deltined for the maintenance of productive labor. 
They are all more or lefs unthrifty taxes that in- 
creale the revenue of the fovereign, which feldom 
maintains any but unproductive laborers; at the 
expenfe of the capital of the people , which 
maintains none but productive. 

Such taxes, even when they afe proportioned 
to the value of the property transferred , ai||p^lill 
unequal; the frequency of transference not being 
always equal in property of equal. value. When 
they are not proportioned to this value, which is 
the cafe with the greater part of the ftamp- 
duties , and duties of regiftration , they are flill 
more fo They ‘are in no refpeCt arbitrary , but 
are or may be in all cafes perfeClly clear and 
certain. Though they fometimes fall upon the 
perfon who is not very able to pay ; the time of 
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payment is in moft cafes fufficiently convenient 
for him. When the payment becomes dne, he 
muftin moft cafes have the money to pay. They are 
levied at very little expenfe, and in general fubje£l 
the contributors to no other inconveniency belides 
always the unavoidable one of paying the tax. 

In France the ftamp-duties are not much com- 
plained of. Thofe of regiftration , which they call 
theControle, are. They give occafion, it is pre- 
tended, to much extortion in the officers of the 
farmers generalXvho collefl the tax , which is in a 
gieatmeafure arbitrary and uncertain. Inthegreater 
part of the libels which have been written againft 
the prefent fyftem of financesin France, the abufes of 
the Controle make a principal article. Uncertainty, 
however, does not feem to be necelTarily inherent 
in the nature of fuch taxes. If the popular com- 
plaints are well founded, the abufe mnft arife, 
not fo much from the nature of the tax, as from 
the want of precifion and diftin£lnefs in the words 
of the edi£ls or laws which impofe it. 

The regiftration of mortgages, and in general 
of all rights upon immoveable property , as it 
gives great fecurity both to creditors and pur- 
chafers, is extremely advantageous to the public. 
That of the greater part of deeds of other kinds 
is frequently inconvenient and even dangerous 
to individuals, without any advantage to the 
public. All regifters which , it is acknowledged, ' 
ought to be kept fecret , ought certainly never 
to exift. The creditof individuals ought certainly 
never to depend upon fo very flender a fecurity 
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as the probity and religion of the inferior officers 
of revenue. But where the fees of regiftration have 
been made a fource of revenue to the fovereign , 
regifter offices have commonly been multiplied 
without end, both for the deeds which ought to be 
regiflered, and for thofe which ought not. In France 
there are feveral different forts of fecret regillers. 
This abufe , though not perhaps a neceffary , it 
muff be acknowledged, is a very natural effe£l of 
fuch taxes. 

Such ftamp-duties as thofe in England upon cards 
and dice , upon news-papers and periodical pam- 
phlets, &c. are properly taxes upon confumption ; 
the final payment falls upon the perfons who ufe or 
confume fuch commodities. Such ftamp-duties as 
thofe upon licences to retail ale, wine, andfpiritu- 
ous liquors, though intended , perht^s, to fall 
upon the profits of the retailers , are likewife finally 
paid by the confumers of thofe liquors. Such taxes, 
though called by the fame name , and levied by the 
fame officers and in the fame manner with the 
ftamp - duties above mentioned upon the trans- 
ference of property, are howeverof aquite different 
nature, and fall upon quite different funds. 

Article III. 

Taxes upon the Wages of Labor. 

THE wages of tlie inferior claffes of work- 
men , I have endeavoured to ffiow in the firft 
book, are every where neceffarily regulated by 
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two different circamftances ; the demand for labor, 
and the ordinary or average price of provifions. 
The demand for labor, according asit happens to 
bt eithtr increahng, ftationary, or declining; or to 
recjuire an incrcafing, flationary, or tieclining po- 
pulation, reculntes tlie fubfiftence of the laborer, 
and determines in what degree it fliall be, either 
liberal, moderate, or fcanty. The ordinary or 
average price of provifions determines the quantity 
of money which mult *be paid to the workman in 
order to enable him, one year with another, to 
purchafe this liberal, moderate, or fcanty fubfiftence. 
While the demand for labor and the price of provi- 
fions, therefore, remain the fame, a dire£f tax 
upon the wages of labor can have no other effeif 
than to raife them fomewhat higher than the tax. 
Let us fuppofe , for example , that in a particular 
place the demand for labor and the price of 
provifions were fuch , as to render ten fliillings a 
week the ordinary wages of labor; and that a 
tax of one-fifth , or four fliillings in the pound, 
was impofed upon wages. If the demand for 
labor and the price of provifions remained the 
fame, it would ftill be neceffary that the laborer 
flioiild in that place earn fuch a fubfiftence as 
could be bought only for ten fliillings a week, or 
that after paying the tax he fliould have ten 
fliillings a week free wages. But in order to leave 
him fuch free wages after paying fuch a tax , the 
price of labor muft in that place foon rife , not 
to twelve fliillings a week only , but to twelve 
and fixpence , that is , in order to enable him to 
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pay a tax of one-fifth, his wages muft neceflarily 
foon rife , not one-fifth part only, but one-fourth. . 
Whatever was the proportion of the tax , the 
wages of labor mud in all cafes rife, not only 
in that proportion, but in a higher proportion. 
If the tax, for example, was one tenth, the 
wages of labor muft neceflarily foon rife, not 
one-tenth part only , but one-eighth. 

A diredltax upon the wages of labor, therefore, 
though the laborer might perhaps pay it out of 
his hand , could not properly be faid to be even 
advanced by him ; at lead; if the demand for labor 
and the average price of provifions remained the 
fame after the tax as before it. In all fuch cafes , 
not only the tax, but fomething more than the 
tax , would in reality be advanced by the perfon 
who immediately employed him. The final pay- 
ment would in different cafes fall upon different 
perfons. The rife which fuch a tax might occalion 
in the wages of manufafturing labor would be 
advanced by the mader manufaflurer, who would 
both be entitled and obliged to charge it , with a 
profit, upon the price of his goods. The final 
payment of this rife of wages , therefore, together 
with the additional profit of the mader manufac- 
turer, would fall upon the confumer. The rife 
which fuch a tax might occafion in the wages of 
country labo^ would be advanced by the farmer, 

• who, in order to maintain the fame number of 
laborers as .before , would be obliged to em- 
■ ploy a greater capital. In order to get back this 
greater capital, together with the ordinary profits 
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of flock , it would be necelTary that he fhould retain 
a larger portion , or what comes to the fame thing , 
the price of a larger portion , of the produce of the 
land , and confequently that he fhould pay lefs rent 
. to, the landlord. The final payment of this rife of 
wages , therefore , would in this cafe fall upon 
the landlord , together with the additional profit 
of the farmer who had advanced it. In all cafes 
a dire<!l tax upon the wages of labor muft, in the 
long-run , occafion both a greater redudlion in the 
rent of land, and a greater rife in the price of 
manufa£lured goods, than would have followed 
from the proper afTeffment of a fum equal to the 
produce of the tax, partly upon the rent of land , 
and partly upon confumable commodities. 

If dired taxes upon the wages of labor have no't 
always occafioned a proportionable rife in thofe 
wages , it is becaufe they have generally occafioned 
a confiderable fall in the demand for labor. The 
declenfion ofinduflry, the decreafe of employment 
for the poor , the diminution of the annual produce 
of the land and labor of the country , have gene- 
rally been the effeils of fuch taxes. In confequence 
of them , however, the price of labor muft always 
be higher than it otherwife would have been in 
the aclual ftate of the demand; and this enhance- 
ment of price, together with the profit of thofe 
who advance it, muft always be finally paid by 
the landlords and confumers. 

A tax upon the wages of country labor does 
not raife the price of the rude produce of land in 
proportion to the tax ; for the fame reafon that a 
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tax upon the farmer’s profit does not raife that 
price in that proportion. 

Abfnrd and deftruflive as fuch taxes are, how- 
ever , they take place in many countries. In France 
that part of the taille which is charged upon the 
induftry of workmen and day-laborers in country 
villages , is properly a tax of this kind. Their wages 
are computed according to the common rate of the 
diftri£l in which they refide, and that they may 
be as litifle liable as poffible to any over-charge, 
their yearly gains are eftimated at no more than 
two linmlred working days in the year*. The tax 
of each individual is varied from year to year 
according to different circumftaiices , of which the 
col'ei^or or the commiffary, whom the intendant 
appoints to aHifl him, are tlie judges. In Bohemia, 
in Oonfequence of the alteration in the fylfem of 
finances which was begun in 1748, a very heavy 
tax is impofed upon the induftry of artificers. They 
are divided into four claffes. The higheft clafs pay 
a hundred florins a year; which at two-and-twenty- 
pence halfpenny a florin, amounts to 9/. 7 s, 6d. 
The fecond clafs are taxed at feventy; the third at 
fifty ; and the fourth ,"comprehending artificers in 
villages, and the loweft clafs of thofe in towns, 
at twenty - five florins +. 

The .recompence of ingenious artifts and of men 
of liberal profeflions , I have endeavoured to Chow 
in the firft book , neceflarily keeps a certain propor- 
tion to the emoluments of inferior trades. A tax 

* Memoires concernant les Droits, && tom. ii. p. I08. 

f Ibid. tom. iii. p. 87. 
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upon this recompence , therefore , could have no 
other effect than to raife it fomewhat higher than 
in proportion to the tax. If it did not rife in this 
manner, the ingenious arts and liberal profeflions, 
being no longer upon a level with other trades , 
wovild be fo much deferted that they would foon 
return to that level. 

The emoluments of offices are not, like thofe o£ 
trades and profeflions, regulated by the free com- 
petition of the market,and do not, therefore, always 
bear a juft proportion to what the nature of the 
employment requires. They are, perhaps, in moft 
countries, higher than it requires; the perfons 
who have the adminiftration of government being 
generally difpofed to reward both themfelves and 
their immediate dependents rather more than 
enough. The emoluments of offices, therefore, can 
in moft cafes very well to be taxed. The 
perfons, befides, who enjoy public offices, efpeci- 
ally the more lucrative, are in all countries the 
objedls of general envy ; and a tax upon their 
emoluments, even though it fliould be fomewhat 
higher than upon any other fort of revenue, is 
always a very popular tax. In England , for exam- 
ple, when by the land-tax every other fort of 
revenue was fuppofed to be affeffed at four (hil- 
lings in the pound , it was very popular to lay a 
real tax ofhve (hillings and (ixpencein the pound 
upon the falaries of offices which exceeded a 
hundred pounds a year ; the penflons of the young- 
er branches of the royal family, the pay of the 
officers of the army and navy , and a few others 
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lefs obnoxious to envy excepted. There are ia' 
England no other dire£\ taxes upon the wages of 
labor. 

Article IV. 

Taxes which^ it is intended, Jhould fall indifferently 
upon every different Species of Revenue. 

The taxes which, it is intended, flionld fall ■ 
indifferently upon every different fpeciesof revenue, 
are capitation taxes, and taxes upon confumaole 
commodities. Thefe muft be paid indifferently from ' 
whatever revenue the conrrilintors may polfefs; 
from the rent of their land, from the pruhts of 
their flock , or from the wages of their labor. 

Capitation Taxes. 

Capitation taxes^ifit is attempted to propor- 
tion them to the fortune or revenue of each 
contributor, become altogether arbitrary. Theftate 
of a man’s fortune varies from day to day, and 
without an inquifition more intolerable than any 
tax , and renewed at leaft once every year , can 
only be gueffed at. His affeffment, therefore, muft 
in moft cafes depend upon the good or bad 
■ humor of his affeffors, and muft, therefore, be 
altogether arbitrary and uncertain. 

Capitation taxes, if they are proportioned not 
to the fuppofed fortune , but to the rank of each 
contributor,become altogether unequal ; thedegrees 
of fortune being frequently unequal in the fame 
degree of rank. 
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Such taxes, therefore, if it is attempted to render 
them equal, become altogether arbitrary and un- 
certain ; and if it is attempted to render them certain 
and not arbitrary, become altogether unequal. Let 
the tax be light or heavy, uncertainty is always 
a great grievance. In a light tax a confiderable 
degree of inequality may be fupported ; in a heavy 
one it is altogether intolerable. 

In the different poll-taxes which took place in 
England during the reign of William III. the 
contributors were, the greater p^art of them, affeffed 
according to the degree of their rank; as dukes, 
marquiffes , earls , vifcounts , barons , efquires , 
gentlemen, the eldeft and youngeft fons of peers, 
&c. All Ihopkeepers and tradefmen worth more 
than three hundred pounds, that is, the better 
fort of them, were fubje^I to the fame affeffment ; 
how great foever might be the difference in their 
fortunes. Their rank was more confidered than 
their fortune. Several of thofe who in the firft 
poll-tax were rated according to their fuppofed 
fortune, were afterwards rated according to their 
rank. Serjeants, attornies , and proctors at law, 
who in the firft poll-tax were affeffed at three 
Ihillings in the pound of their fuppofed income , 
were afterwards affeffed as gentlemen. In the 
affeffment of a tax which was not very heavy , 
a confiderable degree of inequality had been 
found lefs infupportable than any degree of un- 
certainty. 

In the capitation which has been levied in 
Trance without any interruption fince the 
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beginning of the prefent century, thehigheft orders 
of people are rated according to their Tank by 
an invariable tariff; the lower orders of people, 
according to what is fuppofed to be their for- 
tune, by an alfelTment which varies from year 
to year. The officers of the king’s court, the 
judges and other officers in the fuperior courts 
of juftice, the officers of the troops, &c. are 
afleffed in the firft manner. The inferior ranks 
of people in the provinces are afleffed in the 
fecond. In France the great eafily fubmit to a 
confiderable degree of inequality in a tax which, 
fo far as [it affeds them , is not a very heavy 
one ; but could not brook the arbitrary afleff- 
ment of an intendant. The inferior ranks of 
people muft, in that country, fuffer patiently the 
ufage which their fuperiors think proper to give 
them. 

In England the different poll-taxes never pro- 
duced the fum which had been expelled from 
them , or which , it was fuppofed , they might 
have produced, had they been exa£Uy levied. 
In France the capitation always produces the 
fum expelled from it. The mild government 
of England , when it afleffed the different ranks 
of people to the poll-tax, contented itfelf with 
what that affeflment happened to produce, and 
required no compenfation for the lofs which the 
Hate might fuftain either by thofe who could not 
pay , or by thofe who would not pay ( for there 
were many fuch), and who, by the indulgent 
^ecution of the law, were not forced to pay. 
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The more fevere government of France aflefTes 
upon each generality a certain fum, which the 
intendant muft find as he can. If any province 
complains of being afTelTed too high, it may, in 
the affelTment of next year, obtain an abatement 
proportioned to the over-charge of the year before. 
But it muft pay in the mean time. The intendant, 
in order tobefure'of finding the fum affefTed upon 
his generality, was empowered to aftefs it in a 
larger fum, that the failure or inability of fome 
of the contributors might be compenfated by the 
over-charge of the reft; and till 1765, the fixation 
of “this furplus afleffment was left altogether to 
his difcretion. In that year indeed the council 
affumed this power to itfelf. In the capitation 
of the provinces , it is obferved by the perfectly 
well-informed author of the Memoirs upon the 
impofitions in France , the proportion which falls 
upon the nobility , and upon thofe whofe privi- 
leges exempt them from, the taille , is the leaft 
confiderable. The largeft falls upon thofe fubjeft 
to the taille, who are afTeffed to the capitation 
at fo much a pound of what they pay to that 
other tax. 

Capitation taxes , fo far as they are levied upon 
the lowet ranks of people , are direct taxes upon 
the wages of labor , and are attended with all the 
inconveniencies of fuch taxes. 

Capitation taxes are levied at little expenfe j and 
where they are rigoroufly exacted , afford a very 
fure revenue to theftate. It is upon this account 
that in countries where the eafe, comfort, and 
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fecnrity, of the inferior ranks of people are little 
attended to, capitation taxes are very common. 
It is in general, however, but a fmall part of 
the public revenue, which, in a great empire, 
has ever been drawn from fuch taxes; and the 
greateft fum which they have ever afforded , might 
always have been found in fome other way much 
more convenient to the people. 


Taxes upon confumable Commodities. 

The impoffibility of taxing the people , in 
proportion to their revenue , by any capitation , 
feems to have given occafion to the invention of 
taxes upon confumable commodities. The ftate 
not knowing how to tax, dire£lly and proportion- 
ably, the revenue of its fubjedls, endeavours to 
tax it indirectly by taxing their expenfe , which , 
it is fuppofed, will in moft cafes be nearly in 
proportion to their revenue. Their expenfe is 
taxed by taxing the confumable commodities upon - 
which it is laid out. 

Confumal^le commodities are either neceflaries 
or luxuries. ' ^ 

By neceflaries I underftand, not only the 
commodities which are indifpenffbly neceflary 
for the fupport of life, but whatever the cuftom 
of the country renders it indecent for creditable 
people, even of the loweft order, to be without. 

A linen Ihirt, for example, is, ftriClly fpeaking, 
not a neceflary of life. The Greeks and Romans 

lived. 
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lived , I fuppofe , very comfortably , though they 
had no linen. But in the prefent times , through 
the greater part of Europe, a creditable day- 
laborer would be afiiamed to appear in public 
without a linen Ihirt, the want of which would 
be fuppofed to denote that difgraceful degree of 
poverty, which, it is prefumed, no body can 
well fall into without extreme bad condud, 
CuBom , in the fame manner , has rendered lea- 
ther Ihoes a neceffary of life in England. The 
pooreB creditable perfon of either fex would be, 
alhamed to appear in public without them. In 
Scotland , cuBom has rendered them a necefiary. 
of life to the loweB order of men ; but not to the 
fame order of women , • who may , without any 
difcredit, walk about bare -footed. In France,- 
they are neceffaries neither, to men nor to women;' 
the loweB rank of both fexes - appearing there 
publicly,, without any difcredit, fometimes in 
wooden Ihoes, and fometimes barefooted. Under 
neceflaries therefore, Icomprehend, qotonlythofe 
things which nature , but tliofe things which the 
eBabliBied rules of decency have rendered neceffary 
to the loweB rank of people. All other things. I 
call luxuries; without meaning by this appellation, 
to throw the fmalleB degree of reproach upon the 
temperate ufe of them. Beer and ale , for example , 
in. Great Britain, and wine, even, in -the wine 
countries,,! call luxuries,. A man of any^rank 
may, without any reproach, ,abBain totally front 
/ taBing fuch liquors. Nature does not render them 
y\. of N, 4. ... j y 16 
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heceflary for the fupport of life ; and cuAom no 
where renders it indecent to live without them. 

As the wages of labor are every where regu- 
lated, partly by the demand for it, and partly 
by the average price of the neceffary articles of 
fubfrftence ; whatever raifes this average price 
muft neceffarily raife thofe wages, fo that the 
laborer may ftill be able to purchafe that quan- 
tity of thofe neceffary articles which the Hate of 
the demand for labor, whether ' increafing , fta- 
tionary, or declining, requires that he fhould 
have ♦. A tax upon thofe articles neceffarily raifes 
their price fomewhat higher than the amount of 
the tax, becaufe the dealer, who advances the tax, 
muff generally get it back with a profit. Such a tax 
muff, therefore, occafion a rife in the wages of 
labor proportionable to this rife of price. 

' It is thus that a tax upon the neceffaries of life , 
operates exa6lly in the fame manner as a direct 
tax upon the wages of labor. The laborer, 
though he may pay it out of his hand, cannot, 
for any confiderable time at leaft , be properly 
{kid even to advance it. It muff always in the 
long-run be advanced to him by his immediate 
employer in the advanced rate of his wages. His 
employer , if he is a -manufa Aurer , will charge 
upon the price of his goods this rife of wages , 
together with a profit ;*fo that tlie final payment 
of the tax, together with this over-charge, will 
fall upon the confumer. ' If his employer is a 

^ * See Book I. Chap. 8. - 
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farmer, the final payment, together with a like 
over-charge, will fall upon the rent of the land- 
lord. ' 

It is otherwife with taxes upon what I call 
luxuries; even upon thofe of the poor. The rife 
in the price of the taxed commodities, will not 
neceffarily occafion any rife in the wages of labor. 

A tax upon tobacco, for example, though a 
luxury of the poor as well as of the rich , will not 
raife wages. Though it is taxed in England at 
three times , and in France at fifteen times its 
original price, thofe high duties feem to have no 
effe^l upon the wages of labor. The fame thing 
may be faid of the taxes upon tea and fugar; 
which in England and Holland have become 
luxuries of the loweft ranks of people ; and of 
thofe upo|i chocolate, which in Spain is faid to 
have become fo. The different taxes which in 
Great Britain have in the courfe of the prefent 
century been impofed upon fpirifuous liquors, 
are not fuppofed to have had any effect upon the 
wages of labor. The rife in' the price of porter, 
occafioned by an additional tax of three fhillings 
upon the barrel of ftrong beer, has not raifed the ^ 
^vages of common labor in London. Thefe were 
about eighteen -pence and twenty - pence a day 
before the tax , and they are not more now. 

’ The high price of fuch commodities does not 
neceflarily diminiA the ability of the inferior 
ranks of people to bring up families. Upon the 
fober and induftrious poor, takes upon ftich' com- 
modities a£l as fumptuary laws, lind difpUfe them 
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either to moderate , or to refrain altogether from 
the ufe of fuperfluities which they can no longer 
eafily afford. Their ability to bring up families , 
in confequence of this forced frugality , inftead of 
being diminilbed, is frequently, perhaps, increafed 
by the tax. It is the fober and induArious poor 
who generally bring up the moA numerous fami- 
lies , and who principally fupply the demand for 
ufeful labor. All the poor indeed are not fober 
and induArious, and the diAolute and diforderly 
might continue to indulge themfelves in the ufe of 
fuch commodities after this rife of price in the fame 
manner as before; without regarding the diArefs 
which this indulgence might bring upon their hi* 
milies. Such diforderly perfons, however, feldom 
rear up numerous families; their children generally 
perifbing from negle£l, mifmanagement, and the 
fcantinefs dr unwholefomenefs of their food. If by 
the Arength of their conAitution they furvive tlie 
hardfhips to which the bad conduct of their parents 
expofes them ; yet the example of that bad con* 
du£f commonly corrupts their morals^ fo that, 
inAead of being ufeful to fociety by their induAry, 
they become public nuifances by their vices and 
diforders. Though' the advanced price of the 
^xuries of the poor, therefore, might increafe 
fomewhat the diAxefe of fuch diforderly families , 
and thereby diminiAi fomewhat their ability to 
bring up children ; it would not probably dimi- 
IMAi much the. ufeful population of the country. 

. 'Any. rife .in the .average price of neceffaries, 
HBlels it is comp enfa ted by a proper tion^gble rife 
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in the wages of labor, muft neceffarily diminifli 
more or lefs the ability of the poor to bring up 
numerous families , and confequently to fupply the 
demand for ufeful labor; whatever may be the 
Hate of that demand, whether increaling, llation- 
ary , or declining ; or fuch as requires an increaf- 
ing , Aationary , or declining population. 

Taxes upon luxuries have no tendency to raife 
the price of any other commodities except that 
of the commodities taxed. Taxes upon necef- 
faries , by railing the wages of labor , neceffarily 
tend to raife the price of all manufa^iures, andcon- 
feqnently to diminifli the extent of their fale and 
confumption. Taxes upon luxuries are finally paid 
by the confumersofthe commodities taxed, without 
any retribution. They fall indifferently upon every 
fpecies of revenue, the wages of labor, the profits 
of flock , and the rent of land. Taxes upon necef- 
fartes , fo far as they affect the laboring poor , 
are finally paid , partly by landlords in the dimi-*' 
niflied rent of their lands , and partly by rich con- 
fumers, whether landlords orothers,in theadvanced 
price of manufa^lured goods; and always with a' 
confiderable over-charge. The advanced price of 
fuch manufa£lures as are real neceffaries of life , and 
are deflined fdr the confumption uf the poor, of 
coarfewollens, for example, mufl be compenfated 
to the poor by a farther advancement* of their 
wages. The middling and fuperior ranks of pcTople , 
if they nnderflood their own in tereft, ought always 
to oppofe all taxes upon the neceffaries of life , as 
well as all dired taxes upon the wages of labor. 
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The final payment of both the one and the other 
falls altogether upon themfelves, and always with 
a confiderable over-charge. They fall heavieft 
upon the landlords, who always pay in a double 
capacity ; in that of landlords , by the reduction of 
their rent; and in that of rich confutners, by the 
increafe of their expenfe. The obfervation of 
Sir Matthew Decker, that certain taxes are, in 
the price of certain goods, fometimes repeated 
and accumulated four or five times, is perfectly 
juft with regard to taxes upon the neceflaries of 
life. In the price of leather, for example, you 
muft pay , not only fpr the tax upon the leather 
of your own flioes , but for a part of that upon 
thofe of the Ihoe- maker and the tanner. You 
muft pay too for the tax upon the fait, upon the 
foap, and upon the candles which thofe workmen 
confume while employed in your fervice, and 
for the tax upon the leather , W'hich the falt-maker, 
the foap-maker, and the candle -maker confume 
while employed in their fervice. 

I In Great Britain , the principal taxes upon the 
neceflaries of life are thofe upon the four commo- 
dities juft now mentioned, 'fait, leather, foap, 
and candles. 

Salt is a very ancient and very univerfal fub- 
je£l of taxation. It was taxed among the Romans, 
and it is fo at prefent in, I believe , every part of 
Europe. The quantity annually confirmed by any ^ 
individual is fp fmall, and may be purchafed fo 
gradually, that nobody, it feems to have been 
thought, could feel very fenfibly even a pretty 
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heavy, tax upon It. It is in England taxed at thret 
fliillings and four-pence abuflielj about three times 
the original price of the commodity. In fome other 
countries the tax is Hill higher. Leather is a real 
neceffary of life. The ufe of linen renders foap fuch. 

In countries where the winter nights are long, 
candles are a neceffary inftrument of trade. Leather 
and foap are in Great Britain taxed at three half- 
pence a pound; candles at a penny; taxes which, 
upon the original price of leather, may amount to 
about eight or ten per cent; upon that of foap tp 
about twen ty or five-and- twenty per cent.; and upon 
that of candles to about fourteen or fifteen percent.; 
taxes which, though lighter than that upon fait, 
are ftill very heavy. As all thofe four commodities 
are real neceffaries of life , fuch heavy taxes upon 
them muft increafe fomewhat the expenfe of the 
fober and induffrious poor, and mufl confequently 
raife more or lefs the wages of their labor. 

In a country where the winters are fo cold a$ 
in Great Britain , fuel is., during that feafon , in 
the ftriileft fenfeof the word, a neceffary of life, 
not only for the purpofe of drelling vi<^uais , but 
for the comfortable fubfiftence of many different 
forts of workmen who work within doors ; and 
coals are the cheapeft of ?ll fuel. The price of 
fuel has fo important an influence upon that of 
labor, that all over Great Britain manufa6iures 
have confined themfelves principally to the coal - 
countries ; other parts of the country , on account of 
the high price of this neceffary article, not being • 
^ able to work fo cheap. In fome manufa^ures , 
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befides,' coal is a neceffary inftrument of trade; 
as in thofe of glafs, iron, and all other metals. 
If a bounty could in any cafe be reafonable, it 
might perhaps be To upon the tranfportation of 
coals from thofe parts of the country in which 
they abound , to thofe in which they are wanted. 
But thelegiflature, inhead of a bounty, hasimpofed 
a tax of three Ihillings and threepence a ton upon 
coal carried coaftways ; which upon moA forts of 
coal is more than fixty per cent, of the original 
price atthe coal-pit. Coals carried either by land 
or by inland navigation pay no duty. Where 
they are naturally cheap , they are confumed duty 
free: Where they are naturally dear, they are 
loaded with a heavy duty. 

Such taxes, though they raife the price offub- 
fiAence, and confequently the wages of labor, 
yet they afford a confiderable revenue to govern- 
ment, which it might not be eafy to find in any 
other way. There may, therefore , be good reafons 
for continuing them. The bounty upon the ex- 
portation of corn , fo far as it tends in the a£lual 
Aate of tillage to raife the price of that neceffary 
article , produces all the like bad effeils ; and in Read 
of affording any revenue , frequently occafions a 
very great expenfe to gbvernment. The high' 
duties upon the importation offoreign com , which 
in years of moderate plenty amount to a prohibi- 
tion ; and thf abfolute prohibition of the import- 
ation either of live cattle or of fait provifions , 
which takes place in the ordinary Aate of the law, 
and which, on account of the fcarcity, is at , 
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prefent fufpended for a limited time with, regard 
to Ireland and the Britifh plantations, have all 
the bad effe£ls of taxes upon the necelTaries of 
life, and produce no revenue to government. 
Nothing feems neceflary for the repeal of fuch 
regulations, but to convince the public of the 
futility of that fyftem in confequence of which 
'theybave been eftablifhed. 

Taxes upon the neceflaries of life are much 
higher in many other countries than in Great 
Britain. Duties upon flour and meal' when 
ground at the mill, and upon bread when baked 
at the oven , take place many countries. In 
Holland the money price of the bread confumed 
in towns’ is fuppofed to be 'doubled by means of 
fuch taxes. In lieu of a part of them, the people 
"who live in the country pay every year fo much 
a head, according to 'the fort of bread they are 
fuppofed to confume. Thofe who confume 
wheaten bread, pay three guilders fifteen ftivers ; 
about ■ fijC Ihillings and nine-pence halfpenny. 
Thefe, ‘ and fonrte other taxes of the fame kind , 
by raifing the price of Hbor, are faid to have 
ruined 'the greater .part Of the manufa^lures of 
Holland*. Similar taxes though not quite fo 
heavy , ' take place in the Milanefe, in the ftates 
of Genoa, in the dutchy of Modena, in the 
dutchies of Parma , Placentia , and Guaftalla , 

and in the ecclefiaftical ftate. A French f author 

» * * 

*M^mdires concernanties Droits, &c. p. sio, sii, 

f Le R^formateur. ? ■>-’ .. 
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of fome nofte fias propo<«d to reform the finances 
of his country » by fubftituting in the room of the 
greater part of other taxes, this moftruinotis.of all 
taxes. There is nothing fo abfurd, fays Cicero, 
which has not fometimes been affertcd by fome 
philofophers. 

Taxes upon butchers meat are ftill more com- 
mon than thofe upon bread. It may indeed be 
doubted whether butchers meat is any where a 
neceffary of life. Grain and other vegetables-, 
with the help of milk, cheefe, and butter, or 
oil, where butter is not to be had , it is known 
from experience, can, without any butchers meat, 
afford the.moft plentiful ,, the moft wholefome, 
the moft nourifhing and the moft invigorating 
diet. Decency no where requires that any man 
fhould eat butchers meat, as it in moft placet 
• requires that he fliould wear a linen fhirt or a 
pair of leather fhoes. - 

Confumable commodities , whether necef- 
faries or luxuries, may be taxed in two different 
ways. , The confumer may either pay an annual 
fum on account of his ufing or confuming goods 
of a certain kind; or ^he goods may be taxed 
while they remain in the 'hands of the dealer , 
and before they are delivered to_the confumer. 
The confumable goods which laft a confiderable 
time before they are confumed altogether, are 
moft properly taxed in the one way. Thofe of 
which the confumption is either immediate or 
more fpeedy, in the other.. . The coach-rtax and 
plate tax are examples of the former method 
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of impofing : The greater part of the other duties 
of excife and cuftoms, of the latter. 

A coach may , with good management , laft 
ten or twelve years. It might be taxed, once 
for all , before it comes out of the hands of the 
coach-maker. But it is certainly more con- 
venient for the buyer to pay four pounds a year 
for the privilege of keeping a coach , than to 
. pay all at once forty or forty-eight pounds ad- 
ditional price to the coach-maker ; or a fum 
equivalent to what the tax is likely to coll him 
during the time he ufes the fame coach. A 
fervice of plate , in the fame manner , may laft 
more than a century. It is certainly*%a^r for, , 
thi oonfumer to pay five (hillings a ySr for 
every hundred ounces of plate, near one per cent, 
of the value , than to redeem this long afinuity 
at five-and* twenty or thirty years purchafe , which 
would enhance the price .at leaft five-and-twenty 
or thirty per cent. The different taxes which 
affe£l houfes are certainly more conveniently 
paid by moderate annual payments , than by 
a heavy tax of equal value upon the firft building 
or fale of the houfe. 

It was the well-known propofal of Sir Matthew 
Decker , that all commodities , even thofe of 
which the confumptiqn is either imme^||te or 
very fpeedy, Ihould be taxed in this manner; 
the dealer advancing nothing, but the confumer 
paying a certain annual fum for the licence to 
confume certain goods. The objeft of his 
fcheme was to promote all the different branches 
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of foreign trade, particularly the carrying trade f. 
by taking away all duties upon importation and 
exportation, and thereby enabling the merchant to 
employ his whole capital and credit in thepurchafe 
of goods and the freight of ihips, no part of either 
being diverted towards the advancing of taxes. 
The proje^l, however, of taxing, in this manner, 
goods of immediate or fpeedy confumption, feems 
liable to the four following very important ob- 
jeifions. Firfk, the tax would be more unequal,' 
or not fo well proportioned to the expenfe and 
confumption of the different contributors, as in the 
way in wjjuch it is commonly impofed. The taxes 
upon 0e^vine, and fpirituous liquors, which |re 
advanced by the dealers , are finally paid by the 
different confumers exa£lly in proportion to their' 
refpeilive confumption. But if the tax were to be 
paid bypurchafing a licence to drink thofe liquors, 
the fober would in proportion to his confumption, 
be taxed much more heavily than the drunken 
confumer. A family which exercifed great' 
hofpitality would be taxed much more lightly' 
than one who > entertained fewer guefts. Se- 
condly, this mode of taxation, by paying for ah' 
annual , half-yearly , or quarterly licence to con- 
fume certain goods , would diminifh very much 
one dfl^e principal conveniencies of taxes upon 
goods of fpeedy confumption; the piece- meal' 
payment. In the price of three-pence halfpenny," 
which is atprefent paid for a pot of porter, the. 
different taxes upon malt, hops, and beer, to- 
gether with the extraordinary profit which the 
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brewer charges for having advanced them , may 
perhaps amount to about three halfpence. If a 
workman can conveniently fpare thofe three half- 
pence, he buys a pot of porter. If he cannot, he 
contents himfelfwithapint, and, as a penny fa ved 
is a penny got , he thus gains a farthing by his 
temperance. He pays the tax piece-meal, as he can 
afford to pay it, and when he can afford to pay 
it , and every aff of payment is perfeflly voluntary, 
- and what he can avoid if he chufes to do fo. 
Thirdly, fuch taxes would operate lefs as fump- 
tuary laws. When the licence was once purchafed, 
whether thepnrchafer drunk much or drunk little, 
his tax would be the fame. Fourthly, if a workman 
were to pay all at once , by yearly , half-yearly , 
pr quarterly payments , a tax equal to what he 
at prefent pays , with little or no inconveniency , 
upon all the different pots and pints of porter 
which he drinks in any fuch period of time, the 
' fum might frequently diftrefs him very much. 
This mode of taxation , therefore , it feems evi- 
dent , could never, without the -moft grievous 
oppreflion , produce a revenue nearly equal to 
what is derived from 'the prefent mode without 
any oppreflion.- In feveral countries , however , 
commodities of an immediate or very' fpeedy 
confumption are taxed in this manner.. In Hol- 
land, people pay fo much a head for a licence to 
drink tea. J have already mentioned a tax upon 
bread, which, fo far as it is confumed in farni- 
houfes and country villages, is there levied^ in the 
lame manner, . , 
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The duties of excife are impofed chiefly upon 
j^oods of home produce deftined for home con- 
fumption. They are impofed only upon a few 
forts of goods of the moft general ufe. There 
can never be any doubt either concerning the 
goods which are fubjeA to thofe duties , or 
corTcerning the particular duty which each fpecies 
of goods is fubje£l to. They fall almoft alto- 
gether upon what I call luxuries, excepting 
always the four duties above mentioned , upon 
fait, foap, leather, candles, and, perhaps, that 
upon green glafs. 

The duties of cuftoms are much more ancient 
than thofe of excife. They feem to have been cal- 
led cufloms, as denoting cuftomary payments which 
had been in ufe from time immemorial. They ap- 
pear to have been originally confidered as taxes 
upon the profits of merchants. During the barbarous 
times of feudal anarchy, merchants, like all the 
other inhabitants of burghs , were confidered as 
little better than emancipated bondmen , whofe 
perfons were defpifed , and whofe gains were en- 
vied. The great nobility, who confented that the 
kingfliould tallage the profits of their own tenants, 
were not unwilling that he fliould tallage likewife 
thofe of an order of men whom it was much lefs 
their intereft to proteil. In thofe ignorant times, 
it was not underftood, that the profits of mer- 
chants are a fubje£l not taxable directly; or that 
the final payment of all fuch taxes mull fall, 
with a confidefable over-charge , upon the con- 
fumers. ^ 
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The gains of alien merchants were looked upon 
more unfavorably than thofe ofEnglifh merchants,’ 

It was natural, therefore, that thofe of the forrnec . 
fhould be taxed more heavily than' thofe of the 
latter. ' The diftin''£lioh between the duties' upon 
aliens and thofe upon TEnglilh merchants which 
was begun from ignorance, has been continued 
from the fpirit of monopoly, or in order to give 
bur own merchants an advantage bothinthehbme 
and in the foreign market. ’ 

With this diftindiort , the ancient duties of 
cuftoms" were impofed equally upon all forts of ^ 
goods, neceflaries as well as luxuries , ‘ gbbds 
exported as well as goods imported. ’Why 
Ihould the dealers in one fort of goods, it'feema' 
to have been thought, be more favored than 
thofe in another? or why fliould the merchant 
exporter be more favored than the merchant in>' 
porter ? ’ ■ 

■ The ancient cuftoms were divided info three 
branches.' The firft, and" perhaps -the moft an- 
cient of all. thofe duties', was that upon wool and 
leatherl It feems to"^ have, been chiefly or alto- 
gether an exportation duty. When the woollen 
manufacture came to be eftabliflied in England, 
left the king fliquld lofe any part of his cuftoms* 
upon' 'wool by the exportation of woollen cloths, 
a like^duty was impofed upon them. The other 
two • branches were, firft V a 'duty upon, wine,' 
whifch , being irhpofed at fo ^much a.toh,’!was‘ 
called a tonnage; and, fecondly, a duty upon’ 
^■'oithBr" goods, ' which , being impofed at To' 
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much a pound of their fuppofed value , was called 
a poundage. In the forty-feventh year of Ed- 
ward III. a duty of fixpence in the pound was 
impofed upon all goods exported and imported, 
except wools, wool -fells, leather, and wines, 
which were fubje£l to particular duties. In the 
fourteenth of Richard II. this doty was railed to 
one fliilling in the pound; but three years after- 
wards , It was again reduced to fixpence. It was . 
raifed to eight-pence in thefecond yearofHenry IV. ; 
and in the fourth year of the fame prince , to one 
fliilling. From this time to the ninth .year of 
William Hi. this duty continued at one fliilling in 
the pound. The duties of tonnage and poundage 
were generally granted to the king by one • and 
the fame of parliament, and were called ^tfie 
Subfidy of Tonnage and Poundage. The fubfidy, 
of poundage having continued for fo long a time 
at one fliilling in the pound, or at five per cent.; 
a fubfidy came , in the language of the cufioms ,' 
to denote a general duty of this kind of five per 
cent. . This fubfidy, which is now called, the, 
Old. Subfidy, ftill continues to be levied accordr^ 
ing to the. book of rates. , eflabliflied jn the 
twelhh of Charles II. The method of afcer- 
taining, by a book of rates, the .value- of .goods 
fubjedf to this duty, is. faid to be older than the 
time of James I. The new fubfidy impofe^- by 
the ninth and tenth of William HI. , was ^ad- 
ditional five per cent, upon the greater part p/ 
goods... The one -third and the two third fubr, 
fidy, made up between:„them another ..five, per 

• * . • . ' t « • c, 
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cent, of '■which they were proportionable parts.’ 
The fubfidy of 1747 made a fourth five per cent, 
upon the. greater part of goods; and that of 1739) 
a fifth, upon fome particular forts of goods. Befides 
thofe five fubfidies, a great variety of other du- 
ties have occafionally been impofed upon particu- 
^ lar forts of goods, in order fometimes to relieve 
the exigencies of the ftate , and fometimes to 
regulate the trade of the country, according to 
the principles of the mercantile fyftem. 

That fyflcm has come gradually more and 
more into falhion. The old fubfidy was impofed 
indifferently upon exportation as well as im- 
portation. The four fubfequent fubfidies, as 
well as the other duties which have fince been 
occafionally impofed upon particular forts of 
goods , have , with a few exceptions , been laid 
altogether upon importation. The greater part 
of the ancient duties which had been impofed 
upon the exportation of the goods of home 
produce and mannfa^lure , have either been 
lightened or taken away altogether. In moft 
cafes they have been taken away. Bounties have 
even been given upon the exportation of fome 
of them. Drawbacks too , fometimes of the 
whole, and , in moll cafes, of a part of the duties 
which are paid upon the importation of foreign 
goods , have been granted upon their export- 
ation. Only half the duties impofed by the old 
fubfidy upon importation are drawn back upon 
exportation : but the whole of thofe impofed by 
the latter fubfidies and other impofls are, upon 
W. of N. 4. n 
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the greater part of goods , drawn back in the 
fame manner. This growing favor of exportation , 
and difcouragement of importation , have fuffered. 
only a few exceptions , which chiefly concern the 
materials of feme manufaflures. Thefe , our mer- 
chants and manufacturers are willing ihould come 
as cheap as pofTible to themfelves, and as dear 
as poffible to their rivals and competitors in other 
countries. Foreign materials are , upon this ac- 
count, fometimes allowed to be imported duty 
free ; Spanilh wool , for example , flax , and raw 
linen yarn. The exportation of the materials of 
home produce , and of thofe which are the par- 
ticular produce of our colonies, has fometimes 
been prohibited , and fometimes fubjeCled to 
higher duties. The exportation of Englifli wool 
has been prohibited. That of beaver Ikins , of 
beaver wool , and of ’gum Senega , has been fub- 
jetSled to higher duties ; Great Britain , by the 
conqueft of Canada and • Senegal , having got 
almofl the monopoly of thofe commodities. ^ 

That the mercantile fyflem has not been very 
favorable to the revenue of the great body of the 
people, to the annual produce of the land ar>d 
labor of the country, I have endeavoured to fhow 
in the fourth book of this Inquiry. It feems not 
to have been more favorable to the revenue of 
the fovereign; fo far at leaft as that revenue de- 
pends upon the duties of enftoms. 

In confequence of that fyftem , the importation 
of feveral forts of goods has been prohibited 
altogether. This prohibition has in fome cafes 
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entirely prevented, and in others has very much 
diminiflied the importation of thofe commodities, 
by reducing the importers to the neceflity of fmug- 
gling. It has entirely prevented the importation of 
foreign woollens; and it has very much diminiflied 
that of foreign filks and velvets. In both cafes it has 
entirely annihilated the revenue of cuftoms which 
might have been levied upon fuch importation. 

The high duties which have been impofed 
upon the importation of many different forts of 
foreign goods , in order to difcourage their con- 
fumption in Great Britain, have in many cafes 
ferved only to encourage fmuggling; and in all 
cafes have reduced the revenue of the cuftoms 
below what more moderate duties would have 
afforded. The faying of Dr. Swift, that in the 
arithmetic of the cuftoms two and two,’ inftead 
pf making four, make fometimes only one, 
holds perfeflly true with regard to fuch heavy 
duties, which never could have been impofed j 
had not the mercantile fyftem taught us , in 
many cafes , to employ taxation as an inftfument j 
not of revenue , but of monopoly. ' * i 

The bounties which are fometimes given 
upon the exportation of home produce and 
manufa£lures , and the drawbacks which are paid 
upon the re-exportation of the greater part of 
foreign goods , have given occafion to many 
frauds , and to a fpecies' of fmuggling more 
deftruilive of the public revenue than any 
Other. In order to obtain 'the bounty or draw- 
back, the goods, it is well known, are fometimes 
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Ihippf-d and fent to fea ; but foon afterwards 

clandeAinely relanded in fome other part of the 
country. The defalcation of the revenue of cuAoms 
occafioned by bounties and drawbacks, of which a 
great part are obtained fraudulently, is very great. 
The grofs produce of the cuAoms in the year 
which ended on the 3th of January 1755, amount> 
ed to 5,068,000/. The bounties which were •« 
paid out of this revenue, though in that year 
there was no bounty upon corn, amounted to 
167, 800/. The drawbacks which were paid upon 
debentures and certificates, to 9,1 56, 800/. Bounties 
and drawbacks together, amounted to a, 334, 600/. 

In confequence of thefe dedu£lions the revenue 
of the cuAoms amounted only to 9,743,400/.: 
from which , deducing 987,900/. for the ex- 
penfe of management in falaries and other inci- 
' dents, the neat revenue of the cuAoms for that 
year comes out to be 9,455, 5po/. The expenfe 
of management amounts in this manner to be- 
tween Ave and fix per cent, upon the grofs revenue 
of the cuAoms , and to fomething more than ten 
per cent, upon what remains of that revenue, 
after dedu<^ing what is paid away in bounties and 
drawbacks. 

Heavy duties being impofed upon almoA all 
goods imported , our merchants importers fmuggle 
as much , and make entry of as little as they can. 
Our merchant exporters, on the contrary, make 
entry of more than they export ; fometimes out 
of vanity , and to pafs for great dealers in goods 
>vhich pay no duty; and fometimes to gain a 
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bounty or a drawback. Our exports , ;n confe- 
quence of thefe different frauds, appear upon the 
cuftomhoufe books greatly to overbalance our 
imports ; to the unfpeakable comfort of thofe 
politicians who meafure the national profperity 
by what they call the balance of trade. 

All goods imported , unlefs particularly exempt- 
ed , and fuch exemptions are not very numerous , 
are liable to fome duties of cuftoms. If any goods 
are imported not mentioned in the book of rates, 
they are taxed at for every twenty Ihil- 

lings value, according to the oath of the importer, 
that is, nearly at five fubfidies, or five poundage 
duties. The book of rates is extremely compre- 
henfive and enumerates a great variety of articles, 
many of them little ufed , and therefore not well 
known. It is upon this account frequently uncer- 
tain under what article a particular fort of goods 
ought to be claffed, and confequently what duty 
they ought to pay. Miftakes with regard to this 
fometimes ruin the cuftomhoufe officer, 'and fre- 
quently occafion much trouble , expenfe , and. 
vexation to the importer. In point of perfpi- 
cuity , precifion , and diftinflnefs , therefore , the 
duties of cuftoms are much inferior to thofe of 
excife. 

In order that the greater part of the members 
of any fociety fiiould contribute to the public 
revenue in proportion to their refpe£hve expenfe , 
it does not feem neceffary that every fingle 
article of that expenfe ihould be taxed. The 
revenue , which is levied by the duties of excife-. 
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is fuppofed to fall as equally upon the contributors 
as that which is levied by the duties of cuAoms; 
and the duties of excife are impofed upon a few 
articles only of the moft general ufe.and confump- 
tion. It has been the opinion of many people , 
that, by proper management, t]ie duties of cuftoms 
might likewife, without any lofs to tlie public 
revenue , and with great advantage to foreiga 
trade, be confined to a few articles only. 

The foreign articles , of the moft general ufe 
and confumprion in Great Britain, feem at prefent 
to confiA chiefly in foreign wines and brandies; 
in fome of the productions of America and the 
Weft Indies, fugar , rum, tobacco, cocoa-nuts, &c, 
and in fome of thofe of the Eaft Indies, tea, coffee , 
cliina ware , fpiceries of all kinds , feveral forts of 
piece-goods, &c. Thefe different articles afford, 
perhaps, at prefent , the greater part of the revenue 
which is drawn from the duties of cuftoms. The 
taxes which at prefent fubfift upon foreign manu-> 
fa£lures,,if you except thofe upon the few con- 
tained in the foregoing enumeration , have the 
greater part of them been impofed for the purpofe, 
not of revenue , but of monopoly , or to give our 
own merchants an advantage in the home market. 
By removing all prohibitions, and by fubjeCling 
all foreign mannfaCfures to fuch moderate taxes , 
as it was found upon experience afforded upon 
each article the greateft revenue to the public > 
our own workmen might ftili have a confiderable 
advantage in the home market, and many ar- 
.ticleg , fome of which at prefent afford no revenue 
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to government , and others a very inconfiderable 
one , might afford a very great one. 

High taxes, fometimes by diminilliing the 
confumption of the taxed commodities, and 
fometimes by encouraging fmuggling, frequently 
afford a fmaller revenue to government than 
what might be drawn from more moderate 
taxes. 

When the diminution of revenue is the effe£l 
of the diminution of confumption , there can be 
but one remedy, and that is lowering of the 
tax. 

When the diminution of the revenue is the* 
effeft of the encouragement given to fmuggling , 
it may perhaps be remedied in two ways; either 
by diminishing the temptation to Smuggle , or by 
increasing the difficulty of fmuggling. The temp- 
tation to Smuggle can be diminished only by the 
lowering of the tax; and the difficulty of fmug- 
gling can be increafed only by eftablifliing that 
fyftem of adminiftration which is moll proper for 
preventing it. 

The excife laws , it appears , I believe, from 
experience, obftrufl and embarrafs,the operations 
of the Smuggler much more effeflually than thofe 
of the cuftoms. By introducing into the culloms 
a fyftem of adrainiftration as fimilar to that 
of the excife as the nature of the different duties 
will admit , the difficulty of fmuggling might be 
- very much, increafed. This alteration, it has 
been fuppofed by many people, might veryeafily 
be brou^t about. 
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The importer of commodities liable to any 
duties of cuftoms, it has been faid, might at his 
option be allowed either to carry them to his own 
private warehoufe , or to lodge them in a ware- 
houfe provided either at his own expenfe or at 
that of the public , but under the key of the cuf- 
tomhonfe officer, and never to be opened but in 
his prefence. If the merchant carried them to his 
own private warehoufe, the duties to be immedi- 
ately paid , and never afterwards to be drawn back ; 
and that warehoufe to be at all times fubjeil to 
jhe vifit and examination of the cuftomhoufe offi- 
cer , in order to afcertain how far the quantity con- 
tained in it correfponded with that for which the 
duty had been paid. If he carried them to the 
public warehoufe , no duty to be paid till they 
were taken out for home confumption. If taken 
out for exportation, to be duty-free; proper 
fecurity being always given that they ffiould be 
fo exported. The dealers in thofe particular com- 
modities , either by wholefale or retail , to be at 
all times fubjtil to the vifit and examination of 
the cuftomhoufe officer; and to be obliged to jufti- 
fy by proper certificates the payment ofthe duty 
I upon the whole quantity contained in their ihopa 
or warehoufes. What are called the excife-duties 
upon rum imported are at prefent levied in this 
manner, and the fame fyftem ofadminiftration might 
perhaps be extended to all duties upon goods 
imported ; provided alway’s that thofe duties 
were'^ like the duties of excife, confined to a 
few forts of goods of the moft general ufe and 
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confumption. If they were extended to almoft all 
forts of goods, as atprefent, public warehoufes of 
fufficient extent could not eafily be provided, and 
goods of a very delicate nature , or of which the 
prefervation reqtftred much care and attention , 
could not fafely be trufted by the merchant in 
any warehoufe but his own. 

If by fuch a fyftem of adminiftratiori fmuggling , 
to any confiderable extent, could be prevented 
even under pretty high duties ; and if every duty 
was occafionally either heightened or lowered 
according as it was moft likely, either the one way 
or the other, to afford the greateft revenue to 
the Aate; taxation being always employed as an 
inftrument of revenue and never of monopoly ; it 
feems not improbable that a revenue , at leaft equal 
to the prefent neat revenue of the cuftoms, might 
be drawn from duties upon the importation of 
only a few forts of goods of the moft general ufe 
and confumption ; and that the duties of cuftoms 
might thus be brought to the fame degree of 
fimplicity, certainty, and precifion, as thofe of 
excife. What the revenue at prefent lofes, by 
drawbacks upon the re-exportation of foreign 
goods which are afterwards relanded and confumed 
at home , would under this fyftem be faved alto- 
gether. If to this faving, which would alone be 
very confiderable , were added the abolition of all 
bounties upon the exportation of home-produce; 
in all cafes in which thofe bounties were not in 
reality drawbacks of fome duties of excife which 
had before becn^ advanced ; it cannot well be 
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dqubted but that the neat revenue of cuftoms 
might, after an alteration of this kind, be fully 
equal to what it had ever been before. 

If by fiich a change offyftem the public revenue 
fuffered no lofs , the trade and nuanufaiflures of the 
country would certainly gain a very confiderable 
advantage. The trade in the commodities not 
taxed , by far the greateft number , would be per- 
feilly free, and might be carried on to and from 
all parts of the world with every pofTible advantage. 
Among thofe commodities would be comprehended 
all the necelfaries.of life, and all the materials of 
manufa£hire. So far as the free importation of the 
neceffaries of life reduced their average money price 
in the home market, it would reduce the money 
price of labor , but without reducing in any refpe£l 
its real recompenfe. The value of money is in pro- 
portion to the quantity of the neceffaries of life 
which it will purchafe. That of the neceffaries of 
life is altogether independent of the quantity of 
money which can be had for them. The reduiQion 
in the money price of labor would ntceffarily be 
attended with a proportionable one in that of all 
home-manufa(Qure8,which would thereby gain fomc 
advantage in all foreign markets. The price of fome 
manufailures would be reduced in a ftili greater 
proportion by the free importation of the ra^v ma- 
terials. If raw filk could be imported from China 
and Indoftan duty-free, the filk manufa£lures in 
England could greatly underfell thofe of, both 
France and Italy. There would be no occafion tq 
prohibit the importation of foreigti filks and velvets. 
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Thecheapnefs of their goods would fecure to our 
own workmen, not only thepoflenion of the home, 
but a very great command of the foreign market. 
Even the trade in the commodities taxed would be 
carried on with much more advantage than at pre- 
fent. If thofe commodities were delivered out of 


in 

them would be perfedly free. The carrying trade 
in all forts of goods would under this fyftem enjoy 
every poffible advantage. If thofe commodities 
were delivered out for home-confumption , the 
importer not being obliged to advance the tax till 
he had an opportunity of felling his goods, either 
to fome dealer, or to fome confumer, he could 
always afford to fell them cheaper than if he had 
been obliged to advance it at the moment of im- 
portation. Under the fame taxes, the foreign trade 
of confumption even in the taxed commodities , 
might in this manner be carried on with much 
more advantage than it can at prefent. 

It was the obje£l of the famous excife fcheme 
of Sir Robert Walpole to eftablifli, with regard 
to wine and tobacco , a fyftem not very unlike 
that which is here propofed. But though the 
bill which was then brought into parliament, 
comprehended thofe two conamodities only ; it was 
generally fuppofed to be meant as an introdu^lion 
to a more extenfive fcheme of the fame kind. 
Fa£lion, combined vyith the intereft of fmuggling 
merchants, raifed fo violent, though fo unjuft, a 
clamor againft that bill, that the minifter thought* 



the public warehoufe for foreign exportation, 
in this cafe exempted from all taxes , the tr: 
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proper to drop it; and from a dread of exciting a 
clamor of the fame kind , none of his fuccefl’ors 
have dared to refnme the proje£). 

The duties upon foreign luxuries imported for 
home- confumption, though they fometimes fall 
upon the poor, fall principally upon people of 
middling or more than middling fortune. Such 
are, for example, the duties upon foreign wines , ' 
upon coffee , chocolate , tea , fugar , &c. 

The duties upon the cheaper luxuries of home- 
produce deftined forhome-confumption, fall pretty 
equally upon people of all ranks in proportion to 
their refpedlive expenfe. The poor pay the duties 
upon malt, hops, beer, and ale, upon their own 
confumption; The rich, upon both their own 
confumption and that of their fervants. 

The whole confumption of the inferior ranks of 
people, or of thofe below the middling rank, it 
muft be obferved , is in every country much 
greater, not only in quantity, but in value, than 
that of the middling arid of thofe above the 
middling rank. The Whole expenfe of the in- 
ferior is much greater than that of the fuperior 
ranks. In the firft place, almoft the whole capital 
of every country is annually diftributed among 
the inferior ranks of people, as the wages of 
produ£live labor. Secondly, a great part of the 
revenue arifing from both the rent of land and 
the profits of ftock, is annually diftributed among 
the fame rank , in the wages and' maintenance of 
men 'al fervants, and other unprodudfive laborers. • 
‘Thirdly,- fome part of the profits of ftock. belongs 
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to the fame rank , as a revenue arifing from the 
employment of their fmall capitals. The amount 
of the profits annually made by fmall Ihopkeepers, 
tradefmen, and retailers of all kinds, is every 
where very confiderable , and makes a very con- 
fiderable portion of the annual produce. Fourthly, 
and laftly, fome part even of the rent of land 
belongs to the fame rank ; a confiderable part to 
thofe who are fomewhat below the middling 
rank, and a fmall part even to thfe loweft rank; 
common laborers fometimes*polfeinng in property 
an acre or two of land. Though the expenfe of 
thofe inferior ranks of people, therefore, taking 
them individnally , is very fmall, yet the. whole 
mafs of it, taking them colleflively , amounts 
always to by much the largeft portion of the 
whole expenfe of the fociety; what remains, of 
the annual produce of the land and labor of the 
country for the confumption of the fuperior ranks , 
being always much lefs, not only in quantity but 
in value. The taxes upon expenfe, therefore, 
which fall chiefly upon that of the fuperior ranks 
of people , upon the fm^ller portion of the annual 
produce , are likely to be much lefs produ^live 
than either thofe which fall indifferently upon 
'the expenfe of all ranks, or even thofe which fall 
chiefly upon that, of the inferior ranks; than 
either thofe which fall indifferently upon the 
whole annual produce, or thofe which fall chiefly 
upon the larger portion of it. The excife upon 
the materials and manufa£lure of home-made 
fermented and fpiiituous liquors is accordingly , 
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of all the different taxes upon expenfe, by far the 
moft produ£live; and this branchoftheexcife falls 
very much, perhapsprincipally, upon the expenfe of 
the common people. In the year which ended on 
the 5 thofJuly 1775, the grofs produce of this branch 
ofthe excife amounted to 3,341,837 /. 95. 9 rf. • 

It muff always be remembered , however, that 
it is the luxurious and not the neceflary expenfe of 
the inferior ranks of people that ought ever to be 
taxed. The final payment of any tax upon- their 
neceffary expenfe wduld fall altogether upon the 
fuperior ranks of people j upon the fmaller portion 
of the annual produce, and not upon the greater. 
Such a-tax muff in all cafes either raife the wages 
of labor, or leffen the demand for it. It could not 
raife the wages of labor, without throwing the 
final payment of the tax upon the fuperior ranks 
of people. It could not leffen the demand for 
labor, without leffening the annual produce of th^ 
land and labor of the country, the fund from 
which all taxes muft be finally paid. Whatever 
might be the Aate to which a tax, of this kind 
reduced the demand for labor, it muft always raife 
wages higher than they otherwife would be in that 
ftate; and the final payment of this'enhancement 
of wages muft in all cafes fall upon the fuperior 
ranks of people. • ' 

Fermented liquors brewed, and fpirituous liquors 
diftilled, not for fale , but for private ufe, are not in 
Great Britain liable to any duties of excife. This 
exemption, of which the objeA is to fave private 
families from the odious'vHit and examination of 
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the tax-gatherer, occafions* the burden of thofe 
duties to fall frequently much lighter upon the rich 
than upon the poor. It is not, indeed, very com- 
mon to diftil for private ufe, though it is done 
fometimes. But in the country, many middling and 
&lmoB all rich and great families brew their own 
beer. Their ftrong beer, therefore, cofts them eight 
fhillings a barrel lefs than it cofts the common 
brewer, who mnft have his profit upon the tax, as 
well as upon all the other expenfe which he ad- 
vances. Such families, therefore, moft drink their 
beer, at leaft nine or ten Ihillings a barrel cheaper 
than any liquor of the fame quality can be drunk 
by the common people , to whom it is every where 
more convenient to buy their bejsr, by little and 
• little , from the brewery or the alehoufe. Malt, in 
the fame manner, that is made for the ufe of a private 
family , is not liable to the vifit or examination of 
the tax-gat lierer 5 but in this cafe the family muft 
compound atfeven fhillings and fixpence a head for 
the. tax. Seven fliilling? and fixpence are equal to 
the excife upon ten bufliels of malt ; a quantity 
fully equal to what all the different members of 
any fober family, men, women, and children, are 
at an average likely to confume. Butin rich and 
great families , where country hofpitality is much 
praififed, the maltlit^uors confumed by the mem- 
bers of the family make but a fmall part of the con- 
fumption of the houfe. Either on account of this 
compofition, however, or for other reafons,- it is 
hot near fo common to malt as to brew for private 
hfe- It is difficult to imagine any equitable reafon 
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why thofe who either brew or diftil for private 
ufe y fliould not be fubje^ to a compofition of the 
fame kind. 

A greater revenue than what is at prefent 
drawn from all the heavy taxes upon malt, beer, 
and ale, might be raifed, it has frequently been 
faid, by a much lighter tax upon malt; the op- 
portunities of defrauding the revenue being much 
greater in a brewery than in a malt-houfe; and 
thofe who brew for private ufe being exempted 
from all duties or compofition for duties , which 
is not the cafe with thofe who malt for private qfe. 

In the porter brewery ofLondon,a quarter of malt 
is commonly brewed into more than two barrels 
and a half, fometimes into three barrels of porter. 
t The different taxes upon malt amount to fixlliillings 

a quarter; thofe upon flrong beer and ale to eight 
fliillings a barrel. In the porter brewery , therefore, 
the different taxes upon malt, beer, and ale, amount 
to between twenty-fix and thirty fliillings upon the 
produce of a quarter of malt. In the country brpw- 
ery for common country fale, a quarter of malt is 
feldom brewed into lefs than two barrels of ftrong 
and one barrel of fmall beer; frequently into two 
barrels and a half of ftrong beer. The different taxes 
upon fmall beer amount to one fhilling and fpur- 
pence a barrel. In the country brewery, therefore, 
the different taxes upon malt, beer, and ale, feldom 
amount to lefs than twenty-three fliillings and 
four pence, frequently to twenty-fix fliillings, 
upon the produce of a quarter of malt. Taking 
the whole kingdom at an average , therefore, the 

whole 
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whole amount of the duties upon malt, beer.,* 
and ale, cannot be eftimated at lefs than twenty- 
four or twenty-five Ihillings upon the produce of 
a quarter of malt. But by taking off all the dif- 
ferent duties upon beer and ale, and by tripling 
the malt-tax, or by raifing it from fix to eighteen 
fliillings upon the quarter of malt, a greater revenue, 
it is faid , might be raifed by this fingle tax than 
what is at prefent drawn firom all thofe heavier 
taxes. 


The additional - 
In 1773, the old tax produced 
The additional - 
In 1774, the old tax produced 
The additional - 
In 177$, the old tax produced 
The additional - 
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Under the old malt tax, indeed, is comprehended 
a tax of four fliillings upon the hogftiead of cider , 
and another of ten fliillings upon the barrel of 
mum. In 1774 , the tax upon cider produced 
only 3o83 /. 6 8 d. It probably fell fomewhat 

fliort of its ufual amount; all the different taxes 
upon cider having, that year, produced lefs than 
ordinary. The tax upon mum , though much 
heavier, is ftill lefs produflive, on account of the 
fmallerconfumption of that liquor. But to balance 
whatever may be the ordinary amount of thofe 
two taxes ; there is comprehended under what is 
called The country excife, firft, the old excife of 
fix fliillings and eight-pence’upon the hogfliead of 
cider ; fecondly , a like tax of fix fliillings and 
eight-pence upon the hogfliead of verjuice ; thirdly , 
another of eight fliillings and nine-pence upon the 
hogfliead of vinegar; and, laftly, a fourth tax of 
eleven-pence upon the gallon of mead or metheglin : 
the produce of thofe different taxes will probably 
much more than counterbalance that of the duties 
impofed , by What is called The annual malt tax 
upon cider and mum. 

Malt is confumed not only in tlie brewery of 
beer and ale, but in the manufacture of low wines 
and fpirits. If the malt tax were to be raifed to 
eighteen fliillings upon the quarter, it might be 
neceffary to make fome abatement in the different 
excifes which are impofed upon thofe particular 
forts of low wines and fpirits of which malt makes 
any part of the materials. In what are called 
Malt fpirits, it makes commonly but a third part 
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of the materials; the other two thirds being either* 
raw barley, or oner third barley and one -third 
wheat. In the diftillery of malt fpirits , both the 
opportunity and the temptation to fmuggle , are 
much greater than either in a brewery or in a 
malt-houfe ; the opportunity , on account of the 
fmaller bulk and greater value of the commodity ; 
and the temptation , on account of the funerior 
height of the duties , which amount to 3 s.io^d.’* 
upon the gallon of fpirits. B/ increaiing the duties 
upon malt , and reducing thofe upon the diftillery, 
both the opportunities, and the temptatiop to 
fmuggle would be diminiflied , which might occa- 
lion a ftill further augmentation of revenue. 

It has for fome time pad been the policy of 
Great' Britain to difcourage the confumptiqn of 
fpirituousliquors, on acqpuntoftheirfuppofed tend- 
ency, to ruin the health^ and to corrupt the morals 
of the common people. ’ According to this policy , 
the abatement of the taxes upon the diftillery ought 
not to be fo great as to reduce, in any rejpeifl, 
the price of thofe liquors. Spirituous liquors might 
remain as dear as ever; while at the fame time 
the wholefome and invigorating liquors of beer 
and ale might 'be confiderably reduced in their 
price. The people might thus be in part re- 
lieved from one of the burdens of which they 

• Though the duties diieAhy impofed upon proof fpirits 
amount only to 2 r. 6 d. per gallon , thefe added to the duties 
upon the low wines , from which they are diftilled , amount 
to 3 r. 102/3 d. Both low wines and proof . fpirits are, to 
prevent frauds , now rated according to what they gaiige in the 
wash. ' ' ‘ ' ' . ■ ' . 
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at prefen t complain the moftj while at the fame time 
the revenue might be confiderably augmented. 

The obje£Uons ofDr.Davenant to this alteration 
in the prefent fyftem of excife duties , feem to be 
without foundation, Thofe obje£lions are, that the 
tax, inftead of dividing itfelf as at prefent pretty 
equally upon the profit of the malfter, upon that 
of the brewer, and upon that of the retailer, would 
fo far as it affected profit , fall altogether upon that 
of the malller ; that^the malfter could not fo eafily 
get back the amount of the tax in the advanced 
price of his malt, as the brewer and retailer in 
the advanced price of their liquor; and that fo 
heavy a lax upon malt might reduce the rent and 
profit of barley land. 

No tax can ever reduce, for any confiderable 
time, the rate of profit in any particular trade, 
which muft always keep its level with other 
trades in the neighbourhood. The prefent du- 
ties upon malt, beer, and ale, do not affefl the 
profits of the dealers in thofe commodities , who 
all get back the tax with an additional profit , in 
the enhanced price of their goods. A tax indeed 
may render the goods upon which it is impofed 
fo dear as to diminifh the confumption of them. 
But the confumption of malt is in malt liquors; 
and a tax of eighteen fliillings upon the quarter 
of malt could not well render thofe liquors 
dearer than the different taxes , amounting to 
twenty four or tvyenty-five fliillings, do al pre- 
fent. Thofe liquors,' on the contrary, would 
probably become cheaper, and the confumption 
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of them would be more likely to increafe than to 
diminilh. 

It is not very eafy to underftand why it fliould be 
more difficult for the malfter to get back eighteen 
fliillings in the advanced price of his malt , than it 
is at prefen t for the brewer to get back twenty- 
four or twenty-five, fometimes thirty. fliillings , in 
that of his liquor. The malfter, indeed, inftead of 
a tax ot fix (hillings, would be obliged to.advance 
one of eighteen (hillings upon every quarter of malt. 
But the brewer is at prefen t obliged, to advance a 
tax of twenty-four or twenty-five, fometimes/thirty 
fliillings upon every quarter of malt which he brews. 
It could not be more inconvenient for the malfter 
to advance a lighter tax j than it is at prefent for 
the brewer to advance a heavier one. The malfter 
doth not always keep in his granaries a flock of 
malt which it will require a longer time to difpofe of, 
thanjthe flock of beer and ale which the brewer fre- 
quently keeps in his cellars. The former, therefore^ 
may frequently get the returns of his inopey as foon 
as the latter. But whatever inconveniency might 
arife to the malfter from being obliged to advance 
a heavier, tax, it could eafily be remedied by 
granting him a few months longer credit than is 
at prefent commonly- given, to the brewer. 

Nothing could reduce the rent, and profit of 
barley land which did not reduce the .demand foe 
barley* ;But a change of fyflemj which reduces the 
duties, upon a quarter of malt brewed into beer 
and ale from twenty-four and, twenty-five fliillings 
to. sighteen fhillings,'; w.ould be more likely to 
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increafe than dimini/h that demand. The rent 
and profit of barley land, befides , mull always 
be nearly equal to thofe of other equally fertile 
and equally 'well cultivated land. If they were 
lels , fume part of the barley >land would foon be 
turned to fome other purpofe ; and if they, were 
greater, more land would foon be turned to the 
raifingof barley. When the ordinary price of any 
particular produce of land is at what may be cal- 
led a monopoly price , a tax upon it neceffarily re- 
duces the rent and profit of the land which grows 
it. . A -tax upon the produce of thofe precious 
vineyards , of which the wine falls fo much fliort of 
the effectual demand , that its price is always above 
the natural' proportion to that of the produce of 
other equally fertile and equally well cultivated 
land, would neceffarily reduce the rent and profit 
of thofe vineyards. The price of the wines 
being already the higheft that could be got for 
the quantity commonly fc-nt to market, it could 
not be -raifed higher without diminifliing that 
quantity; and the quantity could not ’be difnl- 
nifhed without Aill greater lofs, becaufe the lands 
could not' be turned^ tO' any other equally valu- 
able produce. The whole weight of the tax,' 
therefore, would fall upon the rent and profit; 
properly upon the rent of the vineyard. When 
it has been'" propofed to lay any new tax ;upon 
fogar , our fugar planters have frequently com- 
plained that the whole weight of fuch taxes fell, 
not ti'pon the confumer, but upon the producer; 
they never having been able* to raife the price 
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of their fngar after the tax, higher than 'it was 
before. The price had , it feems , before the tax 
been a monopoly price ; and the argument, addu- 
ced to fliow that fugar was an improper fubje£l of 
taxation , demonflrated , perhaps , that it was a 
proper one; the gains of monopolifts, whenever 
they can be come at, being certainly of all fub- 
je£ls the moft proper. But the ordinary price of 
barley has never been a monopoly price ; and 
the rent and profit of barley land have never 
been above their natural proportion to thofe of 
other equally fertile and equally well cultivated 
land. The different taxes which have been 
impofed upon malt , beer , and ale , have never 
lowered the price of barley ; have never reduced 
the rent and profit of barley land. The price of 
malt to the brewer has conftantly rifen in pro<- 
portion to the taxes impofed npo»it; and thofp 
taxes, together with the differt^ duties. upon 
beer and ale, have conftantly either raifed the 
price , or what comes to the fame thing , reduced 
the quality of thofe commodities lb the confumer. 
"The final payment of thofe taxes has fallen con- 
ftantly upon the confumer, and not upon the 
producer. 

The only people likely to fuffer by the change 
.of fyftem here propofed , are thofe who brew for' 
their own private ufe.; But the exemption , 
which this fuperior rank of people at prefent 
enjoy, from very heavy taxes which are paid by 
the poor laborer and artificer, is furely moft 
nnjuft and unequal, and ought to be taken awav, 
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even though this change was never to take place. 

It has probably been the intereft of this fuperior 
order of people, however, which has hitherto 
prevented a change of fyftem that could not well 
fail both to increafe the revenue and to relieve 
the people. 

Befides fuch duties as thofe of cuftoms and excife 
above Ynen tinned ; there are feveral others which 
affeil the price of goods more unequally and more- 
indireftly. Of this kind are the duties which in 
French are called Peages, which in old Saxon 
times where called Duties of Paffage , and which 
feem to have been originally eftabliflied for the 
fame purpofe as our turnpike tolls, or the tolls 
upon our canals and navigable rivers, for the main- 
tenance of the road or of the navigation. Thofe 
duties, when applied to fuch purpofes , are molt 
properly impipfed according to the bulk or weight 
of the goods^As. they Were originally local and 
provincial duties , applicable to local and pro- 
vincial ■ purpofes , the adminillration of them was 
in moll cafes Intrufted to the particular town, 
parilh, or lordlhip, in which they were levied; 
Tuch communides being in fome way or other fup- 
pofed to be accountable for the application. The 
fovereign, who is altogether unaccountable, has in 
many countries affumed to himfelf the adminif- 
tration of thofe duties;, and though he has in 
moft cafes enhanced very much the duty, he has 
in many entirely negle£led the application. If the 
turnpike tolls of Great Britain Ihould ever become . 
one of the refources of government , we may . 
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learn, by the example of many other nations, 
what would probably be the confequence. Sucli 
tolls are no doubt finally paid by the confumer j 
but the confumer is not taxed in proportion to 
his expenfe when he pays , not according to the 
value, but according to the bulk or weight of 
what he confumes. When fuch duties are im- 
pofed, not according to the bulk or weight, but 
according to the fuppofed value of the goods, 
they become properly a fort of inland cufloms or 
excifes , which obftru£l very much the moft im- 
portant of all branches of commerce , the interior 
commerce of the country. 

In fome fmall dates duties fimilar to thofe paf- 
fage duties are impofed upon goods carried acrofs 
the territory , either by land or by water , from 
one foreign country to another. Thefe are in 
fome countries called tranfit-duties. Some of the 
little Italian dates, which are fituated npon the 
Po, and the rivers which run into it, derive fome 
revenue from duties of this kind, which are paid 
altogether by foreigners, and which, perhaps, 
are the only duties that one date can impofe upon 
the fubjefls of another, without obdrudling in 
any refpefl the indudry or commerce of its own. 
The mod important tranfit-duty in the world is 
that levied by the king of Denmark upon all 
merchant fliips which pafs through the Sound. 

Such taxes upon luxuries as the greater part 
of the duties of cudoms and excife, though they 
all fall indifferently upon every different fpecies 
of revenue , and are paid finally , or without any 
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retribution , by whoever confumes the commo- 
dities upon which they are impofed, yet they do 
not always fall equally or proportionably upon 
the revenue of every individual. As every man’s 
humor regulates the degree of his confumption , 
every man contributes rather according to his hu- 
mor than in proportion to his revfenue; the profufe 
contribute more, the parfimonious lefs , than their 
proper proportion. During the minority of a 
man of great fortune, he contributes commonly 
very little, by his confumption, towards the fup- 
port of that ftate from whofe proteiflion he derives 
a great revenue. Thofe who live in another 
country contribute nothing, by their confumption, 
towards the fupport of the government of that 
country , in which is fituated the fource of their 
revenue. If in this latter country there fhould be 
no land-tax , nor any confiderable duty upon the 
transference either of moveable or of immoveable 
property , as is the cafe in Ireland , fuch abfentees 
may derive a great revenue from the proteilion of 
a government to the fupport of which they do not 
contribute a fingle fliilling. This inequality is likely 
to be greatert in a country of which the govern- 
ment is in fome refpedls fubordinate and dependent 
upon that of fome other. The people who pof- 
fefs the moft extenfive property in the depend- 
ent, will in ’this cafe generally chufe to live in 
the governing country. Ireland is precifely in 
this fitu4tion, and we cannot therefore wonder 
that the propofal of a tax upon abfentees Oiould 
be fo very popular in that country. It might. 
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perhaps,' be a little difficult to afcertain either 
what fort, or what degree of abfence would fub- 
jetEl a man to be taxed as anabfentee, or at what 
precife time the ’tax fliould either begin or end. 
If you except, however, this very peculiar fitua- 
tion, any inequality in the contribution' of indi- 
viduals , which can arife from fuch taxes , is much 
more than compenfited by the very circnmftance 
which occafions that inequality ; the circnmftance 
that every man’s contribution is altogether volun- 
tary ; it being altogether in his power either to 
confume or not to confume the commodity taxed. 
Where fuch taxes, therefore, are properly affeffed 
and upon proper commodities , they are paid with 
lefs grumbling than any other. When they are 
advanced by the merchant or manufa£lurer , the 
confumer, who finally pays them, foon comes to 
confound them with the price of the commodities,' 
and almoft forgets that he pays any tax. 

Such taxes are or may be perfefliy certain , or 
may be affeffed fo as to leave no doubt concern- 
ing -either what ought to be paid, or when it 
ought to be paid ; concerning either the quan- 
tity or the time of payment. Whatever uncer- 
tainty there may fometimes be, either in the 
duties of cuftoms in Great Britain, or in other 
duties of the fame kind in other countries, it 
cannot arife from the nature of thofe duties , but 
from the inaccurate or unikilful mannef in which 
the law that impofes them is expreffed. ’ ' 

' Taxes hpon luxuries generally are, and aU 
ways may be, paid piece-meal, or in proportion 
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as the contributors have occafion to purchafe the 
goods upon which they are impofed. In the time 
and mode of paytpent they are, or may be, of 
all taxes the moll convenient. Upon the whole, 
fuch taxes, therefore, are, perhaps, as agreeable 
to the three firft of the four general maxims con- 
cerning taxation , as any other. They offend in 
every refpedl againft the fourth. 

Such taxes , in proportion to what they bring 
into the public treafury of the Hate , always 
take out or keep out of the pockets of the people 
more than almoft any other taxes. They feem to 
do this in all the four different ways in which it is 
pofhble to do it. 

Firft, the levying of fuch taxes, even when 
impofed in the moft judicious manner, requires 
a great number of cuftomhoule atjd excife offi- 
cers, whofe falaries and perquifites are a real 
tax upon the people, which brings nothing into 
the treafury of the ftate. This expenfe,' how- 
ever , it muft be acknowledged, is more moderate ’ 
in Great Britain than in moft other countries. 
In the year which ended on the fifth of July 1775 , 
the grofs produce of the different duties, under 
the management of the commiffioners. of excife 
in England, amounted to 5,5o7,3o8/. i8^. 
which was levied at an expenfe of little more 
thari five and a half per cent. From this grofs 
produce , • however , there mull be deduiled 
what was paid away in bounties ancf draw- 
backs upon the exportation of excifeable goods, 
which will reduce the neat produce below^five- 
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millions 1 The levying of the fait duty, an 
excife duty , but under a different management , 
is much more expenfive. The neat revenue of 
the cuftoms does not amount to two millions 
and a half, which is levied at an expenfe of 
more than ten per cent, in the falaries of 
officers, and other incidents. But the perqui- 
fites of cqftomhoufe officers are every where 
much greater than their falaries; at fome ports 
more than double or triple thofe falaries. If the 
falaries of officers , and other incidents, therefore, 
amount to more than ten per cent, upon the 
neat revenue of the cufloms ; the whole expenfe 
of levying that revenue may amount, in falaries 
and perquifues together, to more than twenty or 
thirty per cent. The officers of excife receive 
few or no perquifites , and the adminiRration of 
that branch of the revenue being of more recent 
eftabliflnnent, is in general lefs corrupted than 
that of the cuftoms, into which length of time 
has introduced and authorized many abufes. By 
charging upon malt the whole revenue which 
is at prefent levied by the different duties upon 
malt and malt liquors, a faving, it is fuppofed, 
of more than fifty thoufand pounds might be 
made in the annual expenfe of the excife. By 
confining the duties or cuftoms to a few forts of 
goods, and by levying thofe duties according to 
the excife laws, a much greater faving might 

* The neat produce of that year, after dedufting all expenfej 
and allowances , amounted to 4, 97$, 651/. 19;. 64 . 
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probably be made in the annual expenfe of the 
cuAoms. 

Secondly, fuch taxes necelTarily oc<iafion fome 
obftru^lion or difcouragement to certain branches 
of induftry. As they always raife the price of 
the commodity taxed , they fo far difcourage its 
confumption , and confequently its produ£lion. If 
it is a commodity of home growth or manufac- 
ture , lefs labor comes to be employed in raifing 
and producing it. If it is a foreign commodity of 
which the tax increafes in this manner the price, 
the commodities of the fame kind which are made 
at home may thereby , indeed , gain fome advan- 
tage in the home market, and a greater quantity 
of domeftic induftry may thereby be turned 
toward preparing them. But though this rife of 
price in' a foreign commodity may encourage 
domeftic induftry in one particular branch, it 
neceffarily difcourages that induftry in almoft 
every other. The dearer the Birmingham ma- 
nnfa£lurer buys his foreign wine , the cheaper he 
neceffarily fells that part of his hardware with 
which, or, what comes to the fame thing, with 
the price of which he buys it; That part of his 
hardware , therefore , becomes of lefs value to 
him, and he has lefs encouragement to work at 
it. The dearer the confumers in one country 
pay for the furplus produce of another , the 
cheaper they necelfarily fell that part of their 
own furplus produce with which , or, what comes 
to the fame thing , with the price of which they 
buy it. That part of their own furplus produce 
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becomes oflefs value to them, and they havelefs 
encouragement to increafe its quantity. All taxes 
upon confumable commodities , therefore, tend to 
reduce the quantity of produ 61 ive labor below 
what it otherwife would be, either in preparing 
the corhmodities taxed, if they are home com- 
modities; or iiupreparing thofe with which they 
are purchafed , if they are foreign commodities^ 
Such taxes too always alter, more or lefs, the 
natural dire£lion of national induAry , and turn it 
into a channel always different from, and generally 
lefs advantageous than that in which it would 
have run of its own accord. 

Thirdly, the hope of evading fuch taxes by 
fmuggling gives frequent occafion to forfeitures and 
other penalties, which entirely ruin thefmugglerj 
a perfon who , though no doubt highly blamable 
for violating the laws of his country, is frequently 
incapable of violating thofe of natural juftice , and 
would have been , in every refpe^l , an excellent 
citizen , had not the laws of his country made that 
a crime which nature never meant to be fo. In 
thofe corrupted governments where there is at leaft 
a general fufpicion of much unneceffary expenfe, 
and great mifapplication of the public revenue , the 
laws which guard it are little refpe£led. Not many 
people are fcrupulous about fmuggling, when, 
without perjury, they can find any eafy and fafe 
opportunity of doing fo. To pretend to have 
any fcruple about buyingfmnggled goods, though 
a manifeft encouragement to the violation of the 
revenue laws, apd to the perjury which almoll 
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always attends it , would in moft countries be 
regarded as one of thofe pedantic pieces of hy- 
pocrify which , inftead of gaining credit with any 
body , ferve only to expofe the perfon who affe^ls 
to praflife them , to the fufpicion of being a 
greater knave than moft of his neighbours. By 
this indulgence of the public , the fmuggler is 
often encouraged to continue a trade which he 
is thus taught to confider as in fome meafure in- 
nocent; and when the feverity of the revenue 
laws is ready to fall upon him , he is frequently 
difpofed to defend with violence, what he has 
been accuftomed to regard as his juft property. 
From being at firft, perhaps, rather imprudent 
than criminal , he at laft too often becomes one 
of the hardieft and moft determined violators of 
the laws of fociety. By the ruin of the fmug- 
gler, his capital, which had before been em- 
ployed in maintaining produftive labor , is 
abforbed either in the revenue of the ftate or in 
that of the revertue-oflicer , and is employed in 
maintaining unproduilive , to the diminution of 
the general capital of the fociety , and of the 
ufeful induftry which it might otherwife have 
maintained. 

Fourthly , fuch taxes , by fubjeefiing at leaft 
the dealers in the taxed commodities to the 
frequent vifits and odious examination of the 
tax gatherers , expofe them fometimes , no doubt, 
to fome degree of oppreffion , and always to 
much trouble and vexation; and though vex- 
ation, as has already been faid, is not ftri£lly 

fpeaking 
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fpeaking expenfe, it is certainly • equivalent to 
the expenfe at which every man would be willing 
• to redeem himfelf from it. The laws of excife , 
though more elfe^lual for the purpofe.for which 
they were iidlitutecl , are, in this refpefl, more 
vexations than thofe of the cuftoms. When a 
merchant has imported goods fubje£l to certain 
duties of cuftorns, when he has paid thofe 
duties , and lodged the goods in his warehoufe , 
* he is notin moft cafes liable to any further trouble 
or vexation form the cuftomhoufe officer. It is 
otherwife with goods fubje£l to duties of excife. 
The dealers have no refpite from the continual 
vifits and examination of the excife officers. The 
duties of excife are , upon this account , more 
unpopular than thofe of the cufioms ; and fo are 
the officers who levy them. Thofe officers , it"i$ 
pretended, though in general, perhaps, they do 
tlleir duty fully as well as thofe of the cuftoms j yet , 
as that duty obliges them to be frequently very 
troublefome to fome of their neighbours, com- 
monly con tra£l a certain hardnefs of charader which 

the others frequently have not. This obfervation , 
however, may very probably be the mere.fug- 
geftion of fraudulent dealers , whofe fmuggling is 
either prevented or' dete£fed by their diligence. 

The inconveniencies , however , which are , 
perhaps, in fome degree infeparable from taxes 
upon Gonfumahle commodities, fall as light: upon 
the people of Great Britain as upon thofe of any 
other country of which the government is nearly 
as expenfive. Our ftate is riot perfcd, and might 
W. of N, 4. ig 
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be mended ; hnt it is as good or better than that 
of moft of our neighbours. 

In confecjuence of the notion that duties upon . 

^ confumable goods were taxes upon the prohts 
of merchants, thofe duties Jiave,- in fome coun- 
tries, been repeated upon every fucceflive fale of 
the goods. If the profits of tl.e niercliant im- 
porter or merchant manufa^iuier were taxed, 
equality feemed to require that thofe of all tlie 
mid(;lle buyers, who intervened between either • 
of them and the confumer, fliould. likewile be 
taxed. 1 he famous Alcavala of Spain leems to 
have been eflabliflied upon this principle. It was 
atfirfla tax of ten percent., afterwards offourteen 
per cent. , and is at prefent of only fix per cent, 
upon the fale of every fort of property , whether 
moveable or immoveable ; and it is repeated 
every time the property is fold. * The levying 
of this tax requires a multitude of revenue-officers 
fufficient to guard the tranfportation of goods , 
not only from one province to another , but 
from one Ihop to another. It fubjefls , ' not 
only the dealers in fome forts of goods, but 
thofe in all forts, every farmer, every manufac- 
turer, every merchant and ffiop-keeper , to the 
continual vifits and examination of the tax- 
gatherers. ‘Through the greater part of a coun- 
try in which a tax of this kind is eflabliflied, 
nothing can be produced for diftant fale. The 
produce of every part of the country muft be 

I 

- * Memoires concernant les Droits , &c. tom. i. p. 455. 
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proportioned to the confumption of the neigh’- 
bourhood. It is to tlie Alcavala , accordingly, 
that Uflaritz imputes the ruin of the manufac- 
tures of Spain. He might have imputed to it 
likewife t!ie decleidion of agriculture, it being 
impofed not only upon mannfa£lurcs , hut upon 
the rude produce of the land. 

In the kingdom of Naples there is a fimilar 
tax, of three per cent, upon the value of all con- 
trails, and confequently upon that of all con- 
trails offale. It is both lighter than the SpaniOi 
tix, and the greater part of towns and p.iriflies 
are allowed to pay a compohtion in Jieu of it. 

* They levy this compofition in what manner they 
pleafe , generally in a ’way that gives no inter- 
ruption to the interior commetce of the place. 
The Neapolitan tax, therefore, is not near fo 
ruinous as the Spanifli one. 

The uniform fyftem of taxation , which, with 
a few exceptions of no great confeqtience, takes 
place in all the different parts of*the united 
kingdom of Great Britain , leaves the interior 
commerce of the country , the inland and coa fl- 
ing trade, almofl entirely free. The inland trade 
is almofl pcrhctly free , and the gieater part of 
goods may be carried from one end of the king- 
dom to the other, without requiring any permit 
or let-pafs, without being fubjetiil to queflion, 
vifit, or examination from the revenue officers. 
There are a few exceptions, but 'they are fuch 
as can give no interruption to any important 
branch of the inland commerce of the country. 
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Goods carriedcoaftwife, indeed, require certificates 
or coaft-cockets. If you except coals , however , 
the reft are almoft all duty-free. This freedom of 
interior commerce , the elfe£l of the uniformity of 
the lyftem of taxation, is perhaps one of the 
principal caufts of the profperity of Great Britain; 
every great country being necelfarily the beft and 
moft extenfive market for the greater part of the 
produdlions of its own induftry. If the fame free- 
dom, in confequence of the fame uniformity , could 
he extended to Ireland and the plantations, both 
the grandeur of the ftate and the profperity of 
every part of the empire , would probably be 
ftill greater than at prefent. 

In France, the different revenue l»vs which take 
place in the different provinces , require a multitude 
of revenue-ollicers to furround , not only the fron- 
tiers of the kingdom , but thofe of almoft each par- 
ticnlar province, in order either to prevent the 
importation of certain goods , or to fubjefl it to the 
‘payment ofcertain duties, to the nofmall interrup- 
tion of th*e interior commerce of the country. Some 
provinces are allowed to compound for the gabelle 
or falt-tax. Others areexempted from it altogether. 
Some provinces are exempted from the exclufive 
fale of tobacco , which the farmers-general enjoy 
through the greater part of the kingdom. The 
aides, which correfpond to the excife in England, 
are very different in different provinces. Some 
provinces are exempted from them , and pay a 
compofition or equivalent. In thofe in which 
they take place and axe in farm , there are many 
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local duties which do not extend beyond a par- 
ticular town or diflrifl. The Traites, which 
correfpond to our cuftoms, divide the kingdom 
into three great parts; firft, the provinces fub- 
je£l to the tarif of 1664, which are called the 
provinces of the five great farms, and under 
which are comprehended Picardy, Normandy, 
and the greater part of the interior provinces of 
the kingdom ; fecondly , the provinces fubje^l 
to the tarif of 1667 , which are called the pro- 
vinces reckoned foreign , and under which are 
comprehended the greater part of the frontier pro- 
vinces; and, thirdly, thofe provinces which are 
faid to be treated as foreign , or vvhich , becaufe 
they are allowed a free commerce with foreign 
countries, are in their commerce with the other 
provinces of France fubje£led to the fame duties 
as other foreign countries. Thefe are A 1 face , the 
three biflioprics of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, and 
the three cities of Dunkirk, Bayonne, and Mar- 
feilles. Both in the provinces of the five great 
farms (called fo on account of an ancient divifion 
of the duties of cuftoms into five great branches, 
each of which was originally the fubjedf of a par- 
ticular farm, though they are now all united into 
one),, and in thofe which are faid to be reckoned 
foreign , there are many local duties which do not 
extend beyond a particular town or diftrift. 
There’ are fome fuch even in the provinces which 
are faid to be treated as foreign , particularly in 
the city of Marfeilles. It is unneceffary to ob- 
ferve how much, both the reftraints upon the 
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interior commerce of the country , and the 
number of the revenue oflicers mud he multiplied, 
in order to guard the frontiers of thofe diffi."rent 
provinces and didrifts, whicli are fnbjeft to fuch 
different fydems of taxation.- 

Over and above the general redrain ts arifingfrom 
this complicated fydem of revenue laws , the com- 
merce of wine, after corn perhaps the mod im- 
portant produftion of France , is in the greater 
partof the provincesfubjeft to particular redraints, 
aridng ffoni the favor which has been fiiown to 
the vineyards of particular provinces and didrifts, 
abov'e thofe of others. The provinces mod famous 
for their wines, it will be found, I believe , are 
thofe in which the trade in that article is fnbjeft 
to the fewed redraints of this kind. The extenfive 
market which fuch provinces enjoy , encourages 
good management both in the cultivation of their 
vineyards, and in the fubfequent preparation of 
their wines. 

* Such various and complicated revenue laws are 
not peculiar to France. The little dutchy of Milan 
is divided into fix provinces, in each of which 
there is- a different fydem of taxation with regard 
TO feveral different forts of confumable goods. The 
dill frnaller territories of the duke of Parrtia are 
divided into three or four, each of which has, in 
the fame manner, a fydem of its own. Under fnch 
abfurd management , nothing , but the great fer- 
tility of the foil and happinefs of the climate, Could 
preferve fuch countries from foon relapfing into 
the lowed date ofpovertyaniibarbarifm. 
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Taxes upon confumable commodities may 
either be levied by an adminiftration ol which 
the officers are appointed by government and are 
immediately accountable to government, ol which 
the revenue muft in this cafe vary from year -to 
year, according to the occahonal variations in the 
produce of the taxj or they may be lett in farna 
for a rent certain, the farmer being allowed to 
appoint his own officers, who, though obliged 
to levy the tax in the manner direiled by the law, 
are under his immediate infpe^tion, and areimme- 
'diately accountable to him. The befl and moft 
frugal way of levying a tax can never be by farm. 
Over and above what is necelTary for paying the 
Aipulated rent, the falaries of the officers, and the 
whole expenfe of adminiftration , the farmer muft 
always draw from the produce of the tax a certain 
profit proportioned at leaft to the advance which 
he makes, totherifk which he runs, to the trouble 
'Which he is at, and to the knowledge and Ikill 
which it requires to manage fo very complicated 
a concern. Government, by eftablifliing an admi- 
niftration under their own immediate infpe£Iion , 
of the fame kind with that which the farmer eftab- 
*^linies\, might at leaft fave this profit, which is 
almoft always exorbitant. To farm any confider- 
able branch of the public revenue, requires either 
a great capital or a great credit; circumftances 
• which \vould alone reftrain the competition forfuch 
an undertaking to a very fmall number of people. 
‘ Of the few who have this capital or credit, a ftill 
fmaller number have the necelTary knowledge or 
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experience; another circnmftance wlucJt.reflrains 
the competition ftill further. The very few, who 
are in condition to become competitors , find it 
more for their intereff to combine toc;eiher ; to 
become copartners itiftead of competitors, and 
when the farm is fet up to audlioii; to offer no rent , 
but what is much below the real value. In coun- 
tries where the public revenues are in farm , the 
farmers are generally the moft opulent people. 
Their wealth would alone excite the public in- 
dignation , and the vanity which almoft always 
accompanies fuch upftart fortunes , the foolifli 
oAentation with which they commonly difplay 
that wealth , excites that indignation ftill more. 

The farmers of the public revenue never find 
the laws too fevere , which punifh any attempt 
to evade the payment of a tax. They have no 
bowels for the contributors, who are not their 
fubjetJls, and whofe univerfal bankruptcy, if it 
fliould happen the day after their farm is expired, 
would not much affect their intereft. In the 
greateft exigencies of the flate, when the anxiety 
, of the fovereign for the exa^l payment of his re- 
venue is necelfarily the greateft, they feldom fail 
to complain that without laws more rigorous 
than thofe which actually take place, it will be 
impoflible for them to pay even the ufual rent. 
In thofe moments of public diftrefs their de- 
mands cannot be difputed. The revenue laws,, 
therefore , become gradually rrfore and more 
fevere. The moft fanguinary are always to be 
found in countries where the greater part of the 
public revenue is in farm. The mildeft, in 
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' Countries where it is levied under the immediate 
infpefhon of the fovereign. Even a bad fovereign 
feels rnore compafTion tor his people than can ever 
be expelled from the farmers of his revenue. He 
knows that the permanent grandeur of his family ' 
depends upon the profperity of his people , and 
he will never knowingly ruin that profperity for 
the fake of any momentary intereft of his own.. It 
is otherwife with the farmers of his revenue , whofe 
grandeur may frequently be the effe£l of the ruin, 
and not of the profperity of his people. 

A tax is, fometimes , not only farmed for a . 
certain renti but the farmer has, befides, the , 
monopoly of the commodity taxed. In France, 
the duties upon tobacco and fait are levied in this 
manner. In fuch cafes the farmer, inftead of 
one, levies two exorbitant profits upon the peo- 
ple; the profit of the farmer, and the ftill more 
exorbitant one of the monopolift. Tobacco 
being a luxury , every man is allotved to buy or 
not to buy as he chufes. But fait being a necef- 
fary , every jnan is obliged to buy of the farmer 
a certain quantity of it; becaufe, if he did not 
buy this, quantity of the farmer, he would , it is 
prefumed, buy it of fome fmuggler. The taxes 
upon both commodities are exorbitant. The 
temptation to fmuggle confequently is to many 
people irrefiflible , while at the fame time the 
rigor of the law, and the vigilance of the farrii- 
er’s officers , render the yielding to that tempta- 
tio almoft .certainly ruinous. The fmuggling 
of fait and tobacco fends every year feveral 
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hundred people to the gallies , befides a very con- 
hderahle number whom it fends to the gibbet. 
Thofe taxes levied in this manner yield a very 
confiderable revenue to government. In 1767, the 
iarm of tobacco was let for twenty -t\vo millions 
live hundred and forty-one thoufand two hundred 
and feventy-eight livres a year. That of fait, tor 
thifty-fix millions four hundred and ninety- two 
thoufand four hundred and four livres The farm 
in both cafes was to commence in 1768, and to 
laft for fix years. Thofe who confider the blood 
of the people as nothing in comparifon with the 
revenue of the prince, may perhaps approve of 
this method of levying taxes. Similar taxes and 
monopolies of fait and tobacco have been eftab- 
lifijed in many other countries; particularly in the 
Aultrian and Prulhan dominions , and in the 
greater part of the ftates of Italy. 

In France, the greater part of the a£fual re- 
venaie of the crown is derived from eight different 
fources; the taille , the capitation, the two vingt- 
iemes, the gabel les, the aides, the traites, the 
domaine , and the farm of tobacco.’ The five 
laft are , in the greater part of the provinces , 
under farm. The three firft are every where 
levied by an adminiftration under the immediate 
infpedVion and diredlion of government ; and it is 
univerfally acknowledged that, in proportion to 
what they take out of the pockets of the people, 
they bring more into the treafnry of the prince 
than the other five, of \vhich the adminiftration 
is much more wafteful and’expenfive.' * 
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The finances of France feem , in their prefent 
flate, to admit of three very obvious reformations. 
I'irft, byaholilliing the taille and the cdftitation , 
and by increafing the number of vingtieraes, fo as 
to produce an additional revenue equal to the. 
amount of thofe other taxes, the reveniie of the 
crown might bepreferved , tlieexpenfeof bolleflion 
might be much diminiflied; the vexation of the 
inferior ranks of people, which the taille and capi- 
tation occafion , might fie entirely prevented ; and 
thefuperiorranks mightnot be more burdened than 
the greater part of them arc at prefent. The vingt- 
ierrje, I have already obferved, is a tax very nearly 
of the fame kind with w*hat is called the land-tax 
ofEngland. ^The burden of the taille, it is acknow • 
ledged , falls finally upon the proprietors of land; 
and as the greater part of the capitation is afTeffed 
upon thofe who are fubje£l to the taille at fo 
much a pound of that other tax , the final pay- 
ment of the . greater part of it muft likewife fall 
upon the fame order of people. Though the 
number of the vingtiemes, therefore, wasincreafed 
fo as to produce an additional revenue equal to 
the amount of both thofe taxes , the fuperior 
ranks of people might not be more burdened 
than they are at prefent. Many individuals no 
doubt would, on account of the great ineqnali^ 
ties with which the taille is commonly afTeffed 
upon the eftates and tenants of different indi- 
viduals. The intereft and oppofition of fuch 
favored fnbjedls are the obftacles mofldikely to 
'prevent this or*any other reformation of tlie fame 
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l ine]. Secondly, by rendering thegahelle, the aides, 
thetraites; tlietaxes upon tobacco, all the clillerent 
cuAom's and excifes, uniform in all the dulerenc 
parts of the kingdom , thole taxes might be levied 
at much lefs expenfe , and the interior commerce 
’ of the kingdom might be rendered as free as that 
of England. Thirdly, and laAly, by fubjedfing 
all thofe taxes to an adminiftraiion under the im- 
mediate infpedfion and dircdlion of government, 
the exorbitant profits of the farmers general might 
be added to jhe revenue of the ftate. Theoppoli- 
‘ tion arifing from the private initrellofindividuals, 
is likely to be as elfediual for preventing die two laft 
as the firft mentioned fehame of reformation. 

The I’rench fyftem, of taxation feems, in every 
refpe£f, inferior to the Ilritifli. In Oreat Britain 
ten millions fterling are annually leVied upon 
lefs than eight millions of people , without its 
being poffible to fay that any particular order is 
opprelled. from the colledfiohs of the Abbe 
Expilly, and the obfervations of the author of 
the Elfay upon the legiflation and commerce of 
corn, it appears probable, that France, including 
the provinces of Lorraine and Bar , contains 
about twenty'- three or twenty-four millions of 
people ; three times the number perhaps con- 
• tained iji Great Britain. The foil and climate of 
France are better than thofe of Great Britain. 
The country has been much longer in a ftate of 
improvement and cultivation, and is , upon that 
account^, better Rocked with all thofe tilings 
>vhich it requires a long time to raife up and, 
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accumnlate, fuch as great towns , and convenient 
and well-built houfes, both in town and country. 

V> ith thefe advantages it might be expe<fiL-d that 
in France a revenue of thirty millions might be 
levied for the fupport of the Aate , with as little 
inconveniency as a revenue of ten millions is in 
Great Britain. In 1765 and 17G6 , tlie whole re- 
venue paid into the treafury of France, accord- 
ing to the beft, though, I acknowledge, very im- 
pertee^, accounts which I conld get of it, ufually 
run between 3 o‘i and 3 a 3 millions of livres; 
that is, it did not amount to fifteen millions 
fterling; not the half of what might have been 
expected , had the people contributed in the fame 
proportion to their nnmlters as the people ofGreat 
Britain. The people of France, however, it is 
generally acknowledged, are much more opprefled 
by taxes than the people ofGreat Britain. France, 
however, is certainly the great empire in Europe 
which, after that of Great Britain, enjoys th« 
mildeft and molt indulgent government. 

In Holland the heavy taxes upon the necef- 
faries of life have ruined , it is faid , their prin- 
cipal manuf.i(flures , and are likely to dif- 
courage gradually even their fiHieries and .their 
trade in fliip-building. • The taxes upon the 
neceffaries of life are inconiiderable in Great 
Britain , and no manufaGlure has hitherto been 
ruined by them. The Britifli taxes which bear 
hardeft on manufactures are fome duties upon 
the importation of raw materials, particularly 
upon that of raw filk. The revenue of the ftate* 
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general and of the different cities , however > is faid 
to amount to more than five millions two hundred 
and fifty thoufand pounds fierling; and as the in- 
habitants of the United Provinces cannot well be 
fuppofed to amount to more than a third part of 
thole of Great Britain , they muft , in proportion 
to their number, be much more heavily taxed. 

After all the proper fubje^ls of taxation have 
been exhaufled , if the exigencies of the ftate ftill 
continue to require new taxes , they mull be im- 
pofed upon improper ones. The taxes upon the 
neceflaries of life , therefore , may be no im- 
peachment of the wifdom of that republic, 
which, in order to acquire and to maintain its 
independency, has, in fpite of its great frugality , 
been involved in fuch expenfive wars as have’ 
' obliged it to contrail great debts. The fingular 
countries of Holland and Zealand, befides , re- 
quire a confiderable expcnfe eyen to preferve 
their exiflence, or to prevent their being fwal- 
. lowed up by the fea , which muft have contri- 
buted to increafe confiderably the load of taxes 
in thofe two provinces. The republican form of 
government feems to be the principal hipport of 
the prefent grandeur of Holland. The owners 
of great capitals , the great mercantile families, 
have generally either foine dircd fliare, or fome- 
indire^l influence in the adminiflration of that 
government. For the fake of the refpcifl. and 
authority which they derive from this fituation , 
they are willing to live in a country where their 
capital, if they employ it themfelves, will bring 
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them lefs profit, and if they lend it to another » 
lefs intereft ; and where the very moderate re- 
venue which they can draw from it will purchafe 
lefs .of the neceflaries and conveniencies of life 
than in any other part of Europe. The refidence 
of fuch wealthy people neceffarily keeps alive, 
in fpire of all difadvantages , a, certain degree of 
indiiflry in the country. Any public calamity 
which fhould deftroy the republican form .of go- 
vernment, which fhould throw the whole admi- 
niftrarion into the hands of nobles and offoldiers, 
wfiich .fhould annihilate altogether the import- 
ance, of thole wealthy hurciiants , would fooa 
render it, difagreeable to them to live in a country 
where they were no ’longer likely to be much 
refpeifled. They would remove both their re- 
fidence and their capital to fome other country, 
and the induflry and commerce of Holland 
would foon follow the capitals \vhich fupported 
them. 

• C H A P. III. 

- • Of public Debts. 

I N that rude flate of fociety which precedes the 
extenfion of commerce and the improvement of 
manufa(Turers,when thofeexpenfive luxuries which 
commerce and manufadfures can alone introduce, 
are altogether unknown, the perfon who poflefTcs 
a large revenue , 1, have endeavoured to fhcnv in 
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the third book of this Inquiry , can fpend’ or en- 
joy that revenue in no other way than by main- 
taining nearly as many people as it can maintain.' 

A large revenue may at all times be faid to conlift 
in the command of a large quantity of the'necel- . 
furies of life. In that nide ftate of things it ii' 
commonly paid in a large quantity of thofe necef- 
faries, in the materials of plain food and coarfe 
clothing, in corn and cattle', in wool and raw 
hides. When neither commerce nor manufa^lures 
furnifli any thing for which the owner can exchange 
the greater part of thofe materials which are over 
and above his own confumption , he can do no- 
thingwith the furplus but feed and 'clothe nearly as 
many people as it. will feed and clothe. A hofpi- 
tality in which there is no luxury, and a liberality 
in which there is no oftentation , occafiOn, in' 
this fituation of things, the principal expenfes of the 
rich and the great. But thefe, I havelikewife en- 
deavoured to fliowin tlie fime book , are expenfes' 
by which people are not very apt to ruin themfelves. 
There is not, perhaps, any felfilh pleafure fo fri- 
volous, of which the purhiit has not fometimes 
ruined even fenhble men.. A pa (lion for cock-fight- 
ing has ruined many. But the inflances, I believe, 
are not very numerous of people who have been 
ruined by a hofpitality or liberality of this kind; 
though the hofpitality of luxury and the liberality 
of ollentation have ruined many. Among our feu-' 
dal auceftors , the long time during which eftates 
ufed to continue in the fame family, fuiliciently 
dembnftrates the general difpofition of people to 
. live 
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to live within their income. Thongh the mflio 
hofpitality, conltantly exercifed by the great land- 
holders , may not , to us in the prefent times , 
feem confident with that order, which we are apt 
to confider as infeparably connected with good 
oeconomy, yet we muft certainly allow them ta 
have been at lead fo far frugal as not commonly 
to have fpent their whole income. A part of their 
wool and raw hides they had generally an oppor- 
tunity of felling for money. Some part of- this 
money, perhaps, they fpent in purchafing^.the 
few obje£ls of vanity and luxury, with which 
the circumltances of the times could furnifli them'} 
but fome part of it they feem commonly to have 
hoarded. ' They could not well indeed do any 
thing elfe but hoard whatever money they faved. 
To trade was difgraceful to a gentleman , and: to 
lend money ' at intereft , which at that time was 
confidered as ufury and'prohibited by law, would 
have been ftill more fo. In thofe times of vio'* 
lence and diforder, befides , it’was <x>nyenient tO 
have a hoard of money at hand , that in cafe they 
fliOuld be driven from thdr own home, .they 
might have fomething of known value to carr^^ 
with them to fome place of fafety; The fame 
violence, which made it convenient, to hoard, 
made it equally convenient toxonceal the hoarck 
The frequency of treafu re-trove, or of treafurk 
found of which no owner was known , fufRciehtly 
demon lira tes the frequency in thofe timjes both of 
hoarding and of concealing the hoard. Treafure- 
(rove was then confidered as an important brands 
fV. of N. i. so 
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of the revenue of the fovereign. All the treafure- 
trove of the kingdom would fcarce perhaps id the 
prefent times- make an important branch of the 
revenue of a private gentlemen of a. good eAate. 
i The fame dffpofition to fave and to hoard pre- 
vailed in the 'fovereign, as well as in the fubje^. 
Among nations to whom commerce and manu- 
fadlures are fittle; known, the fovereign, it'ha^ 
already been obferved in the fburtli book, is in a 
fituation which naturally difpofes him to the par- 
fimony requifite for accumulation. In that fitua- 
tion the expenfe even of a fovereign cannot be 
direfled' by .that vanity which delights in the 
gaudy finery of a. court. The ignorance of the 
times affords but few of thf trinkets in which that 
finery confifls. Standing armies are not then ne- 
ceflary,.fo that the expenfe even of a fovereign, 
like that of any other 'great lord, can be employed 
ill fcarce any thing but bounty to his tenants, 
and hofpitality to his retainers. But bounty and 
hofpitality very feldom' lead to extravagance; 
though vanity almbil always does. ^ All the ancient 
fovereigns'of Europe accordingly , it has already 
been obferved , had treafures; Every Taitar chief 
in the prefent times is fatd to have one. 

, ’ In a commercial country abounding with every 
fort of eicpenfiveduxury; the fovereign , in the 
fame manner as-.almoil all the great proprietors 
in- hn dominions, naturally fpends' a great part 
"of his revenue, in! purchafing thofe luxuries. His 
-own and the neighbouring countries fupply him 
abundantly with, all the cofily trinkets which 
c .. 
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compofe the fplendid, but infignihcant pageantry 
of a court. For the fake of an inferior pageantry 
of the fame kind, his nobles difmifs their re- 
tainers, make their tenants independent, and 
become gradually themfelves as infignihcant as the 
greater part of the wealthy burghers in his'domi- 
nions. The fame frivolous paffions, which in- 
fluence their condudl, influence his. How can it 
be fuppofed that he fhould be the only rich man 
in his dominions who is infenfible to pleafures of 
yhis kind P If he does not , what he is very likely 
to do fpend upon thofe pleafures fo great a part 
of his revenue as to debilitate very much the 
defenfive power of the ftate, it cannot well be 
expelled that he fhould not fpend upon them all 
that part of. it which is over anA above what is 
neceflary for fnpporting that defenfive power. His 
ordinary expenfe becomes equal to his ordinary 
revenue , and it is well if it does not frequently 
exceed it. The amafling of treafure can no longer 
be expelled , and w^n extraordinary exigencies 
require extraordinary expenfes, hemuftnecelTarily 
call upon his fubjefls for an‘ extraordinary aid. 
The prefent and' the late king of Pruflia are the 
only great princes of Europe who, ' fince the 
death of Henry IV. of France in 1616, are fup- 
pofed to have amaffed any conliderable’ treafure. 
The parfimony which leads, to accumulation has 
become almofl as rare in republican as in mo- 
narchical governments. The Italian republics, the 
United Provinces of the Netherlands, are all in 
debt. The canton of Berne is the Angle republic 
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in Europe which has ainafled any confiderable 
treafnre. The other Swifs republics have not. 
The tafte for fome fort of pageantry, for fplendid 
buildings, at lead, and other public ornaments, 
frequently prevails as much in the apparently fober 
fenate-houfe of a little republic , a> in the diflipated 
court of the greatell king. 

The want of parfimony in time of peace , im» 
pofes the necedVty of contradling debt in time of 
war. When war comes, there is no money in the 
treafury but what is neceffary for carrying on the 
ordinary expenfe of the peace eftablifliment. In 
Avar an jeftablifliment of three or four times that 
expenfe becomes neceffary for the defence of the 
•fioUe, and confequently a revenue three or four 
times greater than the peace revenue. Suppofing 
that the^fovereign fliould have, what he ibarce 
ever has, the immediate means of augmenting his 
revenue in proportion to the augmentation of his 
expenfe, yet ftill the produce of the taxes, from 
which this increafe of revenue muft be drawn , 
will not begin to come into the treafury till per- 
haps ten or twelve months after they are impofed. 
But the moment in which war begins, or rather 
the moment in which it appears likely to begin j 
the army mud be augmented , the fleet muft be 
fitted out, the garrifoned towns mud be put into 
a podure of defence ; that army , that fleet , thofe 
garrifoned towns mud be fumiflied with arms, 
ammunition, and provifions. An immediate and 
great expenfe mud be incurred in that moment of 
immediate danger , which will not wait for the 
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gradual and flow returns of the new taxes. In this 
exigency government can have no other reldurce 
but in borrowing. 

. The fame commercial ftate of fociety which, 
by the operation of moral canfes, brings govern-* 
roent in this manner into the neceflity of borrow- . 
ing, produces in-the fubje(Hs both an ability and 
an inclin.ition to lend. If it commonly brings 
along with it the neceflity of borrowing , it like* 
wife brings along with it the facility of ‘doing fo. 

, A country abounding with merchants and ma- 
nuta61urers , neceflarily abounds with a fet of 
people .through whofe hands not only their own 
capitals, but the capitals of all thofe who either 
lend them money , ortruft them with goods , paft 
as frequently, or more- frequently , than the re- 
venue of a private man, who, without trade or 
buiinefs, lives-upon his income, pafles through his 
hands.- The revenue of fuch a man can regularly 
^ pafs through his hands only once in a year. But 
the whole amount of the capital and credit of a 
merchant, who deals in a trade of which the 
returns • are very quick , ‘ may Sometimes pafs 
through his hands cwo, three,' or four tunes in a 
year.^ A country abounding with merchants and 
manufadurers, therefore, neceflarily abounds with 
a fet of people who have it at all times in their 
power to advance, if they chufe to dp fb, a very, 
large fum of money to government. Hence the 
ability in the fubje£ls of a commercial Rate tplend. 

' Commerce and manufa^lures can feldom flourifh 
long in any ftatQ which does not enjoy a regular 
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tdminiftration of juftice, in which the people Ho 
not feel.'themfclves fecure in the polTeflion of their 
property, in which the faith of contrafls i« not 
fupported'by law, and in which the authority of 
the Rate « not fuppofed to be regularly employed 
in enforcing the payment of debts from all thofe 
' who are able to pay. Commerce and manufa^ures,- 
in fliort, can feldom flonrifli in any Rate in which 
there is not a certain degree of confidence in the 
juRice of' government. The fame confidence 
which difpofes great merchants and manufailurers, 
upon ordinary occafions, to truRtheir property to 
the proteflion of a particular government ; difpofes 
them, upon extraordinary occafions, to truRthat 
government with the ufe of; their property. ‘ By 
lending money to' government, they do not even 
for a moment diminifh their ability to carry on 
their trade and manufactures. On the contrary,’ 
they commonly augment it.' The neceffities of the 
Rate render government npon :moR occafions _ 
willing to borrow upon terms extremely advan^i^ 
tageous to' the lender. ;iThe fecurity which it 
grants to '-the original creditor, 'is made tranf* 
ferable to any other creditor, and, from the uni-< 
verfah confidence in the juRice of the Rate, gene* 
rally fells in the market -for more than was orn 
ginally paid for it. ' Themerchant or monied man 
makes money by lending money to government, 
and inRead of diminifliing, increafes his trading 
capital.- He generally cowfiders it as a* &VOT,' 
therefore, when the admihiRration admits him-'to 
a fliarer in the firR fubferiptidn ibr.'a new loaoi 
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Hence the inclination or wHIingneS in the.'folH 
jefls of a commercial ftate to lend. • • i: 

The government of fuch a ftate. is very apt to 
repofe itfelf upon this ability and willingnefs .of 
its fnhje(fls to lend it their, mpney. on extraordi* 
nary occafions. It forefees' the .facility of bor- 
rowing, and therefore difpenfes itfelf from the 
duty of faving. < ; ; » ( v:;': 

: In a rude ftate of fociety there kre no great 
mercantile or manufe£luring' capitals. TJbe.im 
dividuals who hoard whatever- money, they can 
fave, and who conceal their hoards do fo from a 
d ift tuft of the juftice of government,; feoin a fear ' 
that if it 'was known that they had a hoards and 
where that hoard f was. to be. found;. they would 
quickly be iphindered. Iiifuoh.'a ‘ftate of things 
few people would be able,'andin6body would' be 
willing, to lend. their money ttb government .on 
extraordinary exigendes. ' The fovereign feels 
that . Ke muft- provide for fuch ! .exigendes by 
faving', becanfe^he forefees the abfolute'impofS* 
bility of borrowing.*. This forefight. increafEsr ftill 
further Jhis ! na tufal difpofition to fave. . ' ' 

The progreft i of the enoraious debts which at 
prefent dpprefs v . and wiU* in tbe^long-run pro- 
bably ruin^j all the great nations .jof Europe,. .has 
bec^ pretty uniform. Nations^;.lilDe private men , 
have generally begun to borrow npon what may 
be called perfonal credit, without afligning or 
mortgaging. :aoy particular fund for the payment 
of the debt; and when this. refoturce has faded 
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them’, they have gone on to borrow upon affigni 
ments or mortgages of particular ftmds. 

. *What is called the unfunded debt of Great 
Britain , is contra£led in the former of thofe two 
ways. It confifts partly in a debt which bears , 
or is fuppofed . to bear, no interefl, and which 
refembles the debts that a private man contrails 
upon account ; and partly in a debt which bears 
intereft, and which refembles what a private man 
contrails upon his bill or promillory note. The 
debts which are due either for extraordinary fer- 
vices , or for fervices either not provided for , or 
not paid at the time .when the.y are performed; 
part of the extraordinaries of the army, navy, and 
brdnance^ the arrears of fubfidies to foreign prin- - 
CCS, 'thofe -of feamen’s wages, 8cc. ufually conr 
cRitute a debt 6fi the firft kind. Navy and Exchc- > 
aqueri hills, which’ai;e iffued fometimes in payment 
of a part of £uch debts and fometimes for other 
phrpofes , conftltute a debt of the fecond kind ; 
-Exchequer bills bearing interefl from the day on 
iwhich: they: are ilTued, and navy bills fix months 
after they are iffued. The bank of England, either 
'byvoluntarilydifcountingthofebillsattheircurrent 
-value V or by agreeing with government for certain 
cdniiderationttto circulate Exchequer bills , that is., 
,to receive them!a( p>ar , paying the interefl which 
happens to < bs due upon them, keeps up their 
Tvalue.and facilitates their circulation, and thereby 
:frequentiy enables government to contra£l a very 
llakge debt, of this. kind. In France, where there 
is no bank, the Rate bills (billets d’etat*) have 
* See Examen dcs Refiexiont politiques for les Finances. 
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fometimes fold at fixty and feventy per cent, dif- 
count. Duringthe great re-coinage inking William’s 
time, when the bank of England thought proper 
to put a ftop to its ufual tranfadions , Exchequer 
bills and tallies are faid to have fold from twenty* 
five to fixty per cent, difcount; owing partly, 
no doubt, to the fuppcfed infiability of the new 
government eftabliflied by the Revolution', but 
partly too to tlie want of the fupport of the bank 
of England. - < 

When this refource is exhaufted , and it becomes 
neceflary, in order to raife money, to aflign or 
mortgage fome particular branch of the public 
revenue for the payment of the debt , government 
has upon different occafions done this in two 
different ways. Sometimes it has made this affign- 
ment or mortgage for a fhort period of time only, 
a year , or a few years , for example ; and fome> 
times for perpetuity. In the one cafe the fund was 
fuppofedfufficient to pay , within the limited time , 
both principal and intereftofthe money borrowed. 
In the other it was fuppofed fufficient to pay the 
dntereftonly, or a perpetual annuity equivalent to 
.the interefi, government being at liberty to redeem 
at any time this, annuity , upon paying back the 
.principal fum borrowed. When money was raifed 
in the oneway, it was faid to be raifed by antici- 
pation ; when in the other, by perpetual Ending, 
or, more fhortly , by fbnding. 

In Great Rritain the annual land and malt taxes 
are regularly anticipated every year, by virtue of 

ai borrowing claufe conflantly inferred into the a£^ 
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\vhich irrpofe them. The bank ofEngland genc^ 
rally advances at an intereft, which fince the ^ . 
Revolution has varied from eight to three per 
tent, the fums for which thofe taxes are granted, 
and receives payment as their produce gradually 
comes in. If there is a deficiency, which there 
always is, it is provided for in the fupplies of the 
enfuing year. The only confiderable branch of the 
public revenue which yet remains unmortgaged is 
thus regularly fpent before it comes in. Like an 
improvident fpendthrift, whofe preffing occafions 
will not allow him to wait for the regular payment 
of his revenue, the ftate is in the conftant pradiice 
of borrowing- of its own fadfors and agents . and of 
paying intereft for the ufe of its own montjy. 

■ In the reign of king William , and during a great 
part of that ofqueen Anne, before we had become 
fo familiar as we are now with the pradlice of 
perpetual funding, the greater part of the new 
■taxes were impofed but for a fliort period of time 
(for four, hve, fix, or feven years only ),* and a 
gre it part of the grants of every year confifted in 
loans upon anticipations of the produce of thofe 
taxes. The produce being frequently infufficient 
for paying within the limited term the ' principal 
and intereft of the money borrowed , deficiencies 
arofe , to make good which it became necefll»ry to 
prolong the term. - \ 

In 1697, by the 8th of William III.-c. qo. the 
deficiencies of feveral taxes-' -Were charged upon 
what was theif called the firft general. mortgage or 
fund , confining Of a prolongation to the firft of 
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1706, offeveral different taxes, which wbnld 
have expired within a fhofterterm, and of which 
the produce was accilmulared into one general 
fund. The deficiencies charged upon this prcjonged 
term amounted to 5,160,459/. 14#. 

In 1701' thofe. duties, with fome others, were 
ftill further prolonged for the' like purpofes till tl e 
firft of Auguft 1710, and were called the fecond 
^neral' mortgage or fund. The deficiencies charged 
upon it amounted to 2,055,999/. T s. \i\d. ^ 

In ' 1707, thofe duties Were ftill further pro* 
longed , as a fund for new loans , to the firft of 
Auguft 1712, and were called the third general 
mortgage or fund. The' fum burrowed upon it 
was 983,254 /. 11 9|</. ' 

In 1708, 'thofe duties were all (except the old 
fubfidy of tonnage' and poundage , of which one 
moiety only 'was made a part of this fund , and a 
duty upon the' importation oPScotch linen, which 
had been taken off by the articles of union ) ftill 
further comimled ,* as a fund for new l^ns, to the 
firft of ■Atigtift''i7t4, and:were called the fburtH 
general-mortgage -or fund..- The fum borrowed 
upon it \t/as' 9'25 ,,i 76 /.'9 ir.' 1 I di 
‘ In 1769,' thofe duties were all (except the old 
fubfidy! of tonnage 'and poundage, which wai 
now left out of this fund altogether ) ftill further 
continued for -the fanie pnrpOfe to tfie firft of 
Auguft 1716 « and were called the fifth general 
hiortgage or furid. The fum borrowed u^on 
ivas 922,029 /.' fir. oc/. ' ■ ' ' ’ 

I •V.-. ;K-. Hli : • ’ ■ ' ' 
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• In 17 Iff, thofe duties were again prolonged to 
thefirft of Auguft 1720, and were called the fixth 
general mortgage or fund. The fum burrowed 
upon^ was i,sij 6 , 33‘2 /. <js. 11 

- In 1711 , the fameduties(whichatthis time were 
thus fubjedl to four different anticipations) together 
with feveral others were continued for ever» and 
made a fund for pa y ing the interefl of the capital of the 
South Sea company , which had that year advanced 
to government, for paying debts and making good 
deficiencies, the fum of 9,177,967 /. i 5 s. 4 d; the 
greactft loan which at that time had ever been made. 

‘ • Before this period , .the principal , fo far as I 
have been able>to obferve, the only taxes which 
in order to pay the intereft of a debt had been 
impofed'for perpetuity, were thofe for paying the 
intereft of the money which had been advanced to 
government by the Bank and Eaft India company , 
and of what it was expelled would be advanced, 
but which was never advanced , by a proje6fed 
land The bank fund at this time amounted 

to 3,373,027 /. i 5 5. for which was paid an 

annuity or intereft of 206, 3 oi /.,i 3 a. 3 d. TheEaft 
India fund amounted to 3,i20o,ooo /. for which 
was paid an annuity or intereft of 160,000/., the 
bank fund- being at fix per cent. , the Eaft India 
fond at five per cent, intereft. 

• In 17 i 3, by the firft of Georgp I. c. 12. the 
different taxes which had been mortgaged for 
paying! the bank, annpity , together with feveral 
others which by this adf were, likewife rendered 
perpetual, wereaccumulated intoone common fund 
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called The Aggregate Fund , which was charged , 
not only with the payments of the bank annuity, 
butwithfeveralotherannuitiesandbnrdensofdiffer- 
ent kinds. This fund was afterwards augmented ■■ 
by the third of George 1 . c. 8. and by the fifth of 
George I. c. 3 . and the different duties which were 
then added to it were likevrife rendered perpetual. 

In 1717 , by the third of George I. c. 7, feveral 
other taxes were rendered perpetual , and accumu- 
lated into another common fund , called The 
General Fund, for the payment ofcertain annuities, 
amounting in the whole to 794,849 /. 6 s. iQ^d. 

Ip confequence of thofe different a£ls , the greater 
part of the taxes which before had been anticipated 
only forafliort term of years, were rendered per- 
petual as a fund for paying, not the capital, but 
the intereff only, of the money which had been 
borrowed upon them by different fucceffive antici- 
pations. 

Had money never been raifed hut by anticipa- 
tion, the courfe of a few years would have liberated 
the public revenue, without any other attention of 
government befides that of not overloading the 
fund by charging it with more debts than it could 
pay within the limited term , and of not anticipat- 
ing a fecond time before the expiration of the firtt 
anticipation. But the greater part of European 
governments have been incapable of thofe atten- 
tions. They have frequently overloaded the fund 
even upon the firft anticipation; and when this 
happened not to be the cafe, they have generally 
takea ,care to overload it, by anticipating a 
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fecond and a third time before the expiration of 
the hrll anticipation. The fund becoming in thit 
manner altogether infufficient for paying both 
principal and intereft of the money borrowed 
upon it, it became necellary to charge it with 
the interell only, or a per|ietual annuity equal 
to tfie iiiterefl , and fuch unprovidentanticipations 
neceflarily gave birth to the more ruinous praftice 
of perpetual funding. But though this pra^Uce 
ncceflarily puts off the liberation of the public 
revenue from a fixed period to one fo indefinite 
that it is not very likely ever to arrive; yet as a 
greater fum can in all cafes be raifed by this 
new pra^ice than by the old one of anticipa- 
tions , the former, when men have once become 
familiar with it, has in the great exigencies of the 
Bate been univerfally preferred to the latter. To 
relieve the prefent exigency is always the objefl 
which principally interefts thofe immediately con- 
cerned in the adminiftration of public affairs. The 
future liberation of the public revenue,, they leave 
to the care of pofterity. 

.During the reign of queen Anne, the market 
rate of intereft had fallen’ from fix to five, per 
cent. , and in the twelfth year of her reign five 
per cent, was declared to be the higheft rate which 
could lawfully be taken for money borrowed upon 
private fecurity. Soon after the greater part of 
the temporary taxes of Great Britain had been 
rendered perpetual , and diflributed into the 
Aggregate, South Sea, and General Funds, the 
creditors of the public, likej thofe of.psivatc 
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perfons , were induced to accept of five per cent, 
for the intereft of tiieir money , which occafibned 
a faving of one per cent, upon the capital of the 
greater part of the debts which had been thus 
funded for perpetuity, or of one - fixth of the 
greater part of the annuities which were paid 
out of the three great funds above mentioned. 
This faving left a confiderable furplus in the 
produce of the different taxes which had been 
accumulated into thofe funds, over and a'bov^ 
what was neceffary for paying the annuities which, 
were now charged upon them , and laid the 
foundation of what has firice been called die 
Sinking Fund. In 1 7 1 7 , it amounted to 3a3,434 A 
1 s. T \d. In 17 <27 , the intertfl of the greater part 
of the public debts was flill further reduced to 
four per cent.; and in 1733 and 1757, to three 
and a half and three per cent.; which redudfions 
ftill further augmented the finking fund. 

A finking fund, though inflituted for the pay-* 
ment of old , facilitates very much the contrading 
of new debts. It is a fubfidiary fund always 
^ at hand to be mortgaged in aid of any other 
doubtful fund, upon wliich money is propofed tp 
be raifed in any exigency of the ftate. Whether 
the finking fund of Great Britain has been more 
frequently applied to the one or to the other 
of thofe two purpofes, will fufficiently appear 
by and by. ' 

Befides thofe two methods of borrowing, by 
anticipations and by perpetual funding, there are 
two other. methoGU, which hold, a fort of middle 
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place between them. Thefeare, that of borrowing 
npon annuities for terms of years, and that of 
borrowing upon annuities for lives. 

During the reigns of king William and queen 
Anne , large fums were frequently borrowed 
upon annuities for terms of years , which were 
fometimes longer and fometimes ihorter. In iGgS, 
an aA was paffed for borrowing one -million 
npon an annuity of fourteen per cent., or of 
140,000 1 . a year for fixteen years. In 1691, 
an a£I was paffed for borrowing a million upon 
annuities for lives, upon terms which in the 
prefent times would appear very advantageous. 
But the fubfcrlption was not filled up. In the 
following year the deficiency was made good by 
borrowing upon annuities for lives at fourteen 
per cent. , or at little more than feven years 
purchafe. In 1695 , the perfons who had pur- 
chafed thofe annuities were allowed to exchange 
them for others of ninety-fix years , upon paying 
into the Exchequer fixty- three pounds in the 
hundred ; that is , the difference between fourteen 
per cent, for life , and fourteen per cent, for . 
ninety-fix years , was fold for fixty-three pounds , 
or for four and a half years purchafe. Such 
was the fuppofed. inftability of government, that 
even thefe terms procured few purchafers. In tlie 
reign of queen Anne , money was upon different 
occafions borrowed both upon annuities for 
lives , and upon annuities for terms of thirty- 
two , of eighty-nine,- of ninety - eight , and of 
ninety .-nine years.- In 1719, the proprietors of 
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the annuities for thirty-two years were indnced to 
accept in lieu of them South Sea ftock to the amount 
of eleven and a halfyearspurchafeof theannuities, 
together with an additional quantity of ftock equal 
to the arrears which happened then to be due upon 
them. In 17QO, the greater part of the other an- 
nuities for terms of years both long and fliort were . 
fubfcribed into the feme fund. The long annuities 
at that time amounted to 666, 8 q 1 /. 8 3| d. a year. 

On the 5th of January, 1775, the remainder of 
them, or what*was not fubfcribed at that time, 
amounted only to i36,453/. icj^. St/. 

During the two wars, which begun In 1739 
and in 1755, little money was borrowed either 
upon annuities for terms of years, or upon thofe 
for lives. An annuity for ninety-eight or 
ninety-nine years, however, is worth nearly as 
much money as a perpetuity, and Ihould, there- 
fore , one might think , be a fund for borrowing 
nearly as much. But thofe who, in order to 
make family fettlements , and to provide for re- 
mpte futurity, buy into the public itocks, 
would not care to purcTiafe into one of which 
the value was continually diminilhing; and fuch 
people make a very conliderable proportion 
both of the proprietors and purchafers of ftock. 
An annuity for a long term of years , therefore , 
though its intrinfic value may be very nearly 
the fame with that of a perpetual annuity, will 
not find nearly the fame number of purchafers. 
The fubfcribers to a new loan, who mean gene- 
rally to fell their fubfcription as foon as poflible, 
fk. of N. 4. cu 
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prefer greatly a perpetual annuity redeemable by 
parliament, to an irredeemable annuity for a long 
term of years of only equal amount. The value of 
the former may be fuppofed abvays the fame , or 
very nearly the fame; and it makes, therefore, a 
more convenient transferable flock than the latter. 

During the two laft mentioned wars, annuities, 
cither for terms of years or for lives , were feldom 
granted but as premiums td the fubfcribers to a 
new loan, over and above the redeemable an- 
nuity or intereft upon the credit, of which the 
loan was fuppofed to be made. They were granted , 
not as the proper fund upon which the money 
was borrowed ; but as an additional encouragement 
to the lender. 

Annuities for lives have occafionally been 
panted in two different ways; either upon fepa- 
rate lives, or upon lota of lives, which in 
French are called Tontines, from the name of 
their inventor. When annuities are granted 
nj)on. feparate lives, the death of every indi- 
vidual annuitant difburdens the public revenue 
fq far as it was affe£led* by his annuity. When 
ann.nities are granted upon tontines, the libe- 
ratipn of the public revenue does not commence 
till the death of all the annuitants comprehended 
in one lot, which may fometimes confift of 
twenty, or thirty perfons , of whom the furvivors 
fucceed to the annuities of all thofe who die be- 
fore them ; the laft fu^vivor fucceeding to the 
annuities of the whole lot. Upon the fame revenue 
mqre naon^y can always beraifed by tontines than 
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by annuities for feparate lives. An annuity, with a 
right of furvivorlhip , is really worth more than 
an equal annuity for a feparate life, and from the 
confidence which every man naturally has in his 
own good fortune , the principle upon Which is 
founded the fuccefs of all lotteries, fuch an an- 
nuity generally fells for fomething more than it is 
worth. In countries where it is ufual for govern- 
ment to raife money by granting annuities, ton- 
tines are upon this account generally preferred to 
annuities for feparate lives. The expedient which* 
will raife moft money, is almoft always preferred, 
to that which is likely to bring about in the fpeediell 
manner the liberation of the public revenue. 

In France a_much greater proportion • of the 
public debts confifts in annuities for lives than 
in England. According to a memoir prefented 
by the parliament of Bourdeaux to the king in 
1764, the whole public debt of France is efti- 
mated at twenty-four hundred millions of Ifvres ; 
of which the capital for which annuities for lives 
had been granted, is fuppofed to amount to three 
hundred millions, the eighth part of the whole 
public debt. The annuities themfelves are. 
computed to amount to thirty millions a year,! 
the fourth part of one hundred and twenty mil- 
lions, the fuppofed intereft of that whole debt^ 
Thefe efiimations, I know very well, are not 
exa£l , but having been prefented by fo very 
refpeddabie a body as approximations to the 
truth, t^hey may, I apprehend, be confidered as 
fuch. It is not the different degrees of anxiety 
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in the two governments of France and England 
for the liberation of the public revenue, which 
occafions this difference in their refpe^live modes 
of borrowing.. It arifes altogether from the cfifferent 
views aYid interefts of the lenders. 

In England , the feat of government being in 
the greateft mercantile city in the world , the mer- 
chants are generally the people who advance mo- 
ney to government. By advancing it they do not 
mean to diminilh , but, on the contrary, to in- 
creafe their mercantile capitals; and unlefs they 
expected to fell with fome profit their lliare in the 
fubfcription for a new loan, they never would 
fublicribe. But if by advancing their money they 
were to purchafe, inftead of perpetual annuities, 
annuities for lives only, whether their owner thofe 
of other people , they would not always be fo 
likely to fell them with a profit. Annuities upon 
their own lives they would always fell with lofs ; 
becauTe no man will give for an annuity upon the 
life of another, whofe age and date of health are 
nearly the fame with his own , the fame price 
which he would give for one upon' his own. An 
annuity upon the life of a third perfon, indeed , is 
no doubt, of equal value to the buyer and the 
feller ; but its real value begins to diminifh from 
the moment it is granted , and continues to do fo 
more and more as long as it fubftfts. It can never, 
therefore, make fo convenient a transferable dock 
as a perpetual annuity, of which the real value 
may be luppofed always the fame, or very- nearly 
the fame. 
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In France , the feat of government not Being in 
a great mercantile city , merchants do not make fo 
great a proportion of the people who advance 
money to government. The people concerned in 
the finances, the farmers general, the receivers of 
the taxes which are not in farm , the court bank- 
.ers, &c. make the greater part of thofe who ad- 
vance their money in all public exigencies. Such 
people are commonly men of mean birth, but of 
great wealth, and frequently of great pride. They 
are too proud to marry their equals, and women 
of quality difdain to marry them. They frequently 
refolve, therefore, to live bachelors, and having 
neither any families of their own, nor much regard 
for thofe of their relations, whom they are not al- 
ways very fond of acknowledging, they defire only 
'-to live in fplendor during their own time, and are 
not unwilling tbat their fortune fliould end with 
themfelves. The number of rich people , befides, 
who are either averfe to marry, or whofe condi- 
tion of life renders it either improper or incon- 
venient for them to do fo, is much greater in 
France than in England. To fuch people , who . 
have little or no care for poflerity, nothing can 
be more convenient than to exchange their capital 
for a revenue, which is to lafl juft as’ long, and 
no longer than they wifh it to do. , 

. The ordinary expenfe of the greater part of 
modern governments in time of peace being 
equal or nearly equal to their ordinary revenue, 
when war comes , they are both unwilling and 
unable . to increafe their revenue in proportion 
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to the increafe of their expenfe. They are unwil- 
ling , for fear of offending the people , who by fo 
great and fo fudden an increafe of taxes , would 
foon be difguHed with ‘the war; and^ they are 
unable, from not well knowing what taxes would 
be fufficient to produce the revenue wanted. The 
facility of borrowing delivers them from the em- 
barraffment which this fear and inability W'ould 
otherwife occalion. By means of borrowing they 
are enabled , with a very moderate increafe of 
taxes, to raife, from year to year, money fuf* 
ficient for carrying on the war, and by the prac- 
tice of perpetual funding they are enabled , with 
the fmalleft poffible increafe of taxes, to raife an- 
nually the largeft poffible fum of money. In great 
empires the people who live in the capital , and in 
the provinces remote from the fcene of a61ion , 
feel , many of them , fcarce any inconveniency 
from the war; but enjoy, at their eafe, the amufe- 
xnenjt of reading in the newfpapers the exploits of 
their own fleets and armies. To them this amufe- 
ment compenfates the fmall difference between 
, the taxes which they pay on account of the war, 
and thofe which they had been accuftomed to 
pay in time of peace. They are commonly dif- 
fatished with the return of peace , which puts an 
end to their amufement, and to a thoufand vifion- 
ary hopes of cbnquefl and national glory , from a 
longer continuance of the war. . 

The return of peace, indeed, feldom relieves 
them from the greater part of the taxes impofed ' 
during the war. Thefe are mortgaged for the 
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rntereft of the debt contrafled in order to catry it 
on. If, over and above paying the intereft of this ’ 
debt, and defraying the ordinary expen fe of govern- 
ment, the old revenue, together with the nedr 
taxes , produce fome furplos revenue , it may per- 
haps be converted into a linking fund for paying 
off the debt. But, in the firft place, this linking 
fund , even fuppofing it fhould be applied to no 
other purpofe , is generally altogether inadequate 
for paying, in the courfe of any period during 
which it can reafonably be expelled that peace 
fhould continue, the whole debt contrafted during 
the war; and, in the fecond place, this fund ib 
almolf always applied to other purpofes. 

The new taxes were impofed for the foie pui*- 
pofe of paying the intereft of the money borrow- 
ed upon them. If they produce more , it is ge- 
nerally fomething which was. neither intended 
. nor expe£ied , and is therefore feldom very cort- 
fiderable. Sinking funds have generally arifen^ 
not fo much from any furplns of the taxes which 
was over and above what was neceflary for pay- 
ing the intereft or annuity originally charged 
upon them , as from a fubfequent reduilion of 
that intereft. That of Holland in i655, and 
that of the ecclefiaftical ftate in i685 , were both 
formed in this manner. Hence the ufual infuf- 
ficiency of fuch funds. 

During the moft profoilnd ^teace, virions 
events occur which requite ah extriordihary'eX- 
penle, and government finds it always niofe con- 
venient to defray this expenfe by mifappiyidg 
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the finking 'fund than by impofmg a new tax. 
Every new tax is immediately felt more or lefs by 
the people. Itoccafions always fome murmur, and 
meets with fome oppofuion. The more taxes may 
have been multiplied, the higher they may have been 
raifed upon every different fubje£l of taxation j 
the more loudly the people complain of every new ' 
\ tax , the more difficult it becomes too either to 
find out new fubje61s of taxation, or to ralfe 
much higher the taxes already impofed upon the 
old. A momentary fufpenfion of the payment of 
debt is not immediately felt by the people, and 
occalions neither murmur nor complaint. To bor- 
row of the finking fund is always an obvious and 
. eafy expedient for getting out of the prefent dif- 
ficulty. The more the public debts may have been 
accumulated , the more neceffary it may have be- 
come to ftudy to reduce them , the more danger- 
ous , the more ruinous it may be to mifapply any 
part of the finking fund ; the lefs likely is the * 
public debt to be reduced to any confiderable 
^degree, the more likely, the more certainly is 
the finking fund to be mifapplied towards de- 
fraying all the extraordinary expenfes which oc- 
cur in time of peace. When a nation is already 
■ overburdened with taxes, nothing but the necef- 
fities of a new war, nothing but either the ani- 
mofity of national vengeance, or the anxiety for 
national ficuri|y, can induce the people to fub- 
mit, with tolerable patience, to a new taoc. 
Hence the ufual mifapplication of the finking 
fund. 
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In Great Britain , from the time that we had firft 
recourfe to the ruinous expedient of perpetual 
funding, the reduiSion of the public debt in time 
of peace , has never borne any proportion to its ac- 
cumulation in time of war. It was in the war which 
began in 1688 , and was concluded by the treaty of 
Ryfwick in 1697 , that the foundation of the prefent 
enormous debt of Great Britain was firft laid. 

On the 3 ift of December 1697, the public 
debts of Great Britain , funded and unfunded, 
amounted to qi,5i5,742/. i 3 j. 8irf. A great 
part of thofe debts had been contrafled npon 
fhort anticipations, and fome part upon annuities 
for lives ; fo that before the 3 ift of December 
1701, in lefs than four years, .there had partly 
been paid off, and partly reverted to the public, 
the fum of 5,121,041/. 12^. a greater re- 

duflion of the public debt than has ever fince 
been brought about in fo fliort a period of time. 
The remaining debt, therefore, amounted only 
to 16,394,701 /. IS. T\d. 

In the war which began in 1702, and which 
was concluded by the treaty of Utrecht, the 
public debts w'ere ftill more accumulated. ‘On 
the 3 ift of December 1714, they amounted to 
53,681,076/. 5 f. 6^</. The fubfcription into 
the South Sea fund of the Ihort and long an- 
nuities increafcd the capital of the public debts , 
•fo that on the 3 ift of December 1722 , it 
amounted to 55,282,978 A is. 3 |</. The re- 
du£lion of the debt began in 1723, and went on 
fo flowly that, on the 3 ift of December 1739, 
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during feventeen years of profound peace, the 
whole fum paid off was no more than 8,328,354/* 
J7^. the capital of the public debt at that 

time amounting to 46,954,623/. <2s. 4/j</. 

The Spanilh war, which began in I73(j, and 
, tlie French war which foon followed it, occafioned 
a further increafe of the debt, which, on the 3ift 
of December 1748, after the war had been con- 
cluded by the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, amounted 
to 78,293,313/. If. io|</. The mod profound 
' peace of feventeen years continuance had taken 
no more than 8,328,354/. 17J. 11 -^d. from it. 
A war of lefs than nine years continuance added 
3i,338,68g/. 18s. 6^. to it*. 

During the adminiftration of Mr. Pelham, the 
intereft of the public debt was reduced, or at lead 
meafures were taken for reducing it, from four to 
three per cent.; the finking fiind was increafed, 
and fome part of the public debt was paid off. 
In 1755, before the breaking out of the late war, 
the funded debt of Great Britain amounted to 
72,289,673/. Oh the 5th of January 1763, at the 
conclufion of the peace, the funded debt amounted 
to 122 , 6 o 3 , 336 /. 8f. 2\d. The unfunded debt has 
been dated at i3, 927,589/. 2s. <xd. But the ex- 
penfe occafioned by the war did not end with the 
conclufion of the peace ; fo that though , oh the 
5th of January 1 764 , the, funded debt was increafed 
(partly by a hew loan, ahd partly by funding a 
part of the unfunded debt) to' 129,586,789/. 

* 5ee ^ames PoftUftwiitfs hiftoty of the ^ubUc revennb 
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lo^. there ftill remained (according to the 
very vvejl informed author of the Confiderations 
on the trade and finances of Great Britain ) an 
unfunded debt which .was brought to account in 
that and the following year , 019,975,617/. lax. 

In therefore , the public debt 

of Great Britain , funded and unfunded to- 
gether, amounted, according to this author, to 
i 3 g, 516,807 /. 2 5. 4<?. The annuities for lives 
too , which had been granted as premiums to tiic 
fubfcribers to the new loans in 1757, eftimated ' 
at fourteen years purchafe, were valued at 
472,500/.; and the annuities for long terms of 
years, granted as premiums likewife, in 1761, 
and 176a, eftimated at 275 years purchafe, were 
valued at 6,826,875/. During a peace of about 
feven years continuance, the prudent and truly 
patriot adminifiration of M. Pelham, was not able 
to pay off an old debt of fix millions. During a 
war of nearly th^ fame continuance , a new debt 
of more than feventy-five millions was contra^ied. 

On the 5 th of January 1775 , th^funded 
debt of Great Britain amounted to 124,996,086/. 
IS. 6j</. The unfunded, exclufive of a large 
civil lift debt, to 4 ,i 5 o, 236 /. ' 35 . il|rf. Both 
together, to 129,146,322/. 5 s. 6 d. Accord- 
ing ro this account the whole debt paid off 
during eleven years profound peace amounted 
only to 10,415,474/. i6s. 9|rf. Even this 
fniall redu£lion of debt , however, has not been 
all made from the favihgs out of the drdinary 
revenue of the ftate. Several extraneous furas* 
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altogether independent of that ordinary revenue, 
have contributed, towards it. Agiongrt thefe we 
may reckon an .additional fliilling in the pound 
land-tax for three years; the two millions re- 
ceived from the Eaft- India Company, as indem- 
nification for their territorial acquifitions ; and 
the one hundred and ten thoiifind pounds receiv- 
ed from the bank for the renewal of their charter. 
To thefe muft be added feveral other fums which, 
as they arofe out of the late war , ought perhaps 
* to be confidered as dedudUons from the expenfes 
of it. The principal are, . 

/. d. 

The produce of French prizes 690,449 18 g 
Compofuion for French prifoners 670,000 o o 
Wliat has been received Iroml 
the fale of the ceded iflands ) g 5 , 5 oo o o 

/ Total, 1,455,949, 18 9 

If we add to this fum the balance uf the earl of 
Chatham’s and Mr. Calcraft’s accounts, and other 
army fi||ngs of the fame kind , together with what 
has been received from the bank, the Ealt- India 
qompany , and the additional fliilling in the pound 
land-tax ; the whole muft be a good deal more than, 
five millions. The debt, therefore, which fincethe 
peace has been paid out of the favings from the or- 
dinary revenue of the ftate , has not, one year with 
another, amounted to half a million a year. The 
finkingfund has, ho doubt, been confiderably aug- 
mented fince the peace, by the debt which has been 
paid off, by the redudion of the redeemable four 
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per cents to three per cents, and by the an- 
nuities for lives which have fallen in , and , if 
peace were to continue, a million, perhaps, might 
now i)e annually fpared out of it towards the 
difcharge of the debt. Another million, accord- 
ingly , was paid in the courfe of laft year; but, 
at the fame time, a large civil lift debt was left * 
unpaid , and we are now involved in a new war 
which, in its progrefs , may prove as expenfive 
as any of our former wars*. The new debt which 
will probably bd contracted before the end of 
the next campaign , may perhaps be nearly equal 
-to ail the old debt which has been paid off from 
the lavings out of the ordinary revenue of the 
ftate. It would be altogether chimerical, there- 
fore, to expeCl 'hat the public debt fliould ever 
be completely difcharged by any favings which 
are likely to be made from that ordinary revenue 
as it ftands at prelent. 

The public funds qf the different indebted 
nations of Europe, particulafly thofe of Eng- 
land , have by one author been reprefented as the 
accumulation of a great capital fuperadded to 
the other capital of the country , by means of 
which its trade is extended, its manuftClures 
multiplied , audits lands cultivated and improved 

•n 

* It has proved more expenfive than any of our former 
wars; and has involved us in an additional debt of more than 
one hundred millions. During a profound pejee of eleven 
years, little more than ten millions of debt was paid; during 
a war of feven years , more than one hundred millions was 
wntrafted. 
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much iJeyond what th»y could have been by 
means of that other capitaronly. He does not 
confider that the capital which the firft creditors 
of the public advanced to government , was^ from 
the moment in which they advanced it, a certain 
portion of the annual produce turned away from 

* ferving in the fun£lion of a capital , to ferve in that 
of a revenue f from maintaining produ£live labor- 
ers to maintain unproduflive ones, and to be 
fpent and waded , generally in the courfe of the 
year, without even the hope of any future repro- 
duflioa. In return for the capital which they ad- 
vanced they obtained , indeed , an annuity in the 
public funds in mod cafes of more than equal value. 
This annuity, no doubt, replaced to them their 
capital, and enabled them to carry on their trade 
and btifinefs to the fame or perhaps to a greater 
extent than before; that is, they were enabled 
either to borrow of other people a new capital 
upon the credit of this annuity , or by felling it to 
get from other people a new capital of their own, 
equal or fuperior to that which they had ad- 

* vanced to government. This new capital, how- 
ever, which they in this manner either bought 
or borrowed of other people, mud have exided 
in the country before, Snd mud have been em- 
ployed, as all capitals are, in maintaining pro- 

. duAive labor. When it came into the hands 
of thofe who had advanced their money to go- 
vernment , though it was in fome refpefls a new, 
capital to them, it was not fo to the country, 
but was only a capital withdrawn from, certain 
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employments in order to be turned towards others. 
Though it replaced to them what they had advanced 
to government , it did not replace it to the country. 
Had they not advanced this capital to government, 
there would have been in the country two capitals, 

• two portions of the annual produce, inftead of one, 
employed in maintaining produilive labor. 

When for defraying the expenfe of govern- 
ment a revenue is raifed within the year from * 
the produce of free or unmortgaged taxes , a 
Certain portion of the revenue of private people^ 
is only turned away from maintaining one fpecies 
of unprudu£live labor , towards maintaining 
another. Some part of what they pay in thofe 
taxes might no doubt have been accumulated, 
into capital , and confequently employed in 
maintaining produ£iive labor ; but the greater 
part would probably have been fpent and con- 
fequenil.y employed in maintaining unprodudlive 
labor. The public expenfe , however, when de- 
frayed in this manner , no doubt hinders more or 
lefs the further accumulation of new capital; but 
it does not neceflarily occafion the deftru£lion of 
any adlually exilling capital. 

When the public • expenfe is defrayed by 
funding, it is defrayed by the annual ‘deftrudlion 
• of fome capital which had before exifted in the 
country; by the perverfion of fome 'portion of 
the annual produce which had before been 
deftined for the maintenance of produdlive la- 
bor, towards that of unproductive labor. As 
jn this cafe, however, taxes are lighter than 
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they would have been , had *a revenue fufficient 
for defraying the fame expenfe been raifed with- 
in the year; the private revenue of individuals 
is neceffarily' lefs burdened , and coilfequently 
their ability to fave and accumulate fome part of 
that revenue into capital is a good deal lefs im- 
paired. If the method of funding deftroy more 
old capital, it at the fame time hinders lefs the 
accumulation or acquifition of new capital , than 
that of defraying the public expenfe by a revenue 
raifed within the year. Under the fyftem of funding, 
the frugality and induftry of private people can 
more eafily repair the breaches which the wafte 
and extravagance of government may occafionally 
make in the general capital of the fociety. 

It is only during the continuance of war , 
however, that the fyftem of funding has this ad- 
vantage over the other fyftem. Were the ex- 
penfe of war to be defrayed always by a revenue 
raifed within the, year , the taxes from which that 
extraordinary revenue was drawn would laft no 
longer than the war. The ability of private peo- 
ple to accumulate , though lefs during the war, 
would have been greater during the peace than 
under the fyftem of funding. War vvould not 
neceffarily .have occafioned the deftruftion of any' 
old capitals , and peace would have occafioned 
the accumillation of many more new. Wars 
would in general be more fpeedily concluded , 
and lefs wantonly undertaken. The people feel- 
ing, during the continuance of the war , the com- 
plete burden of it, would foon grow weary of it ^ 

and 
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and government, in order to humol: them , w6uld 
not be nnder the neceffity of carrying it on longer 
than it was neceffary to do fo The forefight of 
the heavy and Unavoidable burdens of war would . 
hinder the people from wantonly calling for it 
\Vhen there was no real or folid intereft to fight 
for. The feafons during which 'the ability of 
private people to accumulate was fomewhat im- 
paired, would occur more rarely, and be of 
Ihorrer continuance. Tliofe on the contrary, 
during Wliicli that ability was in the higheft 
Vigor, would be of much longer duration than 
they can well be under the I’yllem of funding. 

When funding, hefides , has made a certain’ 
progrefs , the multiplication of taxes which it 
brings along with it fometimes impairs as much 
the ability of private people to accumulate even’ 
hi time of peare , as the other fyftem would' in 
time of tvar. Ti:e peace revenue of Great Bri- 
tain amounts at prefent to more than ten millions 
a year. If free and unmortgaged , it might be 
fuffic'ient, with proper management and without 
contrafling a fliilling of new debt, to carry on 
the moA vigorous wai*. The private revenue of 
the inhibitiuTS of Great Britain is at prefent aS 
much encumbered in time of peace, their ability to 
accumulate is as much impaired as it w'ould have 
been in the time of the moA eJcpenfive waf , had 
the pernicious Aem of funding never been adopted. 

In the payment of the intereA of the publiO 
debt, it has been (aid, it is the rght hand which 
pays the left. I he money does not go out of 
W. of N, 4 . as 
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the country. It is only a part of the revenue of 
one fet of the inhabitants which is transferred to 
another; and the nation is not a fartliing the poorer. 
This apology is founded altogether in thefophiftry 
of the mercantile fyftem , and after the long exa- 
mination which I have already beftovved upon that 
fyAem , it may perhaps be unneceffary to lay any 
thing further about it. It fuppofes , befides , that 
the whole public debt is owing to the inhabitants 
of the country, which happens not to be true; 
the Dutch , as well as feveral other foreign nations , 
having a very confiderable ftiare in- our public 
funds. But though the whole debt were owing to 
the inhabitants of the country , it would not upon 
that account be lefs pernicious. 

Land and capital Aock are the two original 
fources of all revenue both private and public. 
Capital ftock pays the wages of productive la- 
bor, whether employed in agriculture, manufac^ 
tures , or commerce. The management of thofe 
two original fources of revenue belongs to two 
different fets of people ; the proprietors of land , 
and the owners or employers of capital ftock. 

• The proprietor of land is interefted for the 
'fake of his own revenue to keep his eftate in as 
good condition as he can, by building and re- 
pairing his tenants houfes , by making and main- 
taining the neceffary drains and enclofures, and 
all thofe other expenlive improvements which it 
properly belongs to the landlord to make and 
maintain. But by different land-taxes the revenue 
of the landlord may be fo much diminilhpd ; and 
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by different duties upon the neceffaries and 
conveniencies of life , that diminiilied revenue 
may be rendered of fo little real value, that he 
may find hirr>felf altogether unable to make or 
maintain thofe expenflve improvements.. When 
the landlord, however, ceafes to do his part, it 
Is altogether impoflible that the tenant (liould 
continue to do his. As the diltrefs of .the landlord 
Increafes, the agriculture of the coumry muft 
neceffarily decline. 

When , by different taxes upon the neceffaries 
and conveniencies of life , the owners and em- 
ployers of capital ftock find, that whatever re- < 

Venue they derive from it, will not, in a parti- 
cular country , purchafe the fame quantity of thofe 
neceffaries and conveniencies which an equal re- 
venue would in almoft any other, they will be 
difpofed to remove to fome other, .^nd when, in 
order to raife thole taxes,' all or the greater part • 

of merchants and manufadlurers , that is, all of. 
the greater part of the employers of great capi- 
tals, come to be continually expofed to the mor- 
tifying atid vexatious vifits of the tax-gatherers* 
this difpofition to remove will foon be changed' 
into an actual removal. The induftry of the 
country will neceff.irily fall with the removal of 
the capital which fupported it, and the ruin of 
trade and manufadures will follow the decleiifion 
of agriculture. * 

' To transfer from the owners of thofe t^d great 
fources of revenue, land and capital flock, fronl 
the perfons immediately inteieAed in the good 
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condition of every particular portion ofland , and 
in the good management of every particular por- 
tion of capital ftock, to another fet of perfons 
(the creditors of the public, who have no fuch 
particular intereft), the greater part of the reve- 
nue arifing from either, mult, in the long-run, 
occafion both the neglect of land , and the wafte ' 
or removal of capital flock. A creditor of the 
public has no doubt a general intereft in the 
profperity of the agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce of the country ; and confequently in the 
good condition of its lands, and in the good ma- 
nagement of its capital ftock. Should there be any 
general failure or declenfion in any of thefe things, 
the produce of the different taxes might no longer 
be fufficient to pay him the annuity or intereft 
^ which is due to him. But a creditor of the public, 
confidered merely as fuch , has no intereft in the 
good condition of any particular portion of land , 
or in the good management of any particular 
portion of capital ftock. As a creditor of the 
public he has no knowledge of any fuch par- 
ticular portion. He has no infpeCUon of it. He can 
have no care about it. Its ruin may in fome cafes 
be unknown to him , and cannot dir eCfly affeCl him. 

The practice of funding has gradually en- 
feebled every ftate which has adopted it. The 
Italian republics feem to have begun it. Genoa 
and Venice, the only two remaining which can 
pretend to an independent exiftence, have both 
been enfeebled by it. Spain feems to have 
learned the praClice from the Italian republics. 
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and ( its taxes being probably lefs judicious than 
theirs) it has, in proportion to its natural ftrength , 
been ftill more enfeebled. The debts of Spain are 
of very old ftanding. It was deeply in debt before 
the end of the fixteenth century, about a hun- 
dred years before England owed a fliilling. France, 
notwithAandingall its natural refources, lariguilhes 
under an opprelhve load of the fame kind. The 
republicoftheUnitedProvincesisas much enfeebled 
by its debts as either Genoa or Venice.Ts it likely 
that in Great Britain alone a praftice , which has 
brought either weaknefs or defolation into every 
other country, Ihould prove altogether innocent? 

The fyftem of taxation eftabliflied in thofe 
different countries, it may be faid, is inferior to 
that of England. I believe it is fo. But it ought 
to be remembered , that when the wifeft go- 
vernment has exhaufted all the proper fubjefls of 
taxation, it muft, in cafes of urgent necelfity , 
haverecourfe to improper ones. The wife republic 
of Holland has upon fome occalions been obliged 
to have recourfe to taxes as inconvenient as the 
greater part of thofe of Spain. Another war begun 
before any confiderable liberation of the public 
revenue had been brought about, and growing in 
its progrefs as expenfive as the laft war, may, 
from irrefiftible necellity , render the Bri^ilh fyftem 
of taxation as oppreflive as that of Holland , or 
even as that of Spain. To the honor of our pre- 
fent fyftem of taxation, indeed, it has hitherto 
given fo little embarraffment to induftry, that, 
during the courfe even of the molt expenfiv® 
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u-arg , the frugality and good condufl of individuals 
feem to have hten able,by favingand accumulation, 
to repair all the breaches which the wafte and ex^ 
travaganoe of government had made in the ge- 
neral capital of the fociety. At the conclufion 
of the late war^ the moft expenfive that Great 
Britain ever waged, her agriculture was as fiou-r 
rifhing, her manufa£lures as numerous' and as , 
fully employed, and her commerce asextenfive, 
as they Had ever been before. The capital , 
therefore , which fupported all thofe different 
branches of induflry , muft have been equal to 
what it had ever been before. Since the peace, 
agriculture has been Aill further improved , the 
rents of houfes have rifen in every town and viU 
lage of the country, a proof of the increafmg 
wealth and revenue of the people; and the annual 
amount of the greater part of the old taxes, of 
the principal branches of the excife and cuftoms 
in particular, has been continually increafmg, 
an equally clear proof of an increafmg con-f 
fumption , and confequently of an increafmg 
produce, which could alone fupport that con- 
fumption, Great Britain feems to fupport with 
eafe, a burden which , half a century ago, no- 
body believed her capable of fupporting. Let 
psnut, however, upon this account raflily con- 
clude that Ihe is capable of fupporting any bur- 
den ; nor even be too confident that fhe could, 
fupport, without great diftrefs, a burden a little 
greater than what ha? already been laid upon 
her. 
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When national debts have once been accu- 
mulated to a certain ^deg^ee, there is Icarce , I 
believe, a lingle inftance of their having been 
fairly and completely paid. The liberation of the 
public revenue , if it has ever been brought about 
at all, has always been brought about by a bank- 
ruptcy ; fometimes by an avowed one , but al- 
ways by a real one, though frequently by a 
pretended payment. 

The raifingof the denomination of the coin has 
been the moft ufual expedient by which a real 
public bankruptcy has been difguifed under the 
appearance ofa pretended payment. Ifafixpence, 
for example , fliould either by a£l of parliament or 
royal proclamation be raifed to the denomination of 
a (hilling , and twenty fixpences to that of a pound 
fterling ; the perfon who under the old denomina- 
tion had borrowed twenty* (hillings , or near four 
ounces of filver, would, under the npw, pay with 
twenty fixpences, or with fomething lefs thaa 
two ounces. A national debt of about a hundred 
and twenty-eight millions , nearly the capital of 
the funded and unfunded debt of Great Britain , 
might in this manner be paid with_ about fixty-four 
millions of our prefent money. It would indeed 
be a pretended payment only, and the creditors 
of the public would really be defrauded of ten 
(hillings in the pound of what was due to them. 
The calamity too would extend much further 
than to the creditors of the public, and thofe of 
■’ every private perfon would fuffer a proportion- 
able lofs ; and this without any advantage , but 
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in moft cafes with a great additional lofs, to the 
creditors of the public. It the creditors ot the 
public indeed were generally much in debt to 
other people, they might in fome meafure com- 
penfate rheir lofs by paying their creditors in the 
fame coin in which the public had paid .them. 
But in moA countries .the creditors of the public 
are, the greater part of them, wealthy people, who 
Aand more in the relation of creditors than in that 
of debtors towards the reA of their fellow-citizens. 
A pretended payment of this kind , therefore , in-^ 
Aead of alleviating, aggravates in moA cafes the 
lofs of the creditors of the public ) and without 
any advantage to the public, extends the calamity 
to a great number of other innocent people. It 
occafions a general and moA pernicious fubverfion 
of the fortunes of private people ; enriching in moA 
cafes the idle and profufe debtor at the expenfe of 
the induArious and frugal creditor, and tranfport- 
ing a great part of the national capital from the 
hands which were likely to increafe and improve 
it, to thofe which are likely to diflipate and de- 
Aroy it. When it b.'^comes neceffary for a Aate 
to declare itfelf bankrupt, in the fame manner as 
when it becomes iieceAaryr for an individual to 
do fo , a fair, open, and avowed bankruptcy is 
always the meafure which is both leaA dilho- 
norable to the debtor, and leaA hurtful to the 
Creditor. The honor of a Aate is furely very 
poorly provided ‘or, when, in order to cover the 
difgncp of a real bankruptcy, it has recourfe to 
a jugglipg trick pf this kind , , fo eafily feen 
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through , and at the fame time fo extremely 
pernicious. 

Almoft all ftates , however , ancient as well as 
modern; when reduced to this neceflity, have, 
upon fome occafions, played this very juggling 
trick. The Romans , at the end of the firft 
Punic war, reduced the As, the coin or denomi- 
nation by which they computed the value of all 
their other coins, from containing twelve ounces 
of copper to contain only two ounces; that is, 
they railed two ounces of copper to a denomina- 
tion which had always before exprefled the value 
of twelve ounces. The republic was , in this 
manner, enabled to pay th? great debts which it 
had contradfed with the fixth part of what it 
really owed. So fudden and fb great a bankruptcy , 
we fliould in the prefent times be apt to imagine, ^ 
muft have occafioned a very violent popular cla- 
mor. It does not appear to have occafioned any. 
The law which ena£led it was, like all other 
laws relating to the coin, introduced and carried 
through the affembly of the people by a tribune, 
and was prohablya very popular law. In Rome, 
as in all the other ancient republics , the poor 
people were conflantly in debt to the rich and the 
great, who, in order to fecure their votes at the 
annual eleflions, ufed to lend them money at 
exorbitant intereft, which, being never paid, foon 
accumulated into a fum too great either for the 
debtor to pay, or for any body elfe to pay for 
him. The debtor, for fear of a very fevere 
execution, was obliged, without any further 
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gratuity, to vote for the candidate whom the 
creditor recommanded. In fpite of all the laws 
againft bribery and corruption , the bounty of the 
candidates, together with the 'occafional diftribn- 
tions of corn , which were ordered by the fenate, 
were the principal funds from which , during the 
latter times of the Roman republic, the poorer 
citizens derived their fubfiftence. To deliver them- 
felves from this fubjedion to their creditors, the 
poorer citizens were continually calling qut either 
for an entire abolition of debts, or for what they 
called New tables; that is, for a law which fliould 
entitle them to a complete acquittance, upon 
paying only a certain proportion of their accumu- 
lated debts. The law which reduced the coin of 
all denominations to a fixth part of its former 
value, as it enabled them to pay their debts with 
a fixth part of what they really owed , was equi- 
valent to the moft advantageous new tables. In 
order to fatisfy the people, the rich and the great 
were, upon feveral different occafions , obliged to 
confentto laws both for aboliflung debts, and for 
introducing new tables; and they probably were 
induced to confent to this law, partly for the 
fame reafon , and partly that, by liberating the 
public revenue, they might reftore vigor to that 
government of which they themfelves had the 
principal diredion. An operation ofthis kind would 
at once reduce a debt of a hundred and twenty-- 
eight millions to twenty-one millions three hun- 
dred and thirty-three thoufand three hundred and 
thirty-three pounds fix fhillings and eight-pence.. 
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In the courfe of the fecond Punic war the^ As 
was (till further reduced, ftrft, from two ounces 
of copper to one ounce ; and afterwards from one 
ounce to half an ounce; that is, to the twenty- 
fourth part of its original value. By combining 
the t.'iree Roman operations into one, a debt of 
a hundred and twenty-eight millions of our pre- 
fent money, might in this manner be reduced 
all at once to a debt of five millions three hundred 
and thirty - three thoufand three hundred and 
thirty three pounds fix Ihillings and eight-pence. 
Even the enormous debt of Great Britain might 
in this manner foon be paid. 

By means of fuch expedients the coin of, •! be- 
lieve, all nations has been gradually reduced more 
and more below its original value, and the fame 
nominal fum has been gradually brought to con- 
tain a fmaller and a fmaller quantity of filver. 

Nations have fometimes , for the fame purpofe, 
adulterated the ftandard of their coin ; that is , 
have mixed a greater quantity of alloy in it. If in 
the pound weight of our filver coin , for example, 
in Head of eighteen penny-weight, according to the 
prelent ftandard , there was mixed eight ounces of 
alloy ; a pound fterling, or twenty (hillings of fuch 
coin, would be worth little more than fix fliillings 
and eight-pence of our prefent money. The quan- 
tity of filver contained in fix ihillings and eight- 
pence of our prefent money , would thus be raifed 
very nearly to the denomination of a pound fterr 
ling. The adulteration of the ftandard has exa^lly 
I the fame efted with what the French call an 
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augmentation , or a direflraifing of the denomina- 
tion of the coin.* 

An augmentation, or a dire£l railing of the 
denomination of the coin, always is, and from its 
nature mull be, an open and avowed operation. 
By means of it pieces of a fmaller weight and 
bulk are called by the fame name which had 
before been given to pieces of a greater weight 
and bulk. The adulteration of the ftandard, on 
the contrary, has generally been a concealed 
operation. By means of it pieces were iffued from 
the mint of the fame denominations, and, as nearly 
as could be contrived, of the fame weight, bulk, 
and appearance , with pieces which had been 
current before of much greater value. When king 
John of France*, in order to pay his debts, 
adulterated his coin, all the officers of his mint 
were fworn to fecrecy. Both operations are unjuft. 
But a fimple augmentation is an injuftice of open 
violence ; whereas an adulteration is an injuftice of 
treacherous fraud. This latter operation , thercr 
fore , as foon as it has been difcovered , and it 
could never be concealed very long, has always 
excited much greater indignation than the former. 
The coin after any confiderable augmentation has 
very feldom been brought back to its former 
weight; but after the greateft adulterations it has 
almoft always been brought back to its former 
finenefs. It has fcarce ever happened that the 

* See du Cange GlolTary, voce Moneta > the Benedi^ino 
edition. • ’ , 
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fnry and indignation of the people could othenvife 
be appeafed. 

In the end of the reign of Henry VIII. and in 
the beginning of that of Edward VI. the Englilh 
coin was not onlyraifed in its denomination , but 
adulterated in its ftandard. The like frauds were 
prailifed in Scotland during the minority of James 
VI. They have occafionally been pradUfed in molt 
other countries. 

That the public revenue of Great Britain can 
never be completely liberated , or even that any 
confiderable progrefs can ever be made towards 
that liberation , while the furplus of that revenue, 
or what is over and above defraying the annual 
expenfe of the peace ellahlifliment , is fo very 
fmall , it feems altogether in vain to expedl. That 
liberation, it is evident, can never be brought 
about without either fome very confiderable aug- 
mentation of the public revenue , or fome equally 
confiderable redudlion of the public expenfe. • 

A more equal land tax, anioreequal tax upon 
the rent of houfes , and fuch alterations in the 
prefent fyftem of cuftoms and excife as thofe 
which have been mentioned in the foregoing 
chapter, might, perhaps, without increafing the 
burden of the greater part of the people, but only 
diftributing the weight of it more equally upon the 
whole , produce a confiderable augmentation of re- 
venue.The moftfanguine projedior, however, could 
fcarce flatter himfelf that any augmentation ofthis 
kind would be fuch as could give any reafonable 
hopes, either of liberating the public revenue 
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altogether , or even of making fuch progrefs towardl 
that liberation in time of peace , as either to pre- 
vent or to compenfate the turther accumulation of 
the public debt in the next war. 

By extending the Britiih fyftem of taxation to all 
the different provinces of the empire inhabited by 
people of either Britiih or European extraction , ‘a 
much greater augmentation of revenue might bo 
expected. This, however, could fcarce, perhaps, 
be done, conliftently with the principles of the 
Britiih conftitution, without admitting into the 
Britiih parliament, or if you will into the ftates- 
general of the Britilli Empire, a fair and equal 
reprefentation of all thofe different provinces, that 
of each province bearing the fame proportion to the 
produce of its taxes , as the reprefentation of Great 
Britain might bear to the produce of the taxes 
levied upon Great Britain. The private intereft of 
many powerful individuals, the confirmed preju- 
dices of great bodies of people feem, indeed, at 
prefent, to oppofe to fo great a change fuch obftacles 
as it may be very difficult, perhaps altogether im- 
polfible, to furmount. Without, how’evef, pre- 
tending to determine whether fuch a union be 
praClicable or impracticable, it may not, perhaps* 
be improper, in a fpeculative work of this kind, 
to confider how far the Britiih fyftem of taxation 
might be applied to all the different provinces of 
the empire ; what revenue might be expefled from 
it if fo applied , and in what manner a general 
union of this kind might be likely to affeCl the 
happinefs and profperity of the different provinces 
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comprehended within it. Sach a fpeculation can 
at word be regarded but as a new Utopia , lefs 
amufing certainly J but not more ufelefs and chi- 
merical than the old one. 

The land-tax, the ftamp-duties , and the different’ 
duties of cuftoms and excife , conftitute the four 
principal branches of the BritiOi taxes, 

Ireland is certainly as able, and our American 
and Weft Indian plantations more able to pay a 
land-tax than Great Britain. Where the landlord 
is fubjefl neither to tithe nor poors rate , he muft 
Certainly be more able to pay fuch a tax , than 
where he is fubje£l to both thofe other burdens. 
The tithe , where there is no modus , and where 
it is levied in kind, diminifiies more what would 
otherwifebetherentof the landlord, than a land- 
tax which really amounted to five (liillings in the 
pound. Such a tithe will be found in moft cafes 
to amount to more than a fourth part of the real 
rent of the land , orofwhat remains after replacing 
completely the capital of the farmer, together with 
his reafonable profit. If all modiifes and all im- 
propriations were taken away, the complete church 
tithe of Great Britain and Ireland could not well 
be eflimated at lefs than fix or feven millions. 
If there was no tithe either in Great Britain or 
Ireland , the landlords could afford to pay fix or 
feven millions additional land-tax, without being 
more burdened than a very great part of them 
are at prefen t. America pays no tithe, and could 
therefore very well afford to pay a land-tax. The 
lands in America and the Weft Indies, indeed, are 
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in general not tenanted nor leafed out to farmars ^ 
they could not therefore be aifeiled according to 
any rent-roll. But neither were the lands ol Great 
Britain, in the 4 th of William and Marry, alfclfed 
. according to any rent-roll , but according to a - 
very loofe and inaccurate eflimation. ‘The lands 
in America might be alfeiTed either in .the fame 
manner, or according to an equitable valuation in 
confequence of an accurate furvey , like that which 
was lately made in the Milanefe, and in the domi- 
nions of Aultria, Prullia, and Sardinia, 

Stamp-duties, it is evident, might be levied 
without any variation in all countries where the 
forms of law procefs, and the deeds by which 
property both real and pcrfonal is transferred » 
are the fame or nearly the fame. 

The extenfion of the cuftom-houfe laws of Great 
Britain to Ireland and the plantations , provided it 
was accompanied, as in jnftice it ought to be, 
with an extenfiou of the freedom of trade, would be 
ill the higheft degree advantageous to both. All the 
invidious reftiaints which at prefent opprefs the 
trade of Ireland , the diAin£Iion between the enu- 
merated and non-enumerated commodities of Ame- 
rica, would be entirely at an end. The countries 
north of Cape F'inilterre would be as open to every 
part of the produce of America, as thole fefUth of 
that Cape are to fome parts of that produce at pre- 
feat. The trade between all the different parts ofthe’ 
Britilliempire would, in confequenceofthis uniform- 
ity in the cuftom-houfe laws , be as free as the coaft- 
ing trade of Great Britain it at prefent. The Britifli 

empire 
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empire would thus afford within itfelf an immenfe 
internal market tor every part of the produce of 
all its different provinces. So great an extenfion of 
market would foon compenlate both to Ireland and 
the. plantations, all that they could fuffer from the 
increafe of the dutie's of cuftoms. 

The excife is the only part of the Britiih fyftem 
of taxation , which would require to be varied in 
any refpeft according as it was applied to the dif- 
ferent provinces ot the empire. It might be applied 
to Ireland without any variation ; the produce and 
confumption of that kingdom being exactly of the 
lame nature with thofe of Great Britain. In its ap- 
plication to America and the Weft Indies, of which 
the produce and confumption are fo very different 
from thofeofGreatBritaiii,fome modification might 
beneceffary, in the fame manner as in its application 
to the cider and beer counties of England.. 

A fermented liquor, for example, which is 
called beer , but which , as it is made of melaffes, 
bears very little refemblance to our beer, makes 
a confiderable part of the common drink ot the 
people in America. This liquor, as it can be 
kept only for a few days, cannot, like our- beer, 
be prepared and ftored np - for fale in great 
breweries ; but every private family muft brew it 
for their own ufe , in the fame manned as they 
cook their visuals. But to fubjtdl every private 
family to the odious vifits and examination of 
the tax-gatherers , in the fame manner as .we fub- 
jefl the keepers of alehoufes and, the breiyers for 
public fale , would be altogether inconfiftent 
W. of N. 4 . 83 
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■with liberty. If for the fake of equality it wa* 
thought heceffary to lay a tax upon this liquor , 
it might be taxed by taxing the material of which 
itis made, eitherat the place of manufa£f ore, or, 
if thecircumftances ofthe trade rendered fuch an ex- 
cifeimproper, by laying aduty upon its importation 
into the colony in which it Was to be confumed. Be- 
fides the duty of one p>enny a gallon impofed by 
the Britilh parliament upon the importation of 
roelafles into America; there is a provincial tax of: 
this kind upon their importation into Maffachufett’s 
Bay, in Ihips belonging to any other colony, of 
<ight-pence the hogfliead ; and another upon their 
importation , from the northern colonies , into 
South Carolina, of hve-pence the gallon. Or if 
Neither of thefe methods was found convenient, 
'each femily might compound for its confumption 
of this liquor, either according to the number of 
perfons of which it confifted , in the fame manner 
as private families compound for the malt>tax in 
England , or according to the different ages and 
fexes of ihofe perfons , in the fame manner as 
feverai different taxes are levied in Holland; or 
•nearly as Sir Matthew Decker propofes that all 
taxes itpon confumable commodities ihould be 
■levied 'in England. This mode of taxation, it has 
'already been obferved , when applied to objects of - 
^ fpeedy confumption , is not a very convenient 
lone. Tt might be adopted, however, in cafea 
■whfere 'no better could be done. 

' Sugar-, rum, and tobacco, are commodities 
are no where neceffaries of life, which are 
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become obje£Is of almoft univerfal confumption, 
and which are therefore extremely proper fuhjefla 
of taxation. If a union with the colonies were to 
take place, thofe commodities might be taxed 
either before they goontof the hand of the manu- 
fa^lurer or grower; or if this mode of taxation 
did not fuit the circumftances of thofe perfons, 
they might hedepofited in public warehoufes both 
at the place of manufa^lure, and at all the dif^ 
ferent ports of the empire to which they might af- 
terwards be tranfported, to remain there, under 
the joint cnftody of the owner and the revenue 
officer, till fuch time as they fliould be delivered 
out either to theconfumer, to the merchant retailer 
forhome-confumption,ortothemerchantexporier, 
the tax not to be advanced till fuch delivery. When 
delivered out for exportation, to go duty free; 
upon proper fccurity being given that they fhonld 
really be exported out of the empire. Thefe are 
perhaps the principal commodities with regard to 
which a union with the colonies might require 
fome confiderable change in the prefent fyftem of 
Britifli taxation. ’ 

What might be the amount of the revenue 
which this Cyftem of taxation extended to all the 
different provinces of the empire might produce, 
it mnft, no doubt, be altogether impoflible to 
afcertain with tolerable exa£lnefs. By means of 
this fyftem there is annually levied in Great 
Britain , upon lefs than eight millions of people, 
ntore than ten millions of revenue. Ireland 
contains more than two millions of people, and 
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according to the accounts laid before the congrefs, 
the twelve aflbciated provinces of America contain 
more than three. Thofe accounts, how'ever, may 
have .been exaggerated, in order, perhaps, either 
to encourage their own people, or to intimidate 
thofe of this country, and we fliall fuppofe there- 
fore that our North-American and Weft Indian 
colonies taken together contain no more than three 
millions ; or that the whole Britilh empire , in Eu- 
rope and America , contains no more than thirteen 
millions of inhabitants. If upon lefs than eight mil- 
lions of inhabitants this fyftem of taxation raifes a 
revenue of more than ten millions fterling; it ought 
upon thirteen millions of inhabitants to raife a re- 
venue of more than fixteen millions two hundred 
and fifty thoufand pounds fterling. From this re- 
venue, fuppofing that this fyftem could produce it, 
muft be dedu£ledy the revenue ufually railed in 
Ireland and the plantations for defraying the ex- 
penfe of their refpedlive civil governments. The 
expenfe of the civil and military eftablifhment of 
Ireland , together with the intereft of the public 
debt, amounts, at a medium of the two years 
which ended March 1775, to fomething lefs than 
feven hundred and fifty thoufand pounds a year. 
By a very exaft account of the revenue of the 
principal colonies of America and the Weft-Indies , 
it amounted, before the commencement of the 
prefent difturbances , to a hundred and forty-one 
thoufand eight hundred pounds. In this account, 
however, the revenue of Maryland, of North- 
Carolina and of all our late acquifitions both upon 
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the continent and in the iflands, is omitted , which 
may perhaps make a difference of thirty or 
forty thoufand pounds. For the fake of even 
numbers therefore, let us fuppofe that the re- 
venue neceffary for ' fupporting the civil go- 
vernment of Ireland and the plantations, may 
amount to a million. There would remain con- 
fequently a revenue of fifteen millions two hun- 
dred and fifty thoufand pounds, to be applied 
towards defraying the general expenfe of the 
empire, and towards paying the public debt. 
But if from the prefent revenue of Great Britain 
a million could in peaceable times be fpared to- 
wards the payment of that debt, fix millions two 
hundred and fifty thoufand pounds could very 
well be fpared from this improved revenue. 
This great finking fund too might be augmented 
every year by the intereft of the debt which had 
been difcharged the year before, and might in 
this manner increafe fo very rapidly , as to be 
fufficient in a few years to difcharge the whole 
debt, and thus to reftore completely the at pre- 
fent debilitated and langnifliing vigor of the 
empire. In the mean time the people might be 
relieved from fome of the moft burdenfome taxes; 
from . thofe which are impofed either upon the 
neceffaries of life, or upon the materials of ma- 
nufaflure. The laboring poor would thus be 
enabled to live better , to work cheaper , and to 
fend their goods cheaper to market. The cheap- 
nefs of their goods would increafe the demand 
for them , and confequently for the labor of 
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thofe who produced them. This increafe in the 
demand for labor, would both increafe the nunibers 
and improve the circumftances of the laboring poor. 
Their confumption would increafe, and together 
with it the revenue arifing from all thofe articles 
of their conlumption upon which the taxes might 
be allowed to remain. ' 

The revenue arifing from thisfyftem of taxation, 
however, might not immediately increafe in pro- 
portion to the number of people who w'ere fub- 
je6fed to it. Great indulgence would for fome time 
be due to thofe provinces of the empire which were 
thus fubje'fled to burdens to which they had not 
before been accufiomed, and even when the fame 
taxes came to be levied every where as exa£Uy 
as pollible , they would not every where produce 
a revenue proportioned to the numbers of the 
people. In a poor country the confumption ofthe 
principal commodities fiibjeil to the duties of 
cuAomsand excife is very ftnall; and in a thinly 
inhabited country the opportunities of fmuggling 
are very great. The confumption of malt liquors 
among the inferior ranks of people in Scotland is 
veryfmaH, and the excife upon malt, beer, and 
ale , produces lefs there than in England in propor- 
tion to the numbers of the people and the rate of 
the duties, which upon malt is different on account 
ofa ftipjxiftd differenceof quality i In thefe particular 
branches of thetexcife, there is not, 1 apprehend, 
much more fmuggling in the one country than 
in the other. The duties upon the diftillery, and 
the greater part of the duties of cuftoms , in 
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proportion to the numbers of people in the refpec- 
tive countries , produce lefs in Scotland than in 
England , not only on account of the fmaller cort- 
fumption of the taxed commodities , but of the 
much greater facility of fmuggling. In Ireland , the 
inferior ranks of people are Aill poorer than in 
Scotland , and many parts of the country are almoft 
as thinly inhabited. In Ireland, therefore, thecon- 
fumption of the taxed commodities m'ght, in pro- 
portion to the number of the people, be ftill lefs 
than in Scotland, and the facility of fmuggling 
nearly the fame. In America and the Weft-Indies 
the white people even of the lo^eft rank are in 
much better circumftances than thofe of the fame 
rank in England, and their confumption of all the 
luxuries in which they tifually indulge themfelves 
is probably much greater. The blacks, indeed, 
who make the greater part of the Inhabitants both 
of the fouthern colonies upon the continent and of 
the Weft-India iflands, as they are in a ftate of 
llavery, are, no doubt, in a worfe condition than 
the pooreft people either in Scotland or Ireland. 
We muft not, however, upon that account, 
imagine that they are worfe fed, or that .their 
confumption of articles which miglit be fubjaiSled 
to moderate duties, is lefs than that, even of the 
lower ranks of people in England. ^In order that 
they may work well, it is the int^reft pf their 
matter that they Ihould be fed well and kept in 
good heart, in the fame manner as it is h's hi* 
tereft that his working cattle fljould be fp. The 
blacks accordingly have almoft every where their 
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allowance of rum and of melaffe* or fpruce beer ,• 
in the fame manner as the white fervants; and 
this allowance would not probably be withdrawn , 
though thofe articles flionld be fubjeiled to mo- 
derate duties. The confumption of the taxed' 
commodities, therefore, in proportion to the 
number of inhabitants , would probably be as 
great in America and the Weft -Indies as in any 
part of the Britifli empire. The opportunities 
of fmuggling indeed , would be much greater ; 
America, in proportion to the extent of the 
country’, being much more thinly inhabited than 
either Scotland or Ireland. • If the revenue, 

' however, which is at prefent railed by the dif- 
ferent duties upon malt and malt liquors, were- to 
be levied by a Tingle duty upon malt, the oppor- 
tunity of fmuggling in the moft important branch 
of the excife would be almoft entirely taken 
away: And if the duties of cuftoms, inftead of 
being impofed upon almoft all the different articles 
of importation , were confined to a few of the moft 
general ufe and confumption , and if the levying 
of thofe duties were fubjeiled to the excife laws, 
the opportunity of fmuggling, though not fo 
entirely taken away, would be very much dimi- 
nifiied. In confequence of thofe two, apparently, 
very fimple and eafy alterations, the duties of 
cuftoms and excife might probably produce a 
revenue as great in proportion to the confump- 
tion of the moft thinly inhabited province, as 
they do at prefent in proportion to that of th9' 
moft populous, ' 
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The Americans, it has been faicl, indeed, have 
no gold or filver money; the interior commerce 
of the country being carried on by a paper cur- 
rency , and the gold and filver which occafionally, 
V come among them being all fent to great Britain 
in return for the commodifies which they receive 
from us. But without gold and filver, it is ad- 
ded , there is no poffibility of paying taxes. We 
already got all the gold and filver which they, 
have. How is it poflible to draw from them 
what they have not? , 

I'he prefent fcarcity of gold and filver money in 
America is not the effect of the poverty of that, 
country , or of the inability of the people there to 
purchafe rhofe metals. In a country where the 
wages of labor are fo much higher; and the price 
of provifions fo much lower than in England « 
the greater part of the people muft furely have 
wherewithal to purchafe a greater quantity , if it 
were either neceffary or convenient for them to 
do fo. The fcarcity of thofe metals therefore, muft 
be the effe£l of choice , and not of neceflity. 

It is for tranfai^ing either domeftic or foreign 
bufinefs, that gold and filver money is either 
necedary or convenient. 

The domeftic bufinefs of every country, it 
has been (liown in the fecond book of this In- 
quiry , may , at leaft in peaceable times , be tranf- 
afled by means of a paper currency , with 
nearly the fame degree of conveniency as by 
gold and filver money. It is convenient for 
the Americans, who could always employ with 
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profit in the improvement of their lands a greater 
Itock than they can eafily get, to fave as much as* 
poffible the expenfe of fo coftly an inftrnment of 
commerce as gold and filver, and rather to employe 
that part of their furplus produce which would bc' 
neceffary for purchafing thofe metals, in purchafing 
the inftruments of trade , the materials of clothing, 
feveral parts of houfehold furniture, and the iron- 
work necefiary for building and extending their 
fettlements and plantations, in purchafing, not 
dead flock , but a61ive and produflive flock. The' 
colony governments find it for their ipterefl to 
fupply the people with fuch a quantity of paper- 
money as is fully fufficient and generally more 
than fufficient for tranfa£ling their domeflic bufi- 
iiefs. Some of thofe governments , that of Penn- 
fylvania particularly , derive a revenue from lending 
this paper-money to their fubjeils at an intereft 
of fo much per cent. Others , like that of Maf- 
.fachufett’s Bay, advance upon extraordinary emer- 
gencies a paper-money of this kind for defraying 
the public expenfe , and afterwards , when it fuits 
the conveniency of the colony, redeem it at the 
depreciated value to which it gradually falls. In 
1747 * that colony paid, -in this manner, the 
greater part of its public debts, with the tenth 
part of the money for which its bills had been 
granted. It fuits the conveniency of the planters 
to fave the expenfe of employing gold and filver 
money in their domeflic tranfa 6 lions , and it fuits 

* See HiUchinfon's Hilt of Maflkchufett’s Bay , Vol. II.' 
fnge 43« , & feq. 
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the conveniency of the colony governments to 
fupply them with a medium, wliich, though at-? 
tended with fome very cuiiliderable difad vantages, 
enables them to fave that expenfe. The redundancy 
of paper-money neceffarily baniflies gold and Alver 
from tlie domeftic tranfa£iions of the colonies , 
for the fame reafon that it has baniflied thofe 
metals from the greater part of the domeftic tranf- 
adlions in Scotland; and in both countries it is 
not the poverty, but the enterprifing and pro- 
jeding fpirit of the people, their defire of em- 
ploying all the ftock which they can get as adive 
and produdive ftock, which has occafioned this 
redundancy of paper-money. 

In the exterior commerce which the different 
colonies carry on with Great Britain, gold and 
filver are more or lefs employed , exadly in pro- 
portion as they are more or lefs neceffary. Where 
thofe metals are not neceffary, they feldom ap- 
pear. Where they are neceffary, they are gene- 
rally found. 

In the commerce between Great Britain and 
the tobacco colonies, the Britilh goods are gene- 
rally advanced to the colonifts at a pretty long 
credit, and are afterwards paid for in tobacco, 
rated at a certain price. It is more convenient 
for the colonifts to pay in tobacco than in gold 
and filver. It ^voutd be more convenient for 
any merchant to pay for the goods which his 
correfpondents had fold to him in fome other fort 
of goods which he might happen to deal in, than 
in money. Such a merchant would have no 
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occafion to keep any part of his (lock by him un- 
employed, and in ready money, for anfwering 
occafional demands. He could have, at all times, 
a larger quantity of goods in his lliop or warehoufe , 
and he could deal to a greater extent. But itfeldom 
happens to be convenient for all the correfpondents, 
of a merchant to receive payment for the goods 
which they fell to him , in goods df fome other 
kind which he happens to deal in. The Britifli 
merchants who trade to Virginia and Maryland 
happen to be a particular fet of correfpondents, to 
whom it is more convenient to receive payment 
for the goods which they fell to thofe colonies in 
tobacco than in gold and filver. They expert to 
make a profit by the fale of the tobacco. They 
could make none by that of the gold and filver. 
Gold and filver, therefore, v®ry feldom appear in the 
commerce between Great Britain and the tobacco 
colonies. Maryland and Virginia have as little 
occafion for thofe metals in their foreign as in 
their domefiic commerce. They are faid, ac- 
cordingly, to have lefs gold and filver money 
than any other colonies in America. They are 
reckoned , however , as thriving , and confe- 
quently as rich, as any of their neighbours. 

In the northern colonies, Pennfylvania , New 
York, New Jerfey; the four governments of ^ 
New England, &c. the value of their own pro- 
duce which they export to Great Britain is not 
equal to that of the manufactures which they 
import for their own ufe , and for that of fome 
of the other colonies to which they are the 
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carriers. A balance, therefore, muft be paid to the 
Mother country in gold and ’filver , and this 
balance they generally find. 

In the fugar colonies the value of the produce 
annually exported to Great Britain is much 
greater than that of all the goods imported from 
thence. If the fugar and rum annually fent to 
the mother country were paid for in thofe colo- 
nies, Great Britain would be obliged to fend out 
every year a very large balance in money , and 
the trade to the Weft Indies would, by a certain 
fpecies of politicians , be conlidered as extremely 
difadvantageous. But it fo happens, that many of 
the principal proprietors of the fugar plantations 
refide in Great Britain. Their rents are remitted 
to them in. fugar and rum, the produce of their 
eftates. The fugar and rum which the Weft 
India merchants purchafe in thofe colonies upon 
their own account, are not equal in value to the 
goods which they annually fell there. A balance 
therefore muft neceffarily be paid to them in gold 
and filver, and this balance too is generally 
found. 

The difficulty and irregularity of payment 
from the different colonies to Great Britain , have 
not been at all in proportion to the greatnefs or 
fmallnefs of the balances which were refpe£lively 
due from them. Payments have in general been 
more regular from the northern than from the 
tobacco colonies, though the former have gene- 
rally paid a pretty large balance in money , while 
the latter have either paid no balance , or a much 
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fmaller one. TTie difficulty of getting payment 
from our different fugar colonies has been greater 
or lefs in proportion, not fo much to the extent 
of the balances refpetHively due from them , as to 
the quantity of uncultivated land which they 
contained; that is, to the greater or fmaller 
temptation which the planters have been under of 
over-trading, or of undertaking the fettlement 
and plantation of greater quantities of wafte land 
than fuited the extent of their capitals. The returns 
from the great ifland of Jamaica, where there is 
ffill much uncultivated land, have, upon this 
account, been in general more irregular and un- 
certain, than thole from the fmaller iflands of 
Barbadoes, Antigua, and St. Chriflophers , which 
have for thefe many years been completely culti- 
vated, and have, upon that account , afforded lefs 
field for the fpeculations of the planter. The new 
acquifitions of Grenada, Tobago, St. Vincents, 
and Dominica, have opened a new field for fpe- 
cnlations of this kind ; and the returns from thofe 
iflands have of late been as irregular and uncertain 
as thofe from the great ifland of Jamaica. 

It is not, therefore, the poverty of the colo- 
nies which occafions , in the greater part of them , 
the prefent fcarcity of gold and filver money. 
Their great demand for aflive and produilive 
flock makes it convenient for them to have as 
little dead flock as poflible; and difpofes them 
-upon that account to content themfelves with a 
cheaper, though lefs commodious inftrument of 
commerce than gold smd filver. They are 
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thereby enabled to convert the value of that gold 
and filver into the inftruments of trade, into the 
materials of clothing, into houfehold furniture, and 
into the iron work neceflary for building and 
extending theirfettlements and plantations. In thofe 
branches of bufinefs which cannot be tranfadled 
without gold and filver money , it appears , that 
they can always find the neceflary quantity of 
thofe metals, and ifthey frequently do not find if, 
their failure is generally the effeil, not of their 
neceflary poverty, but of their unneceflary and 
exceflive enterprife. It is not becaufe they are poor 
that their payments are irregular and uncertain ; but 
becaufe they are too eager to become exceflively 
'rich. Though all that part of the produce of the 
colony taxes , which was over and above what 
was neceflary for defraying the expenfe of their 
own civil and military efiablifliments were to be 
remitted to Great Britain in gold and filver, the 
colonies have abundantly wherewithal to purchafe 
the requilite quantity of thofe metals. They would 
in this cafe be obliged, indeed, to exchange a 
part of their furplus produce, with which they 
now purchafe a£live and produdive flock, for 
dead flock. In tranfa^Iing their ^domeflic buli- 
nefs they would be obliged to employ a 
inflead of a cheap inflrument of commerce; and 
the expenfe of purchafing this coflly inflrument 
might damp fomewhat the vivacity and ardor 
of their exceflive enterprife in the improvement 
ofland. It might not, however, be neceflary to 
remit any part of the American revenue in gold ; 
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and filver. It might be remitted in bills drawn 
upon and accepted by particular merchants or 
companies in Great Britain , to whom a part 
of the furplus produce of America had been 
configned, who would pay into the treafury the 
American revenue in money , after having them- 
felves received the value of it in goods ; and the 
whole bufinefs might frequently be tranfafted 
without exporting a fingle ounce of gold or hlver 
from America. 

It is not contrary to juftice that both Ireland 
and America fliould contribute towards the diC- 
charge of the public debt of Great Britain. 
That debt has been contradled in the fnpport of 
the government cftablilhed by the Revolution , a 
government to which the proteflants of Ireland 
owe, not only the whole authority which they 
at prefent enjoy in their own country, but every 
fecurity which they polTefs for their liberty, their 
property, and their religion; a government to 
which feveral of the colonies of America owe 
their prefent charters , and confequently their 
prefent conftitmion, and to which all the colo- 
nies of America owe the liberty, fecurity, and 
pronerty whioh they have ever hnce enjoyed. 
Tlifr public debt has been contra^Ied in the 
defence, not of Great Britain alone, but of all 
the different provinces of the empire ; the im- 
menfe debt contra£led in tlie late war in parti- 
cular, and a great part of that contra6led in the 
war before, were both properly «ontra£led in 
defence of America. 

By 
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By a union with Great Britain , Ireland would 
gain, befides the freedom of trade, other advan- 
tages much more important , and which would 
much more than compenfate any increafe of 
taxes that might accompany that union. By the 
union with England , the middling and inferior 
ranks of people in Scotland gained a complete 
deliverance from the power of an ariftocracy 
which had always before opprelfed them. By a 
union with Great Britain , the greater part of thfe 
people of all ranks in Ireland would gain afi 
equally complete deliverance from a much more 
opprelTive ariftocracy; an ariftocracy not found- 
ed, like that of Scotland in the natural and 
refpeflable diftin£lions of birth and fortune ; but 
in the molt odious of all diftinflions, thofe of 
religious and political prejudices ; diftin<Qions 
which, more than any other,. animate both the 
infolence of the opprelfors and the hatred and 
indignation of the opprelfed, and which com- 
monly render the inhabitants of the fame coun- 
try more hoftile to one another than thofe of 
different countries ever are. Without a union 
with Great Britain , the inhabitants of Ireland are 
not likely for many ages to Confider themfelvei 
as one people. 

No opprelfive ariftocracy has ever prevailed in 
the colonies. Even they , however , would , in 
point of happinefs and tranquillity, gain confider- 
ably by a union with Great Britain. It would , 
at leaftj deliver them from thofe rancorous and 
virulent factions vvhich are infeparable from 
IV. of N. 4, 24 
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fmall democracies , and which have fo frequently- 
divided the affe£lions of their people, and dif- 
turbed the tranquillity of their governments , in 
their form fo nearly democratical. In the cafe of a 
total feparation from Great Britain , which, unlefs 
prevented by a union of this kind , feems very- 
likely to take place, thofe faflions would be ten 
times more virulent than ever. Before the com- 
mencement of the prefent difturbances, the coercive 
power of the mother -country had always been 
able to reftrain thofe fadlions frorn breaking out 
into any thing worfe than grofs brutality and 
infult. If that coercive power were entirely taken 
away , tliey would probably foon break out into 
open violence and blood/lied. In all great countries 
which are united under one uniform government, 
the fpirit of party commonly prevails lefs in the 
remote provinces than in the centre of the em- 
pire. The diftance of thofe provinces from the 
capital , from the principal feat of the great 
fcramble of fadion and ambition, makes them 
enter lefs into the views of any of the contending 
parties , and renders them more indifferent and 
impartial fpedators of the condud of all. The 
fpirit of party prevails lefs in Scotland than in 
England. In the cafe of a union it would probably 
prevail lefs in Ireland than in Scotland, and the 
colonies would probably foqn enjoy a degree of 
concord and unanimity at prefent unknown in 
any part of the Britilh empire. Both Ireland and 
the colonies , indeed , would be fubjeded to heavier 
taxes than any which they, at prefent pay. In 
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confequence, however, of a diligent and faithful 
application of the public revenue towards the 
difcharge of the national debt , the greater part of 
thofe taxes might not be of long continuance, 
and the public revenue of Great Britain might 
foon be reduced to what was neceflary for main- 
taining a moderate peace eftablifliment. 

The territorial acquifitions of the Eaft India 
company, the undoubted right of the crowh, 
that is , of the hate and people of Great Britain , 
might be rendered another fource of revenue 
more abundant, perhaps, than all thofe already 
mentioned. Thofe countries are reprefented as 
more fertile , more extenfive ; and in proportion 
to their extent, much richer and more populous 
than Great Britain. In order to draw a great 
revenue from them , it would not probably be 
neceffary, to introduce any new fyftem of taxa- 
tion into countries which are already fufficiently 
and more than fufficiently taxed. It might per- 
haps, be more proper to lighten, than toaggravate, 
the burden of thofe unfortunate countries, and to 
endeavour to draw a revenue from them , not by 
impofing new taxes , but by preventing the 
embezzlement and mifapplication of the greater 
part of thofe which they already pay. 

If it fliould be found impradlicable for Great 
Britain to draw any confiderable augmentation of 
revenue from any of the refources above men- 
tioned j the only refource which can remain to 
her is a diminution of her expenfe. In the mode of 
ce^edUng, and in that of expending the public 
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revenue , though in both there may be ftill room 
for improvement , Great Britain Teems to be at 
lead as oeconomical as any of her neighbours. 
The military ellablifliment which Ihe maintains 
for her own defence in time of peace , is more 
moderate than that of any European date which 
’ can pretend to rival her either in wealth or in 
power. None of thofe articles, therefore, feem 
to admit of any conhderable redudion of expenfe. 
The expenfe of the peace edablifliment of the 
colonies was , before the commencement of the 
prefent didurbances, very conhderable, and is an 
expenfe which may, and if no revenue can be 
drawn from them , ought certainly to be faved 
altogether. This condant expenfe in time of peace, 
though very great , is inhgnihcant in comparifon 
with what the defence of the colonies has cod 
us in time of war. The lad war, which was 
undertaken altogether on account of the colonies, 
cod Great Britain, it has already been obferved, 
upwards of ninety millions. The Spanifli war of 
1739 was principally undertaken on their account, 
in w hich , and in the French war that was the 
confequence of it. Great Britain fpent upwards of 
forty millions, a great part of which ought judly 
to be charged to the colonies. In thofe two wars 
the colonies cod Great Britain much more than 
double the fum which' the national debt amounted 
to before the commencement of the fird of them. 
Had it not been for thofe wars that debt might , 
and probably would by this time, have been 
completely paid; and had it not been for the 
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colonies, the former of thofe wars might not, 
and the latter certainly vvouM not have been un- 
dertaken. It was becanfe the colonies were fnppofed 
to be provinces of the Briti/h empire, that this 
expenfe was laid out upon them. But countries 
which contribute neither revenue nor military 
force towards the fupport of the empire, cannot 
be confulered as provinces. They may perhaps 
be coriftdered as appendages, as a fort of Tplendid 
and fliowy equipage of the empire. But if the 
empire can no longer fupport the expenfe of keeping 
up this equipage , it ougiit certainly to lay it 
down; and if it cannot raife its revenue in pro- 
portion to its expenfe, it ought, at lead, to 
accommodate its expenfe to its revenue. If the 
colonies, notwithftanding their refufal to fubmit 
to Britifli taxes, are Bill to be confidered as pro- 
vinces of the BritiQi empire, their defence in fome 
future war may coft Great Britain as great an 
expenfe as it ever has done in any former war. 
The rulers of Great Britain have, for more tlun 
a century p.ifl , amufed the people with the ima- 
gination that they pofTeffed a great empire on the 
well fide of the Atlantic. This empire, however, 
has hitherto exifled in imagination only. It has 
hitherto been, not an empire, but the projedl of 
an empire; not a gold mine, but the projeel of a 
gold mine; a projeil which has colt, which con- 
tinues to coft, and which, if purfued in the fame 
way as it has been hitherto , is likely td coft , 
immenfe expenfe, without being likely to bring 
any profit; for the effects of the monopoly of the 
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colony trade, it has been fliown , are to the 
great body of the people , mere lofs inftead of 
profit. It is furely now time that our rulers (hould 
either realize this golden dream, in which they 
have been indulging themfelves, perhaps, as well 
as the people; or, that they fliould awake from 
it themfelves , and endeavour to awaken the people. 
If the proje£l cannot be completed , it ought to 
be given up. If any of the provinces of the Britifli 
empire cannot be made to contribute towards the 
fupport of the whole empire , it is furely time 
that Great Britain fhould free herfelf from the 
expenfe of defending thofe provinces in time of 
war, and of fupporting any part of their civil or 
military eftablifiiments in time of peace , and en- 
deavour to accommodate her future views and 
defigns to the real mediocrity of her circum- 
Aarices. 
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the price of animal food, reduces 
that of vegetables, 3*2. 
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uigricutturt , by whom and how 
praftifed under feudal govern- 
ment, 11.100. Its operations notfo 
much intended to increafe, as to 
direA, the fertility of nature, 
144. Has been the caufe of the 
profperity of the Britifh colonies 
in America, 149. The profits of, 
^exaggerated by proje£tors , I63. 
• On equal terms, is naturally pre- 
ferred to trade, 11S8. Artificers 
neceifary to the carrying it on , 
IS9. Was not attended to by the 
Northern dellroyers of the Roman 
.empire, 173. The ancient policy 
of Europe unfavorable to , 190. 
Was promoted by the commerce 
and mahufa£hires of towns , izz. 
The wealth ariilng from , more 
folid and durable, than that which 
proceeds from commerce, 229. 

Is not encouraged by 

the bounty on the exportation of 
corn. III. 16. 'Why the proper bu- 
lincfs ofncw companies, 181. The 
prefent agricultural fyftem of poli- 
tical ceconomy adopted in France, 
defcribed , 269- Is difcouraged 
by reltrifiions and prohibitions in 
trade , 283. Is favored beyond 
manufafturcs , in China, 296. 
And in Indoftan , 299. Does not 
require fo extenfive a market as 
raanufaQures , 301. To check 
manufafhires, in order to pro- 
mote agriculnire, falfe policy, 307- 

Landlords ought to be 

encouraged to cultivate part of 
their own land, IV. 179. 
Ahitvulti , the tax in Spain fo called, 
explained and confidered, IV. 290. 
The ruin of the Spanifh manufac- 
tures attributed to this tax , 291. 


AUhtnftt , the number of , not tie 
efficient caufe of dninkennefs , 
II. 142. 3337 

AUeditU rights, miftaken for feudal 
rights , II. 214. The introduc- 
tion of the feudal law tended to 
moderate the authority of the 
allodial lords, 216. 

Amhajftdtrs , the firft motive of their 
appointment, IV. 17. 

Amtrica, why labor is dearer in 
North America than in England, 

I. 109. Great increafe of popu- 
lation there , 106. Common rate 
of interell there, 140. Is anew 
market for the produce of its own 
lilver mines, 316. The firil.ac. 
counts of the two empires of Peru 
and Mexico , greatly exaggerated, 
317. Improving ftatc of the 
Spanifli colonies, 318. 

Account of the paper cur- 
rency of the Kritifh colonies, 

II. 87. Caufe of the rapid prof- 
perity of the Britifh colonies 
there , 149. Why manufadures 
for dillant fale have never been 
ellablifhed there, 170. Its fpeedy 
improvement owing to alfiflance 
from foreign capitals, 172. The 
purchafe and improvement of un- 
cultivated lands , the moft profi- 
table employment of capitals, 
224. Commercial alterations pro- 
duced by the difeovery of, 261. 

..But two civilized nations found 
on the whole continent, 262. The 
wealth of the North American 
colonies increafed, though the 
balance of trade continued againll 
them, 343. 

Madeira wine, howintroj 

duced there , III. 6. Uiftorica 
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review of the European fetcie- 
ments in , 97- Of Spain , iii. 
Of Holland, llfi. Of France, 
117. Of Britain, II9. Eccleliaf- 
, tical government in the feveral 
European colonies, 123. Fifli a 
principal article of trade from 
North America to Spain , Portu. 
gal, and the Mediterranean, 129. 
Naval ftores to Britain, 131. 
Little credit due to the policy of 
Europe from the fuccefs of tlte 
colonies, 146. .The difeovery 
and colonization of, how far ad- 
vantageous to Europe, 149. And 
to America , 207. The colonies 
in, governed by a fpirit of mo- 
nopoly, 2ld. The interell of the 
confumcr in Britain facrificed to 
that of the producer, by the fyftem 
of colonization , 266. 

Americ*, plan for extending the 
Britifh fyftem of taxation overall 
the provinces of, IV. 3Si. The 
qneftion how the Americans could 
pay taxes without Ipecie , confl- 
dered , 361. Ought in jiifticc to 
contribute to difeharge the public 
debt of Great Britain , 368. Ex- 
• pcdiency of their union with Bri- 

tain, 369. The Britifh empire 
there, a mere projecl, 373- 

Amfterdtm , agio of the bank of , 
explained, II. 310. Occafion of its 
eftablifliment , 312. Advantages 
attending payments there, 221. 
Kate demanded for keeping money 
there, 31S. Prices at which bul- 
lion and coin are received, 3(7, 
Kate. Th's bank, the great ware- 
houfe of Europe for bullion , 320. 
Demands upon , how made and 
anfwered, 321. “yhe agio of. 


how kept at a medium rate , 323. 
The treafure of, whether all 
preferred in its repofitories , 
ibid. The amount of its treafure 
only to be conjeclured , 329. Fee's 
paid to the bank for tranfaQing 
biilinefs , ibid. 

Annuitiei for terms of years, and 
for lives, in the Britifh fin.inces, 
hift0ric.1l account of, IV. 320. 

Apothecdriei , the profit on their 
drugs unjnftly ftigmatized as exor- 
bitant, I. 1 71. 

Apfrenticejhif , the nature and in- 
tention of this bond fervitude ex- 
plained , I. lyy. The limitations 
impofed on various trades, as to 
the number of apprentices, 1S4. 
The ftatiite of apprenticefhip in 
England, 186. Apprenticefliips 
in France and Scotland, i8r. 
General remarks on the tendency 
and operation of long appren- 
ticefliips , lES. 

The ftatute of, ought 

to be repealed, II. 297. 

Arabs, th^ir manner of fupportiiig 
war. III. 3 1 1. 

Army, three different ways by which 
a nation may maintain one iu a 
diftaiit country, II. 249- 

Standing, diftinftion between 

and a militia , III. 322. Hifto- 
rical review of, 327. The Ma- 
cedonian army , ibid. Carthagi- 
nian army , 328. Roman army , 
329. Is alone able to perpetuaK 
the civilization of a country , 334- 
Is the fpeedieft engine for civiliz- 
ing a barbarous country , ibid.^ 
Under what circumftances danger- 
ous to, and under wfiat, favorable 
to li^lerty, 336. 
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A.tijicerf, prohibited by law from 
going to foreign coimiries. III. 25i. 
Ediiling abre^d , and not rcuirn- 
ing on notice, expofed to out- 
lawry , 263. Sec Manufaltures. 

Afdrukal, his army greatly improved 
by difcipline. III. 328. How de- 
feated , 329. 

jijfembly, houfes of, in the Britifh 
colonies, the conllitutional free- 
dom of fhown. III. 14c. 

Ajjitntt contract, IV. 38. 

AJJizt of bread and ale , remarks 
on that fiatnte, 1. 279. 2S6. 

Augufiu! , emperor, emancipates 
the flaves of Vedins Folliol for , 
l^s cruelty. III. I4y. 

B. 

SalAtict of annual produce and con- 
ftimption explained , II. 342. May 
be in favor of a nation , when 
the balance of trade isagainilit, 

343. 

Balance of trade, no certain crite- 
rion to determine on which fide 
it turns between two countries , 
II. 304. The current dofirine of, 
on which moll regulations of trade 
are founded, abfurd, 327. If 
even , by the exchange of their 
native commodities , both Tides 
may be gainers, 328. How the 
balance would ftand , if native 
commodities on one fide , were 
paid with foreign commodities on 
the other, 329. How the balance 
Hands when commodities are pur- 
chafed with gold and lilver, 331. 
The ruin of countries often pre- 
difted from the detftrine of an 
unfavorable balance of trade, 34i- 


Banki, great increafe of trade in 
Scotland, fince the efiablillimcnt 
of them in the principal towns, 
II. 36. Their ufual courfe ofbu- 
finefs , 38. Coiifequences of their 
iiluing too much paper, 43. Ne- 
cefiary caution for feme time ob- 
ferved by them with regard to 
giving credit to their cuftomers, 
50. Limits of the advances they 
may prudently make ta traders , 
54. How injured by the praftice 
of drawing and redr.iwing bills , 
61. Hiftory of the h.yt bank , 65. 
Hifiory of the bank of England , 
73> The nature and public ad- 
vantage of banks conlidercd, 77- 
Bankers might carry on their bu- 
finels with kfs paper , 82. Ef- 
fefts of the optional claufes in 
the Scots notes , 86. 

Origin of their eftablifh- 

meut, II. 312. Bank money ex- 
plained, 313. Of England, the 
,conduff of, in regard to the 
coinage , 329. 

Joint flock companies why 

well adapted to the trade of bank- 
ing, IV. 55.57. A doubtful quef- 
tinn whether the government of 
Great Britain is equal to tire ma- 
nagement of the Bank to profit , 
152. 

Bankers , the credit of their notes 
how eflablifhcd , II. 28. The na- 
ture of the banking bufinels ex- 
plained, 29. 38. The multiplica- 
tion and competition of bankers 
under proper regulation , of fer- 
vice to public credit, 92. 

Baretti, Mr. his account of the quan- 
tity of Portugal gold fent weekly 
to England, III. 77. 
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Barcat, feudal, their power con- 
traflei, by the grant of munici- 
pal privileges, II. isr. Their ex- 
tenfive authority, 115. Hou thcy 
loll their authority over their vaf. 
fals , II*. And the power to dif- 
turb their country , ill. 

Barter , the exchange of one com- 
modity for another, the propcn- 
fity to , of extenfive operation , 
and peculiar to man , I. 10. Is 
not fufficient to carry on the mu- 
tual intercourfe of mankind , 33. 
See Cammeree. 

Batavi.t, caufes of the profperity of 
the Dutch fetcicment there. III. 
214. 

Beaver fltins , review of the policy 
ufed in the trade for. III. 160. 

Bief, cheaper now in London than 
in the reign of James I. I. 23^. 
Compared with the prices of wheat 
at the correfponding times, 235. 

Benejices, eccIeCaftical , the tenure 
of, why rendered fecure, IV. 1 1 9. 
The power of collating to , how 
taken from the Pope, in England 
and France , 129. General equa- 
lity of, among the Pteibyterians, 
138. Good cii'ecls of this equality, 
U9. 

Bengal, to what circumllances its 
early improvement in agriculture 
and maniifa^tires was owing, I. 
31. Prefent mifcrallc Hate of the 
country, no. Remarks on the 
high rates of intereft there , 143. 

Oppreffive condufi of the 

Englifh there to fiiit their traje 
in opium. III. 12s. Why more 
remarkable for the exportation of 
manqfafiures than of grain, 301. 


Bane, brief hiftory of the republic 
of, II. lOD. 

Ellablilhment of the refor- 
mation there , IV. 132. Applica- 
tion of the revenue of the Catho- 
lic clergy, 144. Derives arevemic 
from the intereft of its treafutc, 
lt4. 

Bitle •/ Exchange, pnnCluality in the 
^payment of, how feciired, II. S8. 
The pernicious praflice of draw- 
ing and redrawing explained, 49. 
The arts made ufe of to difguife 
, this mutual tralHc in bills, 63, 
Birth, fuperiority of, how it lon- 
fers refpea and authority. III. 34'- 
Bi/kop! , the ancient mole of el.ft- 
iiig them, and how altered , IV. 
III. 129. 

Bed}, natural and political, analogy 
between , III. 285. 

Bohemia, account of the tax there cn 
theinduftryof artificers, IV. 143- 
Bounty on the exportation of cOrn , 
the tendency of tliis meafure ex- 
amined , I. 303. 

Bounties, why given in commerce, 

II. 266. On exportation , the po- 
licy of granting them confidered, 

III. 10. On the exportation of 
corn , 12. This bounty inipafs 
tsvo taxes on the people. It. Evil 
tendency of this bounty , 13. The 
bounty only beneficial to the ex- 
porter, and importer, is. JMo- 
tives of the country gentlemen in 
granting the bounty, itjrf. A trade 
which requires a bounty, necef- 
farily a lofing trade, 28. Tonnage 
bounties to thefifheries confidered, 
30. Account of the white-herring 
fiftiery, 36. Remarks on other 
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bomuics, 37. A review of the 
principles on which they are ge- 
nerally granted, i38. Thofe 
granted on American produce 
founded on millaken policy , S4:. 
How they affeff thecoiiITimcr, 16^. 

Bourdcaux , why a town of great 
trade , II. 102. ^ 

Brafl, grew to be a powerful co- 
lony under neglect , III. 113. The 
Dutch invaders expelled by the 
Portugueze colonills, 114. Com- 
puted number of inhabitants there, 
iiid. The trade of the principal 
provinces opprelfed by the Por- 
tugticze, lay.' 

Bread, its relative value with but- 
cher’s meat compared, I, 230. 23s. 

Brm'ery, reafons for transferring the 
taxes on, to the malt, IV. 

Bridget, how to be erefled and 
maintained , IV. 3. 

Britain , Great, evidences that labor 
is fuiSciently paid for there , I. 

111. The price of provilions 
nearly the fame in moll places , 

112. Great variations in the price 
of labor, 113. Vegetables im- 
ported from Flanders in the lall 
century, iis. Hiltorical account 

the alterations intereftof money 
has undergone, 133. Double in- 
tcrcll deemed a reafonable mcr- 
cMiitile profit, 148. 

In what refpefls 

the carrying trade is advant.t- 
gcous to , II. Its. Appears to 
enjoy more of the carrying trade 
of Europe, than it really has, 
161. Is the only country of Eu- 
rope in which the obligatioja of 
purveyance is abolidied, 1S8. Its 
funds for the fupport of foreign 


E X. 

wars inquired into, 251. Why 
never likely to be much affefltd 
by the free importation of Irifh 
cattle , 279. Nor fait provifions , 
2S1. Could be little affected by 
the importation of foreign corn , 
ibid. The policy of the com- 
mercial reftraints on- the trade 
with France examined, 303. The 
trade with France might he more 
advantageous to each country then 
that with any other, 339. 

Why one of die 

licheft countries in Europe, while 
Spain and Portugal are among 
the pooreft. III. 69. Review of 
her American colonics , 119. The 
trade of her colonies, how regu- 
lated , 127. Diilinclion between 
enumerated and uon-enumcrated 
commodities , explained , ibid. 
Reitrains.manufaclures in America, 
134. Indulgences granted to the 
colonies, 137. Conftitiitional free- 
dom of her colony government, 
140. The fugar colonies of, worfe 
governed than thofe of France, 
143. Difadvaiitages rcfulting from 
retaining the exclufive trade of 
t.ibarco with Maryland and Vir- 
ginia , 1S6. 'I he navigation aft 
has increafeil the colony trade , 
at the expenfe of many other bran- 
ches of foreign trade , T150. The 
advantage of the colony trade 
climated, 166 . A gradual relaxa- 
tion of the exclufive trade , re- 
commended, 17?. Events which 
have concurred to prevent the ill 
efifefts of the lots of the colony 
trade , >76. The natural good ef- 
fefts of the colony trade, more 
titan counterbalance the bad 
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tffccis "of the monopoly, iSo. To 
maintain a monopoly , the prin- 
cipal end of the dominion aflunied 
over the colonies , I 90 . Has de- 
rived nothing but lofs from this 
dominion , 193 . Is perhaps the 
only ftate which has only increaf- 
cd its expenfcs by extending its 
empire , lOO. The conftitution of, 
would have been completed by 
admitting of American reprefen- 
tation , :oy. Review of the ad- 
miniilration of the Baft India 
company , 219. Intereft of the 
confumer facriheed to that of the 
producer in railing an empire in 
America, 366 . 

Britain , Gnat , the annual reve- 
nue of, compared with its annual 
rents and interell of capital lloclc, 
IV. lyp. The land-tax of, con- 
lidered, 163. Tithes, ISJ. Win- 
dow tax, 199. Stamp duties , 
23C. 230. Poll taxes in the reign 
of William III. 237. The uni- 
formity of taxation in, favorable 
to internal trade, 291. The fyf- 
tem of taxation in , compared 
with that in France, 300. Ac- 
count of the unfunded debt of, 
312. Funded debt , 313. Aggre- 
gate and general funds, 317. 
Sinking fond , 319. Annuities for 
terms of years and for lives , 330. 
Perpetual annuities the belt trans- 
ferable ftock , 324- The reduc- 
tion of the public debts during 
peace, bears no proportion to their 
accumulation during war , 319. 
The trade with the tobacco colo- 
nies , how carried on , witbont 
the intervention of fpecie , 363. 
The trade with the fugareelouies 


explained, 363. Ireland and Ame- 
rica ought in jultice to contribute 
toward the difeharge of her pub- 
lic debts , 363 . How the tern- 
torial acquiiitions of the Fail India 
company might be rendered a 
fource of revenue, 371. If no 
fueh aliillancc can be obtained , 
her only refource pointed out, 
ibid. 

Bnllion , the money of the great 
mercantile republic, II, 234. See 
Goid and Silver. 

Burglit, free, the origin of, II. 194. 
To what sircumitances they owed 
their corporate jurifdiSious , 196. 
Why admitted to fend rcprefeii- 
tatives to parliament, 200. Are 
allowed to protect refugees from 
the country , 201. 

Burn , Dr. bis obfervations on the 
lasvs relating to the fettlement of 
the poor, I. 213. 217. 

Butcher' f meat , no where a nccef* 
fary of life , IV. 230. 

c. 

Calviniftt, origin of that feCt, IV. 
134. Their principles of church 
government, 136. 

Cameren, Mr. of Lochiel, exercifed, 
within thirty years iince, a cri- 
minal jurifdiClion over his own 
tenants, II. 313. 

Canada, the French colony there* 
long under the government of an 
excluiive company , III. 117. But 
improved fpeedily after the dilTo- 
lution of the company, 118. 

Canals, navigable, the advantages 
of , L 239 - How to be made and 
Jtaaintaiaed , (V. S. That of 
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languedoc.the fupport of, how le- 
ciired, (S. May be fuccifsfuUy ma- 
naged by joint flock companies, y6. 

Caiilillen , Mr. remarks on his ac- 
count of the c.trnings of the la- 
boring poor, I. 102. 

Capr of Good Hope, caufes of the 
profperity of the Dutch i'cule- 
nient there. III. 223. 

Capital, in trade, explained, and 
how employed, II. y. Diflinguifli- 
ed into circulating and Axed ca- 
pitals , 6. Charafleriftic of A.xed 
capitals, lO. The feveral kinds 
of fixed capitals fpccified , ibid. 
Charatleriflic of circulating capi- 
tals, and the feveral kinds of , ii. 
Fixed^apitals fupported by thofe 
which are circulating, 12. Circu'aC- 
ingcapitals how fupported, 13. In- 
tention of a fixed capital, 19. The 
expenfe of maintaining the fixed 
and circulatingcapitals illuflrated, 
21, Money, as an article of cir- 
culating capital, confldered, 22. 
Money, no meafiire of capital, 
27. What quantity of induflry 
any capital can employ, 34- Ca- 
pitals, how far they may be ex- 
tended by paper credit, 94- Mult 
alway.s be replaced with profit by 
the annual produce of land, and 
labor, 97. The proportion be- 
tween capit.al and revenue, regu- 
lates the proportion between in- 
duftry and idlenefs , 104. How 
it is increafed or diminifhed, lOf. 
National evidences of the increafe 
of, iiy. In what inftances pri- 
vate expenfes contribute to en- 
large the national capital, 120. 
The increafe of, reduces profit, by 
Gomyttition , 130. The dififefent 


ways of employing a capital , 138. 
How replaced to the different 
claffes of traders , 142. That em- 
ployed in agriculture puts into 
motion a greater quantity of pro- 
diittive labor, than any equal ca- 
pital employed in maiiuf.<flures , 
I4y> That of a manuraefurcr. 
fliuuld rclide within the country, 
147. The operation of capitals 
employed in agriculture , manu- 
fafhircs, and foreign trade , com- 
pared, 148. The profperity of a 
country depends on the due pro- 
portion of its capital applied to 
thefe three grand objefls, lyr. 
Different returns of capitals em- 
ployed in foreign trade, lyy. Is 
rather employed on . agriculture 
than in trade and manufaflures , 
on equal terms , iS3. Is rather 
employed in manufaflures than 
in foreign trade, 171. The na- 
tural progrefs of the employment 
of, 172. Acquired by trade , is 
very precarious until realized by 
the cultivation and improvement 
of land , 228. The employment 
of, in the different fpecies of 
trade, how determined , 270. 

Capitation taxes, the nature of, 
confldered , IV. In Eng- 

land, 237. In France, 238. 

Caniagt , land and water, com- 
pared, I. 28. Water carriage 
contributes to improve arts and 
induflry, in all countries where 
it can bd ufed , 29. 228. 323. 

Land , how facilitated and 

reduced in price, by public works, 
IV. 4- 

Carrying trade , the nature and ope- 
ration of, examined, !!■ if<. iIs 
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the fymptom , but not the caufc, 
of national wealth , and hence 
points out the two richift coun- 
tries in Europe, ISI. Trades 
may appear to be carrying tra- 
des , which are notfo, ibid. The 
difadvantapes of, to individuals, 
I'O. Tlie Dutch, how excluded 
from being the carriers to Great 
Britain, iSS. Drawbacks of du- 
ties originally granted for the en- 
couragement of. III. 7. 

Cdrthaginian army , its fuperiority 
over Che Roman army, accounted 
for. III. 328. 

Cattle, and torn, their value com- 
pared , in the different ftages of 
agriculture , I. 230. The price 
of, reduced by artificial graffes , 
234. To what height the price 
of cattle may rife in an improv- 

, ing country , 344. The raifmg a 
itock of, neceffary for the fupply 
of manure to farms , 34?. Cattle 
muft bear a good price to be well 
fed , 34fi. The price of, rifes in 
Scotland in confequence of tlie 
union with Kn;.^and, 34S. Great 
multiplication of European cattle 
in America, 349. Are killed in 
fume countries, merely for the 
fake of the hides and tallow , 

_ Sfit. The market for thefe arti- 
cles more extenfive than for the 
carcafe, 362. This market fome- 
times brought nearer home by the 
ellablifbment of manufactures, 
ibid. How the extenlion of cul- 
tivation raifes the price of animal 
food, 382. 

CeritU is perhaps the only commo- 
dity more expenCve to tranfport 
by f«a than by land, IT. 279. 


Great Britain never likely to be 
much aifetled by the free impor- 
tation of Irifh cattle , ibid. 

Certificate! , pariOi, the laws relat- 
ing to , with obfervations on 
them , I. 21S. 

Child, Sir JoCah , his obfervation 
on trading companies, IV. 2?. 

Children , riches unfavorable to the 
produtlion, and extreme poverty 
to the railing, of them, I. I2C, 
The mortality ftill greater among 
thofe maintained by charity, I2t. 

China , to what the early improve- 
ment in arts and indufiry there 
was owing, I. 31. Concurrent 
tefiimonies of the mifery of the 
lower ranks of the Chinefe, lOS. 
Is not however a declining coun- 
try, 109. High rate of intereft 
of money there, 14?. The price 
of labor there , lower than in the 
greater part of Europe, 322. Great 
ftate afliimed by the grandees , 
323. Silver the moft profitable 
article to fend thither, Wid. The 
proportional value of gold to 
filver, how rated there, 331. 
The value of gold and filver much 
higher there than in any part of 
Europe, 37fi. 

Agriculture favored there, 

beyond manufactures , III. 295. 
Foreign trade not favored there , 
297. Extenfion of the home-mar- 
ket , 298. 

■ ■ Great attention paid to 

the roads there , IV. 12. In what 
the principal revenue of the fo- 
vereign coniiBs , 18?. The re- 
renut of, partly raifed in kind^ 
18($. 
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Church, the richer the church, the 
poorer the ftatc , IV. 1 44. Amount 
of the revenue of the church of 
Scotiaml, 145. The revenue of 
the church heavier taxed in Pruf- 
fia, than lay proprietors, ISO. 
The nature and eft'eft of tithes 
confidered, 18.4. 

Circtddtion , the dangerous prafHcc 
of railing money by , explained , 
II. 19. In trattick , the two dif. 
ferenc branches of, confidered, 79. 

Citiei , circuraflances which contri- 
buted to their opulence , II. 202. 
Thufe of Italy the firil that rofe 
to confequence , 203. The com- 
merce and manufaflures of , have 
sccafioned the improvement and 
cultivation of the country , 222. 

- CUrgj , a fupply of, provided for, 
by public and private foundations 
for their education, I. 202. Cu- 
rates worfe paid than many me- 
chanics, 203. 

Of an eflablifhed religion , 

why unfuccelsful againil the tea- 
chers of a new religion , IV. 102. 
Why they perfecute their adver- 
faries , 103. The zeal of the in. 
ferior clergy of the church of 
c Rome, how kept alive, 104. 

Utility of ecclciiaftical eilablifh- 
ments, 107. How connefled with 
the civil magiftrate, toS. Unfafe 
for the civil magiftrate to differ 
Tviththem, 116. Mull be managed 
without violence, 119. Of the 
church of Rome, one great army 
cantoned over Europe , 121. Their 
power fimilar to that of the tem- 
poral barons , during the feudal 
rnonkifli ages, 123. IIow the 
power of the Romifh clergy 


declined, 126. Evils attending 
allowing pariflies to ele£l their 
own iniiiiSers, !3^. 

Clttlung , mere picnri'ul tf an food, 
in uncultivated countries, I. 242. 
The .materials for, the firlt arti- 
cles rude nations hate to offer, 2S3. 

Ce.rl, mu!l cener.illy l e cheaper than 
wood to gam the preference for 
full, I. 2C9. The price of, how 
reduced, 2CI. 

The exportation of, fubjefled 

to a duty higher than the prime 
coil of, at the pit. III. 26i. 

The cheapefl of all fuel , IV. 

247. The tax on , abfurdly regu- 
lated, 248. 

Ctal mines, their different degrees 
of fertility, I. 2S3. When fer- 
tile, are fometimes unprofitable- 
by fituation , 249. The propor- 
tion of rent generally paid for , 
2d2. 

The machinery neceffary to , 

expenlive, II. 7. 

C$ttl trade from Newcaflle to Lon- 
don , employs more fihipping than 
all the other carrying trade of 
England, II. lyS. 

Ctchin China, remarks on the prin- 
cipal articles of cultivation there, 
I. 244. 

Ctin, (lamped, the origin, and 
peculiar advantages of, in com- 
merce, I. 38. The different fpe- 

^ cies of, in different ages and conn- 
tries, 39. Caufes of the altera- 
tions in the value of, 40. 47. to. 
How the llaiidard coin of different 
nations came to be of different 
metals, y?. A reform in thfe 
Englifh coinage fuggelled , 67. 
Silvet, eojifequences attending the 
debafenmet 
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4ebafell)eiit t>h 304- Coinage of 
France and Britain, examined, 
31?. Why coin is privately melt- 
ed down , 333- The mint chiefly 
employed to keep up the quantity 
thus diminiflied, 334- A duty to 
pay the coinage would perferve 
money from being melted or coun- 
terfeited, 33?- Standard of the 
gold coin in France, 336. How 
a feignorage on coin would operate, 
HiJ. A tax upon coinage is advanc- 
ed by every body, and finally paid 
by nobody, 340. A revenue loft, 
by government defraying the ex< 
penfe of coinage, ikid. Amount 
of the annual coinage before the 
late reformation of the gold coin, 

341. The law for the encourage- 
ment of, founded on prejudice, 

342. 

Offi, Confequences of mifing the 
denomination of, as an expedient 
to facilitate payment of public 
debts , IV. 343. Adulteration of, 
348. 

Ctlhirl, Mr. the policy of his com- 
mercial regulations difputed, II. 
392. 111. 369. Hisebarafter, III. 
268. 

Ccllegtt, caufe of the depreciation 
of their money rents inquired 
into, I. ?l. 

The endowments of, from 

whence they generally arife, IV. 
?9. Whether they have in ge- 
neral anfwered the purpofe of 
their inftitutioiis 60. Thcfe endow- 
ments have diminiihed the necef- 
iity of application in the teachers, 
61. The privileges of graduates 
byrefidence, and charitable foun- 
dation of Ccbolariliips , injurious 

W. Oj N. 1 . 


to collegiate education , 64. Oif- 
cipline of, 6S. 

CMtrj and coal-heavers , their high 
earnings accounted for, I. i?9. 

Ctlsniti , new, the natural progrefs 
of, I. 140. 

Modern, the commercial 

advantages derived from them , 
II. 367. 

' Ancient , on what principles 
founded III. 91. Grecian colonies 
not retained under fubjeftion to 
the parent ftates , 93. Oiftinftion 
between the Roman and Greek 
colonies, 9?. Circumftance that 
led to the eftabliftiment of Euro- 
pean colonies in the Eaft Indies 
and America, 96. The Eaft 
Indies difeovered by Vafeo d« 
Gama , 97. The W eft Indies dif- 
covered by Columbus 98. Gold 
the objeft of the firft Spanifh en- 
terprifes there , 103. And of thofe 
of all other European nations, 
106. Caufes of the profperity of 
new colonies, 107. Rapid progrels 
of the ancient Greek colonies, 
109. The Roman colonies flow 
in im’provemeiit, 110. The re- 
motenefs of America and the 
Weft Indies , greatly in favor of 
the European colonies there , ill. 
Review of the Briiifli American 
colonies , I19. Expenfe of the 
civil eftablifhments in Britifh 
America, i3i. EccleQaftital go- 
vernment, 133. General view of 
the reftraints laid upon the trade 
of the European colonies , 124. 
The trade of the Britifh colonies, 
how regulated , 126. The dif- 
ferent kinds of non-enumetated 

a5 
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commodities fpecif ed> 127. Enu- 
merated commodities , 131. ReC- 
ttaiots upon their manufaOures, 
134. Indulgences granted them 
by Britain, 137. Were free in 
eeery other refpeft except as to 
their foreign trade, 140. Little 
credit due to the policy of Europe 
from the fucrefs of the colonies , 
146. Throve by the diforder and 
injuftice of the Euro]iean govern- 
ments, 147. Have contributed to 
augment the induihy of all the 
countries of Europe, ito. £x- 
clufivc privileges of trade , a dead 
weight upon all thefe exertions 
both in Europe and America, IS2. 
Have in general been a foutce of 
cxpenfe inftead of revenue to (heir 
mother countries, ir4< Have 
only benefited tl)eir mother coun- 
tries by the exclufive trade car- 
ried on witfi them, ISt. Confe- 
guencet of the neyigation ail, 
IS8. The advanuge Of the colony 
trade to Britain eftimated, 16$. 
A gradual relaxation of the ex- 
cluiive commerce, recommended , 
17s. Events which have pre- 
vented Britain from fcnilBly feel- 
ing the lols of the colony trade, 
17$. The eSeils of the colony 
trade , and the monopoly of that 
trade, diftiuguiflied , 178- To 
maintain a monopoly, the prin- 
cipal end of the dominion Great 
Britain alTnmes over the colonies, 
ISO. Aniouat of the ordinary 
peace eftabliniment of , itui. The 
two late wars Britain fullained , 
colony wars , to flipport a mono, 
poly, isi. Two modes by which 
they might be taxed , Their 


aOcmblies not likely to lax them, 
itid. Taxes by parliamentary re- 
requilitiun, as little likely to be 
railed , IS7. Reprefentatives of, 
might be admitted into the Bri- 
tiih parliament with good eii’eil, 
202. Anfwer to objellions againB 
American reprefentation, 2or. 
The interefi of the conlumcr in 
Britain , facrificed to that of tlie 
producer, in railing an empire in 
America, 206. 

Ctlumiuj, the motive that led to 
his difeovery of America, III. 97. 
Why he gave the names of In- 
dies to the iflands he difeovered, 
SS. His triumphal exhibition .of 
their produtlions , loi. 

CtlumtlU, his iuftruflion for fen- 
cing a kitchen-garden , I. 238. 
Advifes the planting of vineyards, 

139. 

Commtrtt , the different common 
llandards or mediums made ufe 
of to facilitate the exchange of 
commodities , in the early llages 
of, I. 34. Origin of money, 3 S. 
Definition of the term value , 42. 

Treaties of, though ad- 
vantageous to the merchants and 
manufaflurers of the favored 
country, neceflarily difadvantage . 
ous to thofe of the favoring 
country, HI. 73. TranOation of 
the commercial treaty between 
England and Portugal concluded 
in 1703, Jby Mr. Methuen, 74. 
Refiraints laid upon the European 
colonies in America, 124. The 
prefent fplendor of the mercan- 
tile fyftem , owing to the difeo- 
very and colonization of America. 
208. Review of the plan by which 
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St ptopofes to enrich a country, 
C'4. The intcreft of the confu- 
tner constantly facrificed to that 
of the producer , a64. See Agri- 
tulturt , Bankt , Capital , manti- 
faClurei, MerckaiU, Mtatj, Sttcit 
Tradt , &c. 

Ctmmtdities , the batter of , infuf> 
ficient for the mutual fiipply of 
the wants of mankind, L 3^ 
Metals found to be the bell me- 
dium to facilitate the exchange 
of, 2^ Labor an invariable Stand- 
ard for the Value of, 4^ Real 
and nominal prices of, ''diSlin- 
guiStied , 49. The component 
parts of the prices of, explained 
and illustrated, The natural, 
and market prices of, distinguish- 
ed , and how regulated , 8^ The 
ordinary proportion between the 
Value of any two commodities , 
not neceSTarily the fame as be- 
tween the quantities of them com- 
monly in the market, 331. The 
price of rude produce, how af- 
felled by the advance of wealth 
end improvement) 34Q- 

• Foreign » are primarily 

purchafed with the produce of 
domestic industry, II. When 
advantageouQy exported in a rude 
Slate , even by a foreign capital , 
I7I. The quantity of, in every 
country, naturally regulated by 
the demand, ago. Wealth in 
goods , and in money , compared, 
&4^- exportation of, to a pro- 
per market, aJwiays attended with 
more profit than chat of gold and 
Silver , ayq. The natural advan- 
tages of coantriqt in particular 


produaions , fottaetilSies not poC 
fible to Struggle against . 277. 

Campany , mercantile , incapable of 
confulting their true iucerells when 
they become fovereigns. 111. aa8. 
An exclusive company , a public 
nuifance, 234- 

Trading, how firSl formed, 

rV. ^ Regulated, and joint Slock* 
companies , diftinguiShed , ikid. 
Regulated companies in Great 
Britain, fpecified, ad. Are ufelefs, 
22. The constant view of fuch 
companies , 2 ^ Forts and garri- 
fons , why never maintained by 
regulated companies, 2^ The 
nature of joint Stock companies 
explained , ^ 5^ A monopoly 
neceSTary to enable a joint Slock 
company to carry on a foreign 
trade, il. What kind of joint 
Rock companies need no exclusive 
privileges, SS* Joint Stock com- 
panies, why well adapted to the 
trade of banking, Ikid, The trade 
of insurance may be carried on fuc- 
ccfsSully bya joint Slock company, 
Alfo inland navigations , and 
the supply of water to a great 
city , ibid. Ill fucceR of joint 
Rock companies in other under- 
takings, S8. 

Campetitim, the eSell of, id the 
porchafe of commodities , I. 84» 
Among the venders , ^ 133. 

Caneordat , In France , its objeR , 
IV. 12». 

CangTtft , American , itt Rrength 
owing to the important charac- 
ters it confers on the members 
of it , III. 203. 

Cmvtrftaa price, in the payment of 
lentsinScotlaDd, explained, 1.284* 
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Ctffer, the ftandard meafure of 
value among the ancient Romans, 
I, jT. Is no legal tender in Eng- 
land, ’ 

Ctri, the largeft quadruped on the 
ifland of St. Domingo, defcribed, 
HI. 22. 

Ccrn, the raifing of, hi different 
countries, not fubjefl to the fame 
degree of livalOiip as manubc- 


307. Chronological table of the 
prices of, 398. 

C«r» , The lead profitable article of 
grosvth in the Britifh Weft In- 
dian colonies, II. I8t. The ref- 
traints formerly laid upon the trade 
of, unfavorable to the cultiva. 
tion of land , 190. The free im- 
portatiod of, could little afilitt 
the farmers of Great Britain, a8i. 
— The policy of the bounty on the 


tures , I. II. Is the bell ftandard 
for referved rents, 51. The price 
of, how regulated, ^ The price 
of, the beft ftandard for com- 
paring the different values of par- 
ticular commodities at different 
times and places , 5^. The thtee 
component parts in the price of. 
Is dearer in Scotland than 
in England, IH- Its value com- 
pared with that of butchers' meat, 
in the different periods of agri- 
cultore, W *3^ Compared 
with filvet, i77r Circumftances 
in a hifterical view of the prices 
of corn , that have mifled wri- 
ters in treating of the value of 
iilver at different periods , a8». 
Is always a more accurate mea- 
fiite of value , than any other com- 
modity, 023. Why dearer in 
great towns than in the country, 
a97. Why dearer in fome rich 
commercial countries , as Holland 
and Genoa, apS. Rofe in its 
nominal price on the difeovery 
ofthe American mines, 300. And 
in confequence of the civil war 
under king Charles E 30^. And 
in confequence of the bounty on 
the exportation of , 303 • Ten- 
dency of the bounty examined. 


exportation of, examined. III. ^ 
The reduflion in the price of corn, 
not produced by the bounty , 
Tillage not encouraged by the 
bounty, The money price 

of, regulates that of all other 
home-made commqdities , 17. 

Illuftration , ^ III effeffs of the 
bounty, ^ Motives of the coun- 
try gentlemen in granting the 
bounty, The natural value 
of corn not to be altered by al- 
tering the money price , ^ The 
four feveral branches of the com 
trade fpecified , ^ The inland 
dealer, for his own intereft will 
not raife the price of corn higher 
than the fcarcity of the feafon 
requires, if fd. Corn a commodity 
the leaft liable to be monopolized, 
4Z. The inland dealers in corn 
too numerous and difperfed to 
form a general combination , ^ 
Dearths never artificial, but when 
government interferes improperly 
to prevent them , ^ The free- 
dom of the com trade, the beft 
fecurity againft a famine, 46. 
Old Englifh ftatute to prohibit the 
.corn trade, ^ Confcquences of 
farmers being forced to become 
. corn dealers, ,49. The ulc of corn 
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dealers, to the farmers , 5^ The 
prohibitory ftatute againft the corn 
trade foftened , But ftill' un- 
der the inHuenee of popular pre- 
judices, ^ The average quan- 
tity of corn imported and export- 
ed , compared with the confump- 
tiou and annual produce , 
Tendency of a free importation 
«f corn , The home market 
the molt important one for corn , 
itid. Duties payable on the 
importation of grain , before 
13 Geo. ni. ^ »»fe. The 
impropriety of the ftatute M 
Car. n. for regulating the impor- 
tation of wheat, confdled by die 
rufpcnfioii of its execution , by 
temporary flatiites, ^ The 
home-market indireflly fupplied 
1>y the exportation of corn , iHd. 
How a liberal fyllem of free ex- 
portation, andimportation, among 
all nations, would operate, ^ 
The laws concerning corn , firoi- 
lar to thofe relating to religion, 
<7- The home market fupplied 
■by the carrying trade , iHd. The 
fyllem of laws connected with the 
ellablilhment of the bounty, un- 
cleferving of praife , ^ Remarks 
on the flatute II Geo. III. 70- 
CttpoTMtitHr , tendency of the exclu- 
iive privileges of, on trade, L 
93- 184. By what authority erec. 
ted, 191. The advanuges cor- 
porations derive from the fiir- 
rounding country, 193. Check 
the operations of competition , 
198. Their internal regulations, 
combinations againll the public, 
ioo. Are injurious, even to the 
members of them, :oi. The 


laws of , oblhmft the free 
circulation of hibor, from one 
employment to another, sii. 

, the origin of, II. 19%, ■ 
Are exempted by their privileges 
from the power of the feudal 
barons , 1^ The European Ball 
India companies difadvantageolis 
to the eallern commerce , 

The exclufive privileges of cor. 
porations ought to be dellroyed , 
297. 

Cptt 4 rert , in Scotland , their fitua- , 
tion deferibed , L 17^ Are cheap 
manufacturers of llockings , isi. 
The diminution of, in England, 
confldered , 3 34. 

CtvuMrd, character of, IV. 99. 

Crtdit. See P^per-money. 

Ctuzudet to the Holy Land, favor- 
ably to the revival of commerce, 

II. 103. 

Currency of {lates,remarks on, II. 311. 

Cuficmi , the motives and tendency 
of drawbacks from the duties of, 

III. I; The revenue of Che cuf- 
toms increafed by drawbacks , ^ 

Occaflon of firll irapoling the 

duties of, jIV. Origin of 
thofe duties, 134- Three ancient 
branches of, 433. Drawbacksof, 
£37. Are regulated according to 
the metcantile fyllem, a38. Frauds 
praClifed to obtain drawbacks and 
bounties, 539. The duties of, 
in many inllances uneertain , Mi. 
Improvement of , fuggelled , ads. 
Computation of the expenfe of 
collecting them , S83. 

D. 

Dairy , the bufinefs of, generally 
cauied on as a Brve.all , L ^33. 
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Cireumftaaces which impede or 
promote the attention to it, 
Englifh and Sicotch dairies, 3<7- 

pnHuke, the navigation of that river 
why of little ufe to the interior 
parts of the country from whence 
it flows, I. 3». 

P*vrnMt , Dr. his objeflions to the 
transferring the duties on beer to 
the mall, confidcred, IV. ^ 76 . 

PedrtJti , never caufed by combina- 
tions among the dealers in. corn, 
hut by fome general calamity , 
III. The free cnercife of the 
corn trade the belt palliative 
againft the inconveniencies of a 
dearth , yy. Corn dealers the brft 
friends to the people at fucii 

. feafons, 12^ 

Dctt / , public , the origin of, tra- 
ced . IV. 306. Are accelerated by 
the expenfes attending war , 308. 
Account of the unfunded debt of 
Great Britain , 312: The funded 
debt, 3^ Aggregatt and gene- 
ral funds, 317. Sinking fund, 
3ip. 317. Annuities for terms of 
years , and for lives , 320. The 
reduftion of, during peace, bears 
no proportion to its accumulation 
during war, 329. The plea of 
the intereft being no burden to 
yhe nation, confidered, 337. Are 
feldom fairly paid when aocumn- 
lated to a ceruin degree, 343. 
iVlight eafily be difeharged , by 
extending the Erietih fyftem of 
taxation pver all the provinces 
of the empire, 360. Ireland and 
America ought to contribute to 
difebarge the publip debts of 
, Britain , 3d8, 


Deeitr , Sir Matthew , his obihrva, 
tion on the accumulation of taxes, 
IV. a46. His propofal fortranf- 
ferring all taxes to the confumer, 
by annual payments, confidered, 
2SL 

Demduit, though the increafe of, 
may at firft raife the price of 
goods, it never fails to reduce 
it afterward, IV. 43. 

Dtnmuk , account of the fettlements 
of, in the Well Indies, III. ltd, 

DUmtnd$, the mines of, not al- 
ways worth working for , I. 270, 

Difciflint , the great importance oT, 
in war. III. 323. Iiiftances, 327,&c. 

PiverJitnj f public, their political 
ufe, IV. tiy. 

Duningo, St. miftaken by Colutn- 
bus for a part of the Ball Indies, 
III. 98. Its principal produc- 
tions, 99. Tha natives foon 
ftripped of all their gold , 102. 
Hifiorical view of the French 
colony there, r i8. 

Dumfday book , the intention of 
that compilation , IV, 179. 

DtrUni , ancient, where the colo- 
nies of, fettled. III. 92. 

DTdmatic exhibitions , the political 
ufe of, IV. 1 15. 

Dtngy*cki, in commerce, explained, 
II. 266, 

The motives to , and ten- 

dency of, explained , 111. i. On 
wines , currants , and wrought 
filks, ^ On tobacco nod fiigar, I: 
On whies, particularly confidered, 
^ Were originally granted to 
encourage the carrying trade , 7: 
The revenue of the cuftoms in- 
yreafed by them , 8. Drawback* 
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allowed in favor of the colonies, 

. OSi 

Drugt, regulations of their impor- 
tation and exportation , III. 2S7- 
Drunienneft , the motive to this 
vice inquired into, II. 334. 

Dutch, their fettlements in America 
(low in improvement becaufe 
under the government of an ex- 
clofive company , III. H6. Their 
Eait India trade checked by mo- 
nopoly , 213. Meafnres taken by, 
to fecure the monopoly of the 
fpice trade , aay. See Htlltnd. 

E. 

■ f 

E*fi India, reprefentation of the 
miferable (late of the provinces 
of, under the Englifh govern- 
ment there, T no. Hillorical 
view of the European trade with 
thofe countries, 319. Rice coun- 
tries more populous and rich than 
corn countries , 321. The real 
price of labor lower in China 
and Indoftan , than in the greater 
part of Europe , 3-^- Gold and 
Clvcr the moil profitable commo- 
dities to carry thither , 323. The 
proportional value of gold to (liver, 
how rated there, 330- ^ 

great extenflon of for- 
eign commerce by the difeove^'y 
of a pafTage to,.. round the Cfipe 
of Good Hope , I^. 261. Hiifo- 
rical review oi^^he intercourfe 
with , 263. Elfeft of the annual 

fj 

exportation of (liver to, from 
Europe , 2<4. The trade with , 
chiefly carried on by excliidve 
companies , III. 2i4. Ten'JHifcy 
of their monopolies, 217. 
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Eufi India, company, a monopoly 
againft the very nation in which 
it is erefted , III. 216. The ope- 
’’'ration ‘of fudh a company in m 
• poor , and in a rich country , 
compared, ais. That country 
whofe capital in dot large enough 
to tend to foch a diftant trade 
ought not to engage in it , 222. 
The mereailtile habits of trading 
companies render them incapable 
of confulting their true intereHsj 
when they become fovereigns , 

228. The 'genius of the admittif. 
(ration of the Ertglifh company 

229. Subordinate praflicee of their 

agents and clerks , 230. The bad 
conduff of agents in India owing 
to their fituation, 233- Such an 
exclnOve company a miifance in 
every refpcfl, 234. - 

' • I ■ 

— brief review of their 

< hiftory, IV. Their privileges 
invaded, qi. A rival company 
formed , 4^ The two companies 
united, 44. Are infeaed by the 
, fpirit of war and conquell , 45. 

Agreements between the company 
■■‘And government, ibid. Inter- 
ference of government in their 
(•territorial admihiflration, 48- 
1' Andin the dirctlion at home, ibid. 
- Why unfit to govern a great em- 
pire, 49. Their fovereign and 
commercial charaaers incompa- 
tible, .154: (he territorial 

'acqulfltions of, might be tendered 
a fhaice df revenue,' 371. 

Edinimtgk, its prefent (hare of trade 
owing to the renieval of the court 
and parliament, II. t04. 
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KducMhn, the principal caufe of 
the various talents obfervable in 
different men , I. 34. 

“■ ' thofe parts of, for svbich 
there, arc no public inlli.tutions , 

: generally the beft taught, IV. 67. 
In univerfities a view of, jj. Of 
travelling for, ^ Oourie of, 

. jn the republics of ancient Greece, 
81. In ancient Rome, ikU. The 
• ancient teachers fuperior to thofe 
in modern times, 8& Public in- 
, ftitution injurious to good educa- 
tion,^ Inquiry how far the 
puWio ought to attend to the 
education of the people , ^ The 
different opportunities of educa. 
tion in the different ranks of the 
people, 9^ The advantages of 
a proper attention in the ftate to 
the education of the people, 100. 1 
Egypt, the firll country in which 
agrioulturc and manufaftures ap- 
pear to have been cultivated, I. 30. 

agriculture was greatly favor. 

ed there. III. 258. Was long 
the granary, of the Roman em- 
pirg , 301. 

Mjtamatt, aftion of,, in England , 
■when invented, and its opera- 
tion, II. , .. - ,1 

EmploymcMti , the advantages and 
difadvantages of the different 
kinds of , in the fame neighbour- 
hood , continually tend to, equa- 
lity , I^ ict. . The differences or 
’ inequalities among , fpgoified , 
tta. The eonilancy or precariouf- 
ne& of, influences the rate of 
wages , IS7. 

England , the dates of its feveral 
fpecies of coinage, filver, gold, 
and copper, I. ^ Why labor 


i 


is cheaper there, than in North 
America , lot. The rate of po- 
pulation in both countries com- 
pared, 106. 

England , the produce and labor of, 
have gradually intreafcd from the 
earliell accounts in hiftory, 
while writers are reprefenting 
the country as rapidly declining, 
II. IIS. Enumeration of obilruc- 
tions and calamities which the 
profpcrity of the country has fur- 
mounted, Circuniftnnces that 
favor commerce and manufac- 
tures , 32S. Laws in favor of 
agriculture,^. Why formerly 
unable to carry on foreign wars 
of long duration , 2S7. Why the 
commerce with France has been 
fubjeffed to fo many difcouragc- 
n*uts, 339. Foundation of the 
enmity between thcfe countries, 
2 jIL Tranllation of the commer- 
cial treaty concluded in 1703 , 
with Portugal, III. 7^ Inquiry 
into the value of the trade with 
Portugal , ^ Might procure 
fluid without the Portugal trade , 
Confequenoes of fecuring the 
colony trade by the navigation 
aft, IS8. 

Engr,ging. See Fartfialling. 

Entail/, the law of, prevents the 
' divifion of land by alienation , 
ft', 174. Intention of, 17s.'. 

Eurtpe, gencraj^reyiew of the feveral 
. nations of, as to^their improve. 

^ meat flnee the difeovery of Arne- 
rica, L 11^ 

the two richeil countries in , 

enjoy the greateft ihares of the 
carrying trade, II. I5I. 
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Burtft , inquiry into the advantages 
derived by , from the difcovery 
and colonization of America, 
III. 149. The particular advan- 
tages derived by each colonizing 
country, And by others 

which have no colonies , a 09 . 

Kxchtngt , the operation of, in the 
commercial intercourfeof different 
countries, IL asd. The courfe 
of, an uncertain criterion of the 
balance of trade between two 
countries, 3oy. Is generally in 
fovor of thofe countries which 
pay in bank money , againft thofe 
which pay in common currency , 
tad. 

Xxcife, the principal objeflsof, IV. 
354 . The duties of, more clear 
and dillinfl than the culloms, adt. 
Affefts only a few articles of the 
molt general confumption , ada. 
The excife fcheme of Sir Robert 
Walpole defended, ad?. The 
excife upon home-made ferment- 
ed and fpirituous liquors , the 
moft produfHve , adp- Espenfe 
of levying excife duties computed, 
384. The larva of, more vexa. 
tious than thofe of the cuftonis , 
389 . 

Mxerciee , military , alteration in , 
produced by the invention of fire 
arms , III. 332.. . 

Hxftnf 4 t, private, how they in- 
fluence the national capital, II. 
lao. The advantage of bellowing 
them on durable commodities , 
laa. 

txport trade, the principles of, 
explained, II. 159. When rude 
produce may be advautageoudy 
exported, even by a foreign 


B .X. 

capital . n%. Why encouraged 
by European nations, add. By 
wh.at means promoted, add. The 
motives to , and tendency of, 
drawbacks of duties , III. I, The 
grant of bounties on, conlldered, 
10. Exportation of the materials 
of manufachires , review of the 
rellraints and prohibitions of^ 343. 

F. 

Faith, articles of, how regulated 
by the civil magiilrate , IV. 1 17- 

Familiet , feldom remain on large 
ellates for many generations in 
commercial countries, II. mi. , 

Famint. See Dearth. 

Farmers of land , the feveral arti- 
cles that compofe their gain dif- 
tinguifhed, E 80. Require more 
knowledge and experience than 
the generality of manufaflurers , 
19 d. 

in what their capitals 

confift, II. 7. 

the great quantity of pro. 

duClive labor put into motion by 
their capitals , 144. Artificers 
necelfary to them , id9. Their 
fituation better in England than 
in any other part of Europe, 
l8d. Labor under great difadvan- 
tages every where, 189. Origin 
of long, leafes of farms , aac- 
Are a clafs of men lead fubjeft 
to the wretched fpirit of mono- 
poly , aSL 

were forced , by old ftatu- 

tes , to become the only dealers 
in com , III. 49. Could not fell 
corn cheaper than any other com 
merchant , 5^ Could feldom fill 
it fo cheap, 5^ The culture eC 
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land ob(lrii£led by this divifion of 
their capitals, 53. The ufe of 
corn dealers to the farmers , il- 
how they contribute to the an- 
nual produflion of the land, ac- 
cording to the French agricul- 
tural fyftem of political (econo- 
my, 270. 

Farwserx of the public revenue, their 
character, IV. 29<. 32c. 

TeudMl government, raiferable {late 
of the occupiers of land under , 
II. 22. Trade and intereft of 
money under, loi. Feudal chiefs, 
thair power, 174- Slaves , their 
fituation, 176, Tenures of land, 
182. Taxation, 183. Original 
poverty and fervile (late of the 
trade fmen in towns, 192. Immu- 
nities feldom granted but for va- 
luable conliderations, 193. Origin 
of free burghs, 194. The power 
of the barons reduced by munici- 
pal privileges, 197. The caufe 
and effeil of ancient hofpitality, 
201. Extenflve power of the an> 
cient barons, 203. Was not 
edablifhed in England until the 
Norman conqucll, ’iO'j. Was fi- 
lently fubverted by manufaHures 
and (iommerce, 207. 

wars , how fupported , III. 
313^ Military exercifes not well 
attended to , under , 318. Stand, 
ing armies gradually introduced 
to fiipply the place of the feudal 
militia, 332. 

— account of the cafualties 

or taxes under , IV. 223. Reve- 
nues under , how enjoyed by the 
great landholders , 304. 


Fi»rt , public , in Scotland . thd na> 
ture of the inlUtution explained , 

L ^ 

F»»« , for the renewal of leafes , 
the motive for exaOing them , 
and their tendency , IV. 173. 

Fire arms, alteration in the art of 
war, effelled by the invention of, 
III. 323. 337. The invention of, 
favorable to the extenlion of ci- 
vilization, 338. 

Fijh, the component parts of the 
price of, explained, L 77. The 
multiplication of, at raarhet, by 
human induRry, both limited and 
uncertain, 370. How an increafe 
of demand raifet the price of fifh, 
371. * 

FiJhttUt, obfervations on the ton. 
nage bounties granted to , HI. ^ 
To the herring fifhery , 31. The 
boat filhery ruined by this boun- 

ty, 34. ** 

Flanders, the ancient commercial 
profperity of, perpetuated by the 
folid improvements of agriculture, 
II. 229. 

FUx, the component parts of the 

. price of, explained , I. 76. 

Fleetrxtcd, bifhop, remarks on his 
Chronicon Pretiofuni, I. 283. 289. 

FUut, the component parts of the 
price of, explained, I. 

Feed, will always purchafe as much 
labor as it can maintain on the 
fpot , L 227. Bread and butchers’ 
meat compared, 230.235. Is the 
original fource of every other 
production, 237. The abundance 
of, conftitutes the principal part 
of the riches of the world , and 
gives the principal value to many 
other kinds of riches, 272. 
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and engroffing , the po- there, Why the commerce 

pular fear of, like the fufpicions with England has been fubjetfett 

of witchcraft , III. SS. to difcouragements , 3 |^ Fuun- 

F.rt» . when necelTary for the pro- dation of the enmity between thefc 
te£iion of commerce , IV. iS. countries , 2^1. 

France , fluctuations io the legal prince , Remarks concerning the 


rate of intereft for money there, 
during the courfe of the prefent 
century, 1 . 127. Remarks on the 
trade aijd riches of, 123 . The 
nature of apprenticefliips there, 
1 ST. The propriety of reflrain. 
ing the planting of vineyards , 
examined , I. Variations in 

the price of grain there, 2S2. 
The money price of labor has 
funk gradually with the money 
price of corn , 3 1,. 

— Foundation of the Mifll- 

iippi feheme , II. ^ Little trade 
or imluftry to be found in the 
parliament towns of, 102. De. 
feriptiott of the clafs of farmers 
called metayers , 182. Laws re- 
lating to the tenure of land , 187 , 
Services formerly exafled beflde 
I rent, iHd. The taille , what , 
and its operation in checking the 
cultivation of land , 1 83 . Origin 
of the magiflrates and councils of 
cities, 199. No dire^ legal en- 
couragement given to agriculture, 
237 . Ill policy of M. Colbert’s 
commercial regulations , 293 . 

Trench goods heavily taxed in 
Great Britain , . 301 , The com- 
mercial intercourfebetweenFrance 
and England now chiefly car- 
ried on by fmugglers, 302. The 
, policy of the commercial reitraiuts 
between France and Britain, con- 
(iitercd, 303. State of tite coinage 


feigiiorage on coin. III. 84. Stand- 
ard of the gold coin thire , ^ 
The trade of the French colonies, 
how regulated, 137. The govern- 
ment of the colonies condu.i'tcd 
with moderation , 142. The fugar 
colonies of, better governed than 
thofc of Britain, l43. The kingdom 
of, how taxed, 198. The members , 
of the league, fought more, in 
defence of their own importance, 
than for any other caufe , 204. 
The prefent agricultural fyIlem o?J 
political oeconomy adapted by 
philofophers there , deferibed, 
22a . , 

- ■ Under what direclion the 
funds for the repair of the roads 
are placed , IV. 10. General ftate 
of the roads, it. The univerfi- 
ties badly governed , ^ Remarks 
on the management of the par- 
liaments of, 120. Meafurestaken 
in , to reduce the posver of the , 
clergy , 129. Accounts of the 
mode of reflifying the inequali. 
ties of the predial taille in the 
generality of Montauban, 1S2. 
The perfonal taille explained , 
313 . The inequalities in , how 
remedied, aiy. How the perfonal 
taille difconragescultivation, 217, 
The Vingtieme, 220. Stamp du- 
ties and the controle, 226. 229. 
The capitation tax, how rated, ’ 
330 . Reftraints upon the interipr 
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trade of the country by the local 
Tariety of the revenue laws , 292. 
The duties on tobacco and fait , 
how levied , 297. The different 
fources of revenue in, 29S. How 
the finances of, might be reform, 
ed , 299- The French fyflem of 
taxation compared with that in 
Britain , 3CX>. The nature of ton- 
tines explained, :;22. Ellinxate 
of the whole national debt of, 323. 

Frugality , generally a predoniinau 
ing principle in human nature , 
II. HI. 

Fuller's c.arth, the exportation of, 
why prohibited. III. 2y4. 

Fundi, BritiOi, brief hillorical view 
of, IV. 3t2. Operation of, poli. 
tically conlidered, 333. The prac- 
tice of funding has gtadually en- 
feebled every ftate that has adopt- 
ed it, 340. 

G. 

Gama, Vafeo de , the firfl European 
who difenvered a naval track to 
the Eaft Indies, III. 97- 

Gardening , the gains from , dif- 
ftinguifhed into the component 
parts, I. 81. Not a profitable 
employment, 237. 

Gems. See Stenet. 

General fund, in the Britifh finan- 
ces, explained, IV. 3>7. 

Cenea , why corn is dear in the ter- 

. ritory of, I. 298. 

Clafgew , the trade of, doubled in 
fifteen years , by erecting banks 
there , II. 3d. Why a city of 
greater trade than Edinburgh, 104. 

Geld, not the ftandard of value in 
England, 1. 99. Its value mea- 
fured by filver , do. Refornucion 


of the gold coin , dr. Mint )>rice 
of gold in England, d2. The 
working the mines of, in Peru, 
very unprofitable , 2dy. Qualities 
for which this metal is valued , 
2d9. The proportional value of, 
to filver, how rated before and 
after the difeovery of the Ameri. 
can mines , 330. Is cheaper in 
the Spanifh market than filver , 

333. 

Geld , great quantities of, remitted 
annually from Portugal to Eng- 
land, III. 7d. Why little of it 
remains in England, 77- Is al- 
ways to be had for its value , 78. 

and filver, the prices of, how 

afifeCled by the increafe of the quan- 
tity ofthe metals, L 294- Arecom- 
modities that naturally feek the beS 
market , 29V. Are metals of the 
leaft value among the poorelt 
nations, 297. The increafe in the 
quantity of, by means of wealth 
and improvement, has no ten- 
dency to diminifh their value, 
299. The annual confumption of 
thefe metals very confiderablc , 
324. Annual importation of, 
into Spain and Portugal . 323- 

Are not likely to multiply beyond 
the demand, 318. The durabi- 
lity of, the caufe of the fteadi- 
nCfs of their price, 32Sb Ob 
what circumftances the quantity 
of, in every particular country , 
depends. 372. The low value 
of thefe metals in a country , no 
evidence of its wealth , not their 
high value of its poverty , 377. 

if not employed at home. 

will be fent abroad notwithftand- 
ingall prohibitions, II. 109. The 
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rcafon why^uropean nations have 
iliidied to accumulate thel'e me- 
tals, 233. Commercial arguments 
in favor of their exportation, 234. 
Thefe, and all other commodi- 
ties, are mutually the prices of 
each other, 240. The quantity 
of, in every country, regulated 
by the effeflual demand , 141. 
Why the prices of thefe qietals 
4o not flufiuate fo much as thofe 

- of other commodities, 242. To 
preferve a due quantity of, in a 
country, no proper objett of at- 
tention for the government , 243. 
The accumulated goldandfilverin 
a country diftinguifhed into three 
parts, 2yo. Agreatquantity ofbiil- 
lion alteroately exported and im- 
ported for the purpofes of foreign 
trade,2S4. Annual amount of thefe 
metals imported into Spain and 
Portugal, 2t5. The importation of, 
not the principal benefit derived 
from foreign trade, 2^9. The 
value of, how affeCled by the 
difeovery of the American mines, 
260. And by the paflage round 
the Cape of Good Hope to the 
Eall Indies, 262. Effeft of the 
annual exportation of filver to the 
Sail Indies , 264. The commer- 
cial means to increafe the quan- 
tity of thefe metals in a country, 
265 - 301 - Bullion how received 
and paid at the bank of Amller- 
dam, 3iy. At what prices , 317. 
n»te. A trading country without 
mines , not likely to be exhauBed 
by an annual exportation of thefe 
metals , 332. 

Gtld and fitv*r the value of, in Spain 


and Portugal , depreciated by ref- 
training the exportation of them , 
III. 20, Are not imported for the 
purpofes of plate or coin , but for 
foreign trade. So. The fearch 
after mines of, the molt ruinous 
of all projeOs, 103. Are valu- 
able, becaufe fcarce, and diffi- 
cult to be procured , 104. 

GoriUs , evidence of the wealth he 
acquired by teaching, L 20S. 

Gntrnmeat, civil , indiljpenGbly ne- 
ceifary for the fecurity of private 
property,!!!. 339. Subordination in 
fociety by what means introduced, 
340. Inequality of fortune introdu- 
ces civil government for its prefer- 
vation, 346. The adminiflration 
of juftice, a fonree of revenue in 
early times , 347. 

Why government ought 

not to have the management of 
turnpikes, IV. 8. Nor of other 
public works, 14. Wantofpar. 
fimony during peace, impofes a 
necelBty of contratling debts to 
carry qa a war, 30S. Mull fup. 
port a regular adminiflration of 
juftice to caufe manuhiftores and 
commerce to floutifli , 309. Ori- 
gin of national debt, 310. Pro. 
grelBon of public debts, 311. 
War, why generally agreeable 
to the people, 32d. 

Gtvtrntn, political, the greateft 
fpendthrifts in fociety, !!. 119. 

Graffit, artificial, tend to reduce 
the price of butchers’ meat , I. 

934. 
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Crazitn , fubi<fa to monopolies ob- 
tained by manufafturers to their 
prejudice , 111. 

(jrtece , foreign trade prorttotfd id 
feveral of the ancient ftates of , 

III. !t03. Military exercifes, a 
part of general education, 31S. 
Soldiers not a diltina profeffion 
in, 3 19. ■ 

Courfe of education in the 

rtpublicsof , IV. ^ The moral* 
of the Greeks inferior to thofe 
of the Romans, ibid. Schools of 
the philofophers and rhetoricians 
84. Law no fcience among the 
Greeks, ^ Courts of jullice , 
86. The martial fpirit of the 
people how fupported , 9T^ 

Cntk colonies, how diftinguifhcd 
from Roman colonies. III. 9^. 
Rapid progtefs of thclc colonics, 

109. 

language, how introduced as 

a part of uuiveriity education , 

IV. Philolophy, the three 
great branches of ?a. 

Crttuid rents, great variations of, 
according to fituation, IV. 190. 
Are a more proper fubjeff of taxa- 
tion than houfes , 199. 

Gum fenega , review of the regu- 
lations irapofed on the trade for, 

in. 25 ^ 

Gunprader , great revolution effec- 
ted in the art of war by the in- 
vention of. III. 303. 337- This 
invention favorable to the exten- 
tion of civilization , 338. 
Cufiuvus Vafa, how enabled to 
eilablifh the reformation in Swe- 
den, IV. 133. 


iL 

HanftAtic league, caufes that ren- 
dered it formidable, II. l »9- 
Why no vellige remains of the 
wealth of the Hans towns , ai8. 

Htmburgh, agio of the bank of, 
explained, II. 3lo. Sources of 
the revenue of that city » 334. 338. 

the inhabiunts of , how ^ 

taxed to the ftate, IIL 47i 

Company , fome account 

of, rv. 21. 

■Hearth money, why aboliOied in 
England , IV. 199. 

Henry VIU. of England, prepare* 
the way for the reformation by 
Glutting out the authority of the 
Pope , IV. m. 

Herring bufs bounty , remarks on , 

III. 3^ Fraudulent claims of (he 
bounty , 33. The boat fifhery the 
mod natural and profitable, ^ 
Account of the Britifh white- 
herring fifhery , 3^ Account of 
the bufles fitted out in Scotland, 
the amount of their cargoes , and 
the bounties on them, 389. 

Hides, the produce of rude coun- 
tries , commonly carried to a 
dillant market, L 3 SO. Price of, 
in England three centuries ago , 
369. Salted hides inferior to frefh 
ones, 366. The price of, how 
affelled by circumflances in cul- 
tivated and in uncultivated coun- 
tries, 363. 

Highlands of Scotland, interefting 
remarks on the population of, 

L 1 30. 

. Military charaCler of tH« 

Highlanders , III. 32 S. 
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HoUci , Mr. remarks on his defini- 
tion of wealth , I. 4S- 
Htgs , circumftances which render 
their flefh cheap or dear, I. 3S4. 
Holland, obfervations on the riches 
and trade of the republic of, I. 
139- Nut to follow fome bullnefs, 
unfaOiionable there , 147. Caufe 
of the dearnefs of corn there, 

enjoys the greateft /hare in 

the carrying trade of Europe , 
II. How the Dutch were 

excluded from being the carriers 
to Great Britain , aS5- Is a coun- 
try that profpers under the heaviefi 
taxation, 291. Account of the 
bank of Amfterdam, 312. This 
republic derives even its fubfift- 
ence from foreign trade, 342. 

tax paid on houfes there , 

IV. 198. Account of the tax 
, upon fuccelEous , 222. Stamp du. 
ties , 225. High amount of taxes 
in, 2^ 301. Its profperity de- 
pends on the republican form of 
government , 302. 

Honoraritt from pupils to teachers 
iqcolleges, tendency of, to quick- 
en their diligence, IV. 61. 

Hoft, in the time of Edward IV. 

how made, I. 38$. 

Hofpitality, ancient, the caufe and 
eflEeft of, II. 21 1. IV. 304. 

Houfe , dififerent acceptations of the 
terra in England, and fome other 
countries , 1. 182. 

• Houfes conlidered as part of 

the national Hock , II. ^ Pro- 
duce no revenue, 9. 

- - ■ the rent of, diftingui/hed 
into two parts, IV. 189. Opera- 
tion of a tax upon houfe rent , 


E X. 

payable bV the tenant , 190. Houfe 
tent the bell tell of the tenant's 
circuraltances, 194. Proper regu- 
lations of a tax on, ihid. How 
taxed in Holland, 19^ Heatth 
money, 199. Window tax, itid. 

Hudfon's bay company, the nature 
of their ellabli/hment and trade^ 
IV. 31; Their profits not fo high 
as has been reported, 37. 

Huntm , war how fupported by a 
nation of. III. 310. Cannot be 
very numerous, 3^ No eltabli/h- 
ed adminillration of jullice need- 
ful among them, 338. Age the 
foie foundation of rank and pre- 
cedency among, 341. No confi- 
derable inequality of fortune, or 
fubordination to be found among 
them, 342. No hereditary honors 
in fneh a fociety , 344. 

Hn/bandmtn , war how fupported 
by a nation of. III. 313. 

Hu/bandry. See AgricultuTt, 

t 

L 

Jamaica, the returns of trade from 
that i{lan<^, why irregular, IV. 
366. 

Idlentft unEa/hionable in Holland , 

L W; 

Jcatli. See Stonn. 

Importation, why rellraints have 
been impofed on, with the two 
kinds of, II. 26s. How reftrain- 
cd to fecure a monopoly of the. 
home-market to domellic indultry, 
268. The true policy of thefe 
rellraints doubtful, 269. The free 
importation of foreign manufac- 
tures more dangerous than that 
of raw materials , 2?9. How far 
it may be proper to continue the 
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fne iipportadon of certalo foreign 
goods , S91. How far it may be 
proper to reftore the free impor- 
tation of goodt , after it hat been 
interrnptcd, S94- 

of the materials of ma- 
nufacture , review of the legal 
encouragements given to, III. 

JhJtpendtntj , the principles of that 
feCl explained, IV. IIO. 

Mies. See Eafl and Wefi. 

IndefitH, the feveral clalTes of people 
there kept diltincl. III. 299. The 
natives of, how prevented from 
undertaking long fea voyages, 300. 

Uiuftry, the diSerenl kinds of, 
feldom dealt impartially with by 
any nation , I. The fpecies of, 
frequently local, ^ Naturally 
Ihited to the demand, 82^ Is in- 
creafed by the liberal reward of 
labor, 124. How affeCted by fea- 
fons of plenty and fcarcity , 126. 
Is more advantageoufly exerted 
in towns than in the country, 
194. The average produce of, 
always fuited to the average con- 
fumption , 292. 

■ is promoted by the circu- 

lation of paper money, II. 3^ 
Three requiCtes to putting in- 
duftry in motion , ^ How the 
general character of nations is 
ellimated by, lot. And idlenefs 
the proportion between, bow 
regulated , 104. Is employed for 
fubfiftence, before it extends to 
conveniencies and luxury, 1 67. 
Whether the general induilry of 
a fociety is promoted by com- 
mercial reilraints on importation, 

' 2S9. Private intereft naturally 


E X. 

points to that employment moil 
advantageous to the fociety, 270. 
But without intending or know- 
ing it, aTV Legal regulations of 
private induilry, dangerousaOump- 
tions of power, 274. Homeilie 
induilry ought not to be em- 
ployed on what can be purchafed 
cheaper from abroad, 279. Of 
the fociety, can augment only in 
proportiou as its capital augmentt, 
27fi. When it may be necefiary 
to impofe fome burden upon 
foreign induilry, to favor that at 
home , 289. The free exercife of 
induilry ought to be allowed to 
all, ^ 

Indnfiry the natural effort of every 
individual to better his condition, 
will, if unrellrained , refult in 
the profperity of the fociety , 
III. 68, 

Infuraiice , from fire , and fea riilfs, 
the nature and profits, of, exa- 
mined, I. 1 69. 

■ — ' the trade of may be fue- 

cefsfully carried on by a joint 
ilock company , IV. ^ 97. 

Jntetefi, landed, monied, and tra- 
ding, diilingnifhed, II. 127. 

for the ufe of money, the 

foundation of that allowance ex- 
plained , L 7^ Hiilorical view 
Of the alterations of, in England, 
and other countries , 139. Re- 
marks on die high rates of, in 
Bengal, 143. And in China, 
143. May be railed by defective 
laws, independent on the in- 
floence of wealth or poverty , 
ibid. The loweil ordinary rate 
of, mull Camewhat more than 
' compeofate 
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comptnraK oceafiftnal lofles, 148- 
The common relative proportion 
between intereit and mercantile 
profits inquired into, 148. 

JnUTtfi was not 'lowered in confer 
quence of thf difcovery of the 
American mines, II. IJI. How 
the legal rate of , ought to be 
fixed, I3S- Confeqtiences- of its 
being fixed too high or too low, 
136. The market rate of, regu. 
lates the price of land, 137. 

— Whether a proper objefi of 
taxation, IV. ao3- 

InUnd, why never likely to fur- 
nidi cattle to the prejudice of 
Great Britain, Il. »e79. 

»■_— the propofed abfentee tax 
there confidered , IV. 281. Ought 
in juftice to contribute toward the 
difcharge of the public debt of 
Great Britain , 3^ Expediency 
of an union with Great Britain , 
3«9. 

the handfome income he 
made by teaching, L 207. 

the only great country in 
Europe ; which has been cultivat- 
ed and improved in every part 
by means of its foreign commer- 
ce , II. 227. 

was originally colonized by 

the Dorians, III. 92. 

JurifitiSinu , territorial , did not 
originate in the feudal law, II. 
214. 

Jufiitt, the adminiilration of, a 
duty of the fovereign. III. 33& 
In early times a fource of reve- 
nue ta'him, .347. " The making 
jullice fubfervient to the revenue, 
a Iburce of great abnfes, 348. Is 
never adminiftered gratis, 3II. 

W, of N. ^ 


The whole adminiilration of, but 
an inconliderable pact of the ex- 
penfe of government, 3Sa. How 
the whole expenfe of jullice might 
be defrayed from the feei of 
court , ikid. The interference of 
the jurirdiaioHs of the feveral 
EngUlh courts of law i accounted 
for, 354. Law langn.tge, how 
corrupted. 346. The judicial and 
executive power, why divided, 
J5Z. 

JuJHct by whom thy expenfe of the 
adminiilration of, ought to be 
borne , IV. I47. 

K. ‘ 

F*lm, the Swedilli traveller, his 
account of the hulbandry of the 
Britilh colonies in Nortit America, 

L 242: 

Kelp, a rent demanded for the rocks 
on which it grows , L 224. 

King, under feudal inllitutions , no 
more than the greatell baron in 
the nation , II. 214- Was unable 
to reltrain the violence of his 
barons , 2I6. ' ' • 

■ ■ treafure trove an imporfdnt 
branch of revenue to, IV. 304. 
His lituation how favorable for 
the accumulating treafure, 305. 
In a commercial country, natu- 
rally'fpehds his revenue in luxuries, 
iHd. Is hence driven to call upon 
his fubjells for extraordinary aids, 

. . fi . t 

307. 

■ . ■ Mr. his account of the aver- 
age price of wheat,. I.ii306. 

IGngs and their minillerf, the great- 
ell {^ndtbrifts in * country. II, 

■ , ; - . .-' t 
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L. 

Liitr , th^ ftind which originally 
liipplits every nation with its 
annual confumption , I. ^ How 
the proportion between labor and 
confumption is regelated. iM. 
The different kinds of induflty 
feldom dealt impartially with by 
any nation, The divifion of 
labor confidered , ^ This divi- 
fion inereafes the quantity of 
work, ll.Inftancesin illuftration,, 
t7. From what principle the di. 
vifion of labor originates , 

The divifibility of, governed by 
the market, ^ Labor the real 
nieafure of the exchangeable valup 
of commodities, Different 

kinds of, not csfily eftimated by 
immediate comparifon, ^ Is 
compared by the intermediate 
iUndard of money , ^ Is an in. 
vadable iUndard for the value of 
commodities , ^ Has a real anil 
a nominal price, ^ The quan- 
tity of labor employed on dif- 
ferent objects, the only rule for 
enhanging them in the rude Itages 
of fociety, ^ Difference be- 
tween the wages of labor and 
profits on ffock, in manufactures, 

, ya. The whole labor of a coun- 
try never exerted, 8 l^ Is in every 
inllance fuited to the demand , 87. 
The effeff of extraordinary c^ls 
for, ^ The deductions made 
from the produce of labor em- 


continually , dtereafe In a declin. 
ing country, 109. The province 
of Bengal citesi as an initance , 
110. Is not badly paid for in 
Great Britain, lii. An increaf- 
ing demand for, favorable to 
population , Ki. That of free- 
men cheaper to the employers 
than that of Haves , laa. The 
money price of, how regulated, 
1,^0. ' Is liberally rewarded in 
new colonies , lao. Common la- 
bor and iVilful labor diitinguiilied, 
ttt. The free circulation of, 
from one employment to another, 
obllrucied by corporation laws, 
311 . The unequal prices of, in 
different .places, probably owing 
to die law of fettlements , 318. 
Can always procure fubfiftence on 
the fpot where K is purchafed, 
137. The money price of, in 
different countries, how govern- 
ed, 397- Is fet into motion by 
flock employed for profit, ggg. 
La 6 «r, the divilion of, depends on 
the accumulation of flock, II. ^ 
Machines to facilitate labor ad- 
vantageous to fociety, ^ Pro- 
ductive and unproduflive, diftin- 
guiOied, 9 L Various orders of 
men fpecified , whole labor is 
unproductive, ^ Unproductive 
. laborers all maintained by reve- 
■ nue, ^ The price of, how 
raifed by the increafe of the na- 
tional capital , 130. Its price , 
though nominally raifed, may 


ployed upon land, Why continue the fame, »3. 

dearer in' Notth America than in — - is liberally rewarded in new 

"fettgland, 105. Is cheap in colonies. III. 107. > 

‘ countries that are Aaddnary , — - ■■ . of attificen and mannfaSn- 
107. The demand for, would >ters, never adds any value to the 
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whole amount of the rude pro- Land, the demand of tent for , 


dace of the land, according to 
the French agricultural fyftem of 
political (economy, syy. This 
doSrine Ihowa to be erroneous , 
389. The produAive powers of 
labor , how to be improved , 39t. 

Labirtri , ufeful and produdive , 
every where proportioned to the 
capital flock *on which they are 
employed, L 3. Share the pro- 
duce of their labor , in mofl cafes, 
with the owners of the flock on 
which they are employed , 74. 
Their wages a continued fubjeft 
of conteft between them and their 
mailers , $9. Are feldom fuccefs- 
fiil in their outrageous combina- 
tions , 101. The fufliciency of 
their earnings , a point not ealily 
determined, 102. Their wages 
fometimes raifed' by increafe of 
work , 103. Their demands 

limited by the funds deflined for 
payment, 104. Are continually 
wanted in North-America , 107. 
Miferable condition ol thofe in 
China, lOS. Are not ill paid in 
Great Britain , lli. If able to 
maintain their families in dear 
years , they mufl be at their eafe 
in plentiful feafons , iia. A proof 
furnifhed in the complaints of 
their luxury, 11^ Why worfe 
paid than artificers, IJS. Their 
interrfls - flridly conuefled with 
the interefls of the fociety , 39^. 

* labor the only fource of 

their revenue , II. 4. 

— eflefli of a life of labor 

on the underflandinp of the poor, 
IV. 91 , 


how founded, I. 74. The rent 
paid , enters into the price of the 
greater part of all commodities , 
7 ^. Generaily produces more 
food than wiil maintain the labor 
neceflary to bring it to market, 
^^ 7 - Good roads , and navigable 
canals, equalize difierence of Ctua- 
tion, ^ That employed in 
railing food for men or cattle, 
regulates the rent of all other 
cultivated land , 237. 247. Can 
clothe and lodge more than it 
can feed, while uncultivated, 
and the contrary when improved, 
2t2. The culture of land pro- 
ducing food , creates a demand 
for the produce of other lands , 
S 7 ^ Produces by agriculture a 
much greater quantity of vege- 
table , than of animal food , 293. 
The full improvement of, requi. 
res a flock of cattle to fopply 
manure , 345, Caufeand efteft of 
the diminution oT cottagers , 334, 
Signs of land being completely 
improved , 358, The whole an- 
nual produce , or the price of it , 
naturally divides itfelf into rent, 
wages, and profits of flock, 394. 

the ufual price of, depends 

on the common rate of intereft 
for money, II. The peofiu 
of cultivation exaggerated by pro. 
jeflors, 163. The cultivation of, 
naturally preferred to trade and 
manufaflnres , on equal terms , 
168 . Artificers neceflary to the 
cultivation of, 169. Wat all ap- 
propriaKd, though not cultivntk 
ed , by the northern deflroyers of 
the Roman empire , 173. Origin 
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. oftlleIa^^ of primogeniture under 
the feudal government , ir4- En- 
tails, I7fi. Oliftacles to the im- 
provement of land under feudal 
proprietors, ^ Feudal tenures, 
182. Feudal taxation , The 

improvement of land checked in 
France by the taille^ i^id. Oc- 
cupiers 6f, labor under great dif- 
advantages. i89- Origin of long 
leafes of, aio. Small proprie- 
tors , the bell improvers of , 

Small purchafers of, cannot hope 
to raifj fortunes by cultivation, 124. 
L*nd, tenures of, in the Britifh 
American colonies. III. 1 19. 

is the moll permanent fource 

of revenue, IV. W. The rent 
of a whole country , not equal to 
the ordinary levy upon the peo- 
ple, 158. The revenue from, 
proportioned , not to the rent , 
but to the produce, ^i. Rea- 
fons for felling the crown lands, 
162. The land-tax of Great Bri- 
tain confidered , 168. An improv- 
ed land-tax. fiiggefted , 173. A 
land-tax, however equally rated 
by a general furvey, will foon 
become unequal , i8r. Tithes a 
very unequal tax , I83- Tithes 
:’difcourage improvement, 184. 
LtmdJuldns, why frequently inat- 
tentive to their own particular 
Interefts, L 394. 

. how they contribute to 
the annual produBion of the land, 
according to the French agriinil- 
tural fyftem of political (economy , 

III. 270. 

— .. — — i Diould be encouraged to 
cultivate a part of their own land, 

IV. I7f. , 


E X. 

Latin language , how it became an 
eflential part of univerfity educa- 
tion , IV. 70. 

Liess, the language of, how cor- 
rupted, III. 3t6. 

did not improve into a fcience 

in ancient Greece , IV. SL Re- 
marks on the courts of juBice in 
Greece and Rome, 86. 

Lore, Mr. account- of his banking 
feheme for the improvement of 
Scotland , II. 7^ 

Ltmytrt , why amply rewarded foe 
their labor, I. 160. 

— great amount of their fees, 

III. IIL 

Ltafis , the various ufual conditions 
of, IV. Til 

Luther , reftriftions on the expor- 
tation ofunmanufathired. III. 2<y. 

Leliuret in univerfities , frequently 
improper for inllruBion, IV. 6t. 

Levity, the vices of, ruinous to the 
common people , and therefore 
feverely cenfuredby them, IV. ii2. 

Liherty , three duties only neceffary 
for a fovereign to attend to , for 
fupporting a fyftem of. III. 308. 

JJnm, computed number of inha- 
bitants in that city. III. iia. 

Linen manufafture, narrow policy 
of the mafter raanufafturers in , 
III. 230. 

Literature, the- rewards of, redu- 
ced by competition, I. 206. Was 
more profitable in ancient Greece, 
207. The cheapnefs of literary 
education an advantage to the 
public, 209. 

Lean) of money , the nature of , 
analized , II. The extenfive 
operation of, 128. 
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Lttkt , Mr. remarks on his opinion 
of the difference between the 
market and mint prices of Elver 
bulliop, I. <4- 

" - his account of the caufe of 
lowering the rates of inteieft for 
monejr, examined, II. 131. His 
dillinflion between money and 
moveable goods, 13a. 

C»dgingi , cheaper in London , than 
in any other capital city in Europe, 
L ISSi 

Ltgic, the origin and employment 
of, IV. 

Lttteries the true nature of, and 
the caufes of their fuccels, ex- 
plained, L I64. 

Luci , inffancet of the univerfal re- 
liance mankind have on it, 1. 164. 

IMherani , origin and principles of 
that feft , IV. 134. 

LuxKriet, diftinguifhed from necet 
faries , IV. 040. Operation of 
taxes on, >143. The good and 
bad properties of taxes on , 083. 

M. 

Mtctdtn, Philip of, the fiiptriority 
that difcipline gave his army over 
thoEc of his enemies , HI. 3Q7. 

MacUiut for facilitating mechani- 
cal operations, how invented and 
improved ,1. 44. Are advan- 
tageous to every Il)ciety, II. ao. 

MtuUtr, the cultivation of, long 
confined to Holland , by Englifh 
tithes, IV. i8t. 

iiddtirt wine , how introduced into 
North- America and Britain, 1II.>6. 

Mult., reafoos. for transferring the 
duty on brewing to , IV. ofo. 
Oiftillery , how to prevent fmng- 
gling in , 075.- ' 


iitHufadurn , the great advantage 
refulting from a divifion of labor 
in, 1.7. Iiiffances in illufttation, 

. 17. Why profits increafe in the 
higher ftages of, 7^ Of what 
parts the gains of manufaffures 
confift, ^ The private advan- 
. tage of fecrets in manufactures , 

>1. Peculiar advantages of foil 
and fituation, ibid. .Monopolies, 

91. Corporation privileges. ^ 
The deductions made from labor 
employed on mamifaflotes , 99 . 
Inquiry how far they are affeCted 
by feafons of plenty and fcarcity, 
118. Are not fo materially af- 
fected by circumilances in the • 
country where they are carried 
on , as in the^placcs where they 
are confumed , 129. New manu- 
factures generally give higher 
wages than old ones, 176. Arc 
more profitably carried on in 
towns than in tlie open country^ 
194. By what means the prices 
of, are reduced, while the focie'ty 
continues improving, 384. In- 
‘ftances in hard ware, 38y. ' tn- 
{lances in the woollen manuBto- 

' . ■ li 

ture, 38<{. 

what fixed capitals'are 

required to carry on particular 
ones, II. 6 . Britifhreftraints.on 
manufactures in Nocth-.4ttterick , 
134. For diilant fale,.. why dot 
ellabliffied in Nortb-Araerica, l!>o. 
Why .manufactures are preferred 
. to foreign trade , for the emplqy- 
ment of a capital , 171. ~ Motives 
r: to the eftabliffiment of manufac- 
tures for diilattt lale , 204- How 
. .ffiifte^ .from one country to ano- 
ther, 205. Natural oiicumftandes 
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which contribute to the ellablini. 
ment of them, •so6. Their effcCt 
on the government and manners 
* of a country , aio. The inde. 
pCndence of artifans explained , 
ai7. May flourifh amidft the ruin 
of a country, and begin to decay 
on the return of its profperity , 
ats. The exportation of inllru- 
ments in, prohibited , 261. 

M*nufaSures require a more exten- 
live market than rude produce of 
the land. III. 300. Were exer- 
cifed by flaves in ancient Greeee, 
303. High prices of, in Greece 
^ and at Rome, 304. Falfe policy 
to check nianufa£lures in order to 
promote agriculture , 3Q7. 

— in Great Britain why 

principally fixed in the coal coun- 
tries , IV. 247. 

Mdnuf»SuTtTt, Inquiry how far they 
might be affefled by a freedom 
of trade , II. 294. Thofe thrown 
ont of one bufinefs can transfer 
their induftry to collateral em- 
ployments , 297. A fpirit of com. 
bination among them to fupport 
monopolies , 298. 

— ■ M l prohibited by old ftata- 
'' tes from keeping a (hop , or fel- 
. ing their own goods by retail , 
1 III. 49. An unproduftive clals 
■'of the people according to the 

French agricultural fyfem of 

— political oeconomy, 273. The 
i «ror of this doftrine (hewn, 
■ S87. How mannfisQurers augment 

the revenue of a country, 292. 
Why the principal fupport of 
foreign trade ^ Z97- 

I 


MMturt, the fupply of, in moft 
places depends on the Rock of 
cattle raifed , 1. 34t. 

Mdritime countries , why the firft 
that are civilized and improved, 

L 28. 

Mariidl fpirit , how fupported in ' 
the ancient republics of Greece 
and Rome, IV. ^ The want 
of it now fupplied by (landing 
armies, 2L citabliniment 

of a militia little able to fupport 
it, ??. 

MidittrTMHttn Tea peculiarly favor- 
able for the firft attempts in na- 
vigation, L so. 

Miggeiu, Mr., his account of the 
annual importation of gold and 
filver into Spain and Portugal , 

J. 3^ His relative proportion 
of each , 331. 

Adcrcanti/rfyftemexplaiiied, IV.257. 
Afrrcraarjr troops, origin and reafon 
of. III. 2t6. The numbers of, 
how limited , aty. ' 

McTch*»U , their judgments more 
to be depended on refpefting the 
interefts of their particular bran, 
cbes of trade, than with regard 
to the public interefi, 1. 397. 

their capitals altogether 

' circulating, II. ^ Their dealings 
extended by the aid of bankers 
. notes, ^ so. Cnftoms of, firft 
eftabliihed to fupply the want of 
’ laws, and afterward admitted as 
laws , ^ The manner of nego. 
tiating bills of exchange ekplain. 
ed, iUd. The pernicious tendency 
of drawing and redrawing, ^ 

In what method their capitals are 
employed , 140. Their capiuls 
difperftd and unfixed , 146. The 
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principles of foreign trade ex- 
amined, 15^ Are the bell of 
improvers , when they turn conn- 
try.gentlemen , yo. Their pre- 
ference among the different fpe- 
eies of trade , how determined , 
g70. Are actuated by a harrow 
0>irit of monopoly , 3td. 

MtTchdinti, the feveral branches of 
the corn trade fpecified and con- 
lldered. III. ^ The govern- 
ment of a company of, theworll 
a country can be under, 116. Of 
London not good ceconomiAs, 
388. An unproductive clafs of 
men, according to the prefent 
agricultural fyllem of political 
eeconomy in France , 177. 

— the quick return of mer- 

cantile capitals enables them to 

. advance money to government, 

‘ IV. 309. . Their capitals increaf- 
ed by lending money to the Hate, 
HO. 

Mtrcitr, de la Riviere, M., cbarac- 
'ter of his natural and effential 
order of political fociedes , III. y. 

Mttdlt, why the bell medium of 
commerce . ^ 35. Origin of 
fiaraped coins, 37. Why different 
metals became the llandard of 
value among different nadons. 
57. The durability of, the caufe 
of the Ileadinefs of their price , 

— 339. On what the quandty of 

. precious metals in every pardcu- 

lar country depends, 372. 

— reilraints upon the exporta- 

tion of, JU. 2y«. 

MeUfhyfiu t. the fcience of, ex- 
plained., IV. 75. 

iiktjtrt, defeription of the clafs of 
.. farmers fq called in France, Il.iga. 


3 E X. 

Mtthtdijit , the teachers among, 
why popular preachers, IV. 103. 

MtthiuH , Mr. , tranfladon of the 
commercial treaty concluded by 
him between England and Portu- 
gal , III. 74. 

Mtxut trtis a leCs civilized coun- 
try than Peru , when lirft viCted 
by the Spaniards , I. 317. 

prefect populoufnels of the 

capital city, IIL Low Rate 
of arts at the firll difeovery of 
that empire , HU. 

MilitU, why allowed to be formed 
in cities, and its formidable na- 
ture , II. 199, 

— the origin and nature of, 

explained, in. Hit diC 

tinguillied from the regular Rand, 
ing army , 332. MuR always be 
inferior to a Randing army, 324. 
A few campaigns of fervice may 
make a militia equal to a Rand- 
ing army , 32d., InRances , 327. 

Mili, a moR perilhable commodi- 
ty , how manufaRured for Rore , 
L 355. 

Mills, wind and water, their late 
introduRion into England, L 390. 

Mints, diRinguilhed by their ferti. 
lity or barrennefs, 1.258. Com- 
parilon between thole of coal and 
thofe of metals, 2d2. The com- 
petition between, extends to all 
parts of the wdrid, 283. The 
working of, a lottery, 2^ Dia- 
Aiond mines not always worth 
working , 27a Tax paid to the 
king of Spain from the Peruvian 
mines , 314. The difeavery of 
mines not dependent on human 
fWll or induftry, 371. . 
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Mint» in Hungary, why worked at 
Icfs expenfe than the neighbour* 
ing ones in Turkey, III. 304 - 
iiinitig , projefis of, uncertain and 
ruinous, and unKt for legal en* 
courngcment. III. 103. 

Mirahetu , Marquis de , his charac- 
ter of the (Economical table , III. 

396 . 

MiJJipffi fcheme in France, the 
re.1l foundation of, 'II. ^ 

Mtdut for tithe , a relief to the far- 
mer , IV. i88. 

the origin of, traced, 1. 3t. 
Is the reprefentative of labor , ^ 
The value of, greatly depreciat- 
ed by the difcovery of the Ame- 
rican mines , 4?. How different 
metals became the llandard money 
of different nations, t 7 . 

— the only part of the circu- 

lating capital of a fociety, of 
'which the maintenance can dimi- 
nifh their neat revenue, II. aa. 
Makes no park of the revenue of 
a fociety , 33. The term money, 
in common acceptation, of am- 
biguous meaning, ^ The cir- 
culating money in fociety , no 
meafure of its revenue , ^ Paper 
money , ^ The effeft of paper 
on the circulation of cafh, ^ 
Inquiry into the proportion the 
circulating money of any country 
bears to the annual produce cir- 
culated by it , 3 t. Paper can 
never exceed the value of the 
cafh , of which it fupplies flic 
place, in any country, ^ The per- 
nicious prafiice of railing money 
by circ ulation explained, ^ The 
true caufe of its exportation, II. 
IQ9. Loans of, the principles of. 


analyzed, lat. Monied interell, 
difiingnilhed from the landed and 
trading intereft, lay. Inquiry 
into the real caufes of the redne- 
tion of interell. 131 . Money and 
wealth fynonymous terms in po- 
pular language , 331. And move- 
able goods compared, 331. The 
accumulation of, lludied by the 
European nations, 334. The mer- 
cantile arguments for liberty to 
export gold and lilver , ihid. 
The validity of thefe arguments 
examined, 337. Money and goods 
mutually the price of each other, 
340 . Over-trading caufes com- 
plaints of the fcarcity of money, 
344. W hy more eafy to buy goods 
with money , than to buy money 
with goods, 34c. Inquiry into 
the circulating quantity of, in 
Great Britain , 3 t 3 . ESeff of the 
difcovery of the American mines 
on the value of, 360. Money and 
wealth different ' things , 364. 
Bank money explained, 3^ See 
Ctim , G0U, and'iftlvrr. 
Mimpojits in trade or manufaffures, 
the tendency of,iI. 93. Are ene- 
mies to good management, 339. 

: — tendency of 'making a 

monopoly of colony< trade. III. 
179 . Countries which have colo- 
nies , obliged to fliare their ad- 
vantages with many other coun- 
tries, 311 . The chief engine in 
the mercantile fyftem , 3 tt. How 
monopolies derange the natural 
diftribution of the Hock of the 
fociety, 317 . Are Ihppoi^ed by 
tin juft and cruel laws . . 343 . 

- of a temporary natnre , 

hovr far juftifiable , IV. 53, 
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Perpetual monopolies iujutions to 
' the people at large, S3- 
iiuitftbM, the inequalities in the 
predial taille in that generality , 
1. how refUfied, IV. I82. 
Mtnttfquieu , reaibns given by him 
for the high rates of intereft 
among all Aiahometan nations , 
J. 146. 

m- examination of his idea 

of the catife of lowering the rate 
' of intereft of money , II. i3i. 
Morality *.tvio different fyftemsof, 
in every civilized fociety , IV. lit. 
The principal points of diftiiiftion 
between them , H2. The ties of 
obligation 4n eachfyftem, 113. 
Why the morals of the . common 
people, art more regular in-fefta- 
ries tiiau'' under the eftablidied 
church, 114. The excefles of, 
. hqw to.be correfted, 4 if. . 
MtrtUet^, M.,, bis account of joint 
... ftock companies, defeftive, IV. f4. 
Mua , Mr. , his illuftration of . the 
operation of money exporteil for 
.'commercial purpofes, II. 23f. 
Mu/lc , why a part of the ancient 
Grecian education, IV. 81. And 
dancing , great amufements anumg 
\ barbarous nations, 8a., 

: '. .1 . .. N. 

-Hi '.L' I .T> 

Ustitns , fometimes driven to in- 
human cuftoms , by poverty T I. S 
The number of ofeful and pto- 
’dnftivi laborers In , always pro- 
■ portioned to the capital' ftock 'on 
'’which they are’ employed,' 3. 
The feVeral foAs’ of 'litdnfti^ , 
feldom dealt impartially b;r,''4. 

, .-Mamiime nationt,'!'why tht ftrft 
improved'/ S8. a . . v s .ij a'l. 


N*ti»tts, how rained by a negleft of 
public (economy, II. 112. Evi- 
dences of the Increafe of a nation- 
al capital , Ilf. How the ex- 
penfes of individuals may increafe 
. the national Capital , 120. 
Ntvigdtitn, inland, a great means 
of improving a country in arts 
and induftry, I. 31. The advan- 
tages of, 229. 

may be fuccefsfully manag- 

I edby jointfiockcompanies, IV.fd. 

■ aft of England, the prin- 

cipal difpofitions of, II. 284- 
Motives that diftated this law , 
286. Its political and commer- 
cial tendency , 28r. 

-■ its confequences , fo far as 

it affefted the colony trade with 
. England, III. if 8. Diminifhed 
the foreign trade with Europe , 
160. Has kept up high profits 
‘ in the Britiih trade, 162. Sub- 
- jefts Britain to a difadvantage in 
every branch of trade of which 
. (he has not the monopoly, 163. 
HtteJT^ries diftinguiihed from luxn- 
. 'ries, IV. 240. Operation of taxes 
on , 242. Principal neceifaries 
..-taxed, 246. ^ ’ ' 

Vegn (laves, why not much em- 
ployed in railing corn in the 
j'Eugliih colonics , II. I8I. Why 
' more nimieroiK oii "lligar, than 
on tobacco plantations ,. l 9 ». • 
Nile, river , the cadfe of Ithe early 
improvement of' agpicUItave and 
jhanufaftures- dn - Egypt, ’ - 3 1. <- 

Dnti, breadmadeof, notfornitaUs 
'.i^'to the human conftitotion., at that ' 
o made of wheat v Ii a'<I. ■ • 

fc ■■afcw 
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OtctHtmijh , fed of, in France, 
thrir political tenets , III. 37a 
Onttltgy, the fcienceof, explained , 
IV. 

Oxford, the profefforfhips there, 
fittttuttt , IV. 63.’ 

P. 

fafer monty, the credit of, how 
eftabliflied, II. ^ The opera- 
tion of paper money explained , 
39. Its effetl on the circulation 
of cafh , 3a Promotes induftry , 
33. Operation of the fcveral bank- 
ing companies eftablilhed in Scot- 
land , 3& Can never exceed the 
value of the gold and lilver, of 
which it fupplies the place, in 
any country, ^ Confeqnences 
of too much paper being iflued , 

, ^ The pruftice of drawing and 
redrawing explained , with its 
. pernicious effefts, 58. The, ad- 
vantages and difadvantages of pa- 
per credit Hated , TJ- lU effetls 
of notes ilTued for fmall fums , 
81. SupprelBng fmall notes, 
renders money more plentiful , 
83.‘ The currency of, does not 
afTeft the prices of goods > , 84. 
Account of the paper currency ip 
North-America , 8^ ^ 

».■■ ■- - - - expedient of jthe go- 

r veriunent ofPenpfylvaniatoraife, 
money , IV. I5^ Why conve- 
nient for the .domeftic purpofta 
! of the North-Americant, 36I-. 
Parw enjoys littleimore trade than 
is neceflary foy the confumption 
' pf its inhabitants , II. 103. 
tnrijh minifters , ' evils attending 
veiling, the elefUea of, is. the 
people , IV> 13& . > ' • 


Ptrfimtto is the immediate caulh of 
the increafe of capiuls , II. toy. 
Promotes induftry, ion. Frugal 
. men public benefaftors , no.' 

is the only means by which 

artificers and maniifaclurers can 
add to the revenue and wealdi 
of fociety, according to the French 
agricultural , fyftem of political 
(economy. III. 376. 

Pxfiure land, under what cirenm- 
ftances more profitable than arable 
land, I. 333. Why it ought to 
be inclofed, 334. 

Pdtronxgt, the right of, why eftab- 
lifhed in Scotland, IV. 137. 

Pay, military, origin and reafon 
of. III. lU, 

Ptnnfylvania , account of the paper 
currency there, II. 89. 

■ — — good confequences of the 

government there having no re- 
ligious eftabliflipient , IV. no. 

• Derive a revenue from their paper 
- currency , 383. 

Pttplt , how divided into produOive 
and unprodntlive clalTes , accord- 
ing to the prefent French fyftem 
of agricultnral political oeconoray , 
III. 370. The unproduSive dais, 
greatly uTefiil to the others, 178. 
The great body of, how ren- 
dered unwarlike , 331. 

*r* ^ 

the different opportunities of 

education in the different ranks 
.of, IV. 94. .The inferior ranks 
I, of, the greateft confumers, 367. 
. The luxurious expenfes of, thefe 
ranifs ought ,only to be taxed, 
. . . • 

tirfec»tian for religknts opinions , 
the true cahfe of, IV- io}< 
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teru, the difcovery 'of the filvet 
mines ;in , occafloned thofe in 
Burope to be in a great meaiure 
abandoned, I. £63. Thefe mines 
yield but fmall profit to the pro- 
prietors , 264. Tax paid to the 
king of Spain from thefe mines, 
314. The early accounts of the 
fplendor and flate of arts in this 
country , greatly exaggerated , 
317. Prefeni ftate of, under the 
Spanifh government, 318- The 
working of the mines there be- 
come gradually more expenlive , 
33S- 

■ low ftate of arts there when 
firft difeovered, III. 1 12. Is pro- 
bably more populous now, than 
at any former period, 113. 
Pkiltftfhy , natural , thi origin and 
objefls of, IV. 73. Moral, the 
nature of, explained, 73. Logic, 
the origin and employment of, 74. 
ThyJitUm , why amply rewarded for 
their labor, I. 160. 

Phyjlci, the ancient fyftem of , ex- 
plained, IV. 75. 

Tinm»iing, the extraordinary ad- 
vantage of a divifion of labor ia 
this art, I. 7. * 

Plttt of private families , the melt- 
ing it down to fupply ftate exi- 
gencies , an infignificant refonree, 
II. 2yi. I 

—— new plate is chiefly made from 
old , ni. 82. 

Plmihmm, their knowledge more 
extcnftve than the generality ’of 
■ mechimics, I. 197. 
paramatir/, 'thefcienceo^, explain. 

ed, IV. 75. ' 

Ptivrt M. hit account of the agti. 
' eulthre’of Cochin China, I. 244. 


PtUnJ, a country ftill kept in po. 
verty by the feudal fyftem of its 
government, I. 37S- 

Ptlitietl, (Economy, the two diftinft 
objefls , and two different fyftems 
of, II. 230. 

— the prefent agricultural 

fyftem of, adopted by French 
philofophers , deferibed. III. 267. 

Claffes of the people who con- 
tribute to the annual produce of 
the land, 270. How proprietors 
contribute , ibiJ. How cultiva- 
iors contribute, 271. Artificers 
anil manufaflurets , unproditftive, 

273. The unproduftive claflTes 
maintained by the others , 277. 

Bad tendency of reftriftions an'd 
Itrohibitions in trade, 283. How 
this fyftem is delineated by M. 
Que&ai , 28y. The bad eflBefts *f 
an injudicious political (economy, 
how correfted , 287. The capital 
error in this fyftem pointed out, 

■ >W. 

Ptll tdxtj, origin of, under the , 
feudal government , II. I93- 

— why efteemed badges of 

flavery , IV. 218. The nature ofi 
confidered, 236. 

P»tr , hiftory of the laws made for 
the provifion of, in England , 

I. 212. 

Ptff of Rome, the great power 
formerly afliimed by, IV. 123. 

. His power bow reduced , 127. 
Rapid ptogrels of the reforma- 
tion, 131. . . 

PtfulMtm , riches and extreme po- 

— verty equslly unfavorable to, I. 
lao. It limited by the means of 
fsbiiftenee, lai . syy. 
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f trier . the proportion of malt ufed 
111 t'le brcwinc of, IV. 171. 
Ptrtii^al , the cultivation of the 
cmintcy not advanced by iu com- 
merce, II. 227. 

the value of gold and filver 

there, depreciated by prohibiting 
their exportation, III. 10. Tranfla. 
tioii of the conimercialtreaty con- 
chiOetl in 1703 with England, 74. 
A large fiiare of the Portugal gold 
feiit annually to England, 76. 

. Motives that led to the difeovery 
of a paflage to the Eaft, round the 
, Cape of Good Hope , 96. Loll 
its manufaftures by acquiring rich 
and fertile colonies, 181. 
Ptfi-tffiee, a mercantile projefl tvell 
calculated for being managed, by 
a government , IV. It2. 

PfiMta, remarks on, as an aiticle 
of foou, I. 249. Culture , and 
great produce of, lyo. The dif- 
ficulty of preferving them the 
great obilacle to cultivating them 
for gtnfral diet, 251. 

Ttvertj fometimes urges nations to 
inhuman cuftoms, I. 1. Is no 
check to the production of children, 
119. But ‘very unfavorable to 
raifing them , 120. 

Peultry , the cauie of their cheap- 
' nefs,' 1. 3ti.' Is a more impor- 
tant article of rural sconomy in 
■ France than in England , 353. 
Prismatic fanCtion in France, the 
object of, IV. 119. Is followed 
. by the concordat , itid. 
Preferments, cccleiiafiical, the means 
by which a national clergy ought . 
, to be managed bv the civil ma- 
giilrate,IV. 119. Alterations in the 
Lmodeof electing to them, 121.129. 


Pre/hjterUn church government, the 
nature of, deferibed, IV. 138. 
Character of the clergy of, 139. 14^. 
Prices, real and nominal, of com- 
modities diftinguifhed , 1. 49^ 

Money price of goods explained, 
70. Rent Cor land enters into the 
price of the greater part of all 
commodities , 74. The compo- 
nent parts of the prices of goods 
explained , ihid. Natural and 
market prices diftinguifhed, and 
how governed, 82, 131. 

Prices, though tailed at firft by an 
increafe of demand, are always 
reduced by it in the refult, IV. 43,’ 
Primegeniture , origin and motive 
of the law of fuccelfion by , under 
the feudal government, II. 174, 
Is contrary to the real int^efts 
of families , 176. 

Princes, why not well calculated to 
manage mercantile projects for 
the fake of a revenue , IV. 143. 
PredigsUity , the natural tendency of, 
. both to the individual and to the 
public , II. los. ' Prodigal men 
. enemies to their cohntry, 110. 
Prednee of land and labor , thn 
fource of all revenue, II. 96 
.Ti>e value of, how to be increafi- 
ed, 114. 

Prtfcffirs in univerfities , circum- 
ftanccs which determine- their 

, merit, IV. 140. - 

Prefit , the various articles of.gain 
. that p^s under the common idea 
■ of, I. 80. An average rate- of, 
in all countries, 82. Averages 
of, extremely difficult to afeerr 
tain, 134. Intereft -of money the 
. belt ftandatd of, 134, .The dimi- 
nution of , a natural coniequence 
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of profperity , l% 9 . Clear, and 
grots profit, diftinguifhed , I4d, 
The nature of the bighelt ordi- 
nary rate of, defined , 147- Dou- 
ble intereft, deemed in Great 
Britain, reafonable mercantile 
profit, 148, In thrivini; coun- 
tries a low profit may compen- 
Cite the high wages of labor , 
149. The operation of high pro- 
fits and high wages, compared. 
Hid. Corapenfates inconvenien- 
ces and difgrace, is 4- Of Hock, 
ho\r affeded , 170. Large profits 
muft be made from fmall capi- 
tals , 171. Why goods are chea- 
per in the metropolis than in 
country villages, 173- Great for- 
tunes more frequently made by 
trade in large towns than in 
fmall ones , I74- Is naturally 
low in rich , and high in poor 
countries , 396 . ^ 

frtjtt, how that of the dififerent 
clafles of traders is railed , II. 
142. private, the foie motive of 
employing capitals in any branch 
of bnfinels , 161. 

— — when raifed by monopolies, 
encourages luxury , III. 186. 

Prtftdt, unfiiccersful , in arts, in- 
jurious to a country, II. ill. 

Prfftrty, palHoos which prompt 
mankind to the invalion of. III. 
339. Civil government neceflary 
for the proteSion of, litd. Wealth 
a fource of authority, 341. 34s. 

Pmi/iint , how fat the variations 
in the price of, afifefl labor and 
indnftry, I. 112. 126.130. Whe- 
ther cheaper in the metropolis , 
or ill country villages, 173. The 
prices of, betMr regulated by 


competition than by lasv, 221. 
A rife in the prices of, miift ‘i, 
uniform , to fhow that it pro- 
ceeds from a depreciation of the 
value of filter, 379. 

Pmiftrt , objeft of the llatute of, 
in England , IV. 129. 

PruJJit , mode of aiTdfing the land- 
tax there , IV. 179. 

•Puilie works and inftitutions, how 
to be maintained, I\ . i. Eoiory 
of tolls for paTage over roa ls , 
bridges, and canals, 4. Why 
government ought not to have 
the management of turnpikes , 8. 
Nor of other public works, 14. 

Purvtyanct, a fervice ftill exaSed 
in mott parts of Europe , II. 1S8. 

Q- • 

SlH*iers of Pennfylvania , inference 
from their refolution to emanci- 
pate all their negro Haves, II. 179 

X>Hefndy, Mr., view of his agricul- 
tural fyftem of political (economy, 
III. 286. His doArine generally 
fubferibed to, 296. 

Unit* , populoufnefs of that city , 
lU. 112. 

R. 

Reftrmathn , rapid progrefs of the 
doflrines of, in Germany, IV. 
131. In Sweden, and Switzer- 
land , 132. In England, and 
Scotland , 133- Origin of the 
Lutheran and Calviniftic feOs, 134. 

Rtfulated companies. See Ctmpd. 

Hies. 

ReligUn , the objeft of inilruIHon 
in, IV. lor. Advantage the tea- 
chers of a new religion enjoy over 
tbofe of one that is ellablifhed, i02. 
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Origin of perfecution for hereti- 
cal opinions, 103. How the zeal 
of the inferior clergy of the church 
of Rome is kept alive , 104. 
Utility of ecclefiaftical cllabliOi- 
menct, 107. How united with 
the civil power, 108. 

Kent, referved , ought not to con- 
fill of money, I. to. But of corn, 
51. Of land, conftitutes a third 
part of the price of moil kinds 
of goods , I. 7t- An average rate 
of, in all countries, and how 
regulated, bz. Makes the firil 
deduHion from the produce of 
labor employed upon land , $ 3 . 
The terms of, how adjuiled be- 
tween landlord and tenant, 223. 
Is fometimes demanded for what 
is altogether incapable of human 
improvement, 224. Is paid for, 
and produced by, land in almoil 
all fituations, 227. The general 
proportion paid for coal mines , 
262. And metal mines , 264. 
Mines of precious Hones frequent- 
ly yield no rent, 270. How paid 
in ancient times , 2S4. Is raifed 
either direflly or indireflly, by 
every improvement in the cir- 
cumllances of fociety, 392. 

— ■ - grofs and neat rent diflin- 
guifhed, II. IS. How raifed and 
paid under feudal government , 
100. Prefent average proportion 
of, compared with the produce 
of the land, ikid. 

^ of houCes diftinguiflied into 

two parts , IV. 189. Oiflerenee 
between tent of houfts , and rent 
of land, 193. Rent of a houfe 
the bell elliinate of a tenant's 
tircnmftances , 


Rtt Miner t , under the feudal fyftem 
of government, deferibed, II. 2ti. 
How the connexion between them 
and their lords was broken, 217^ 
Revenue, the original fources of, 
pointed out, I. 78. 

of a country, of what it 

conCils, IL IS. The neat reve- 
nue of a fociety diminifhed by 
fupporting a circulating flock of 
money, 22. Money no part of 
revenue , 23. Is not to be com- 
puted in money, but in what 
money will purchafe, 2t. How 
produced , and how appropriated, 
in the firlt inllance , 96. Produce 
of land , iHd. Produce of manu- 
faflures, 97. Mull always replace 
capital. Hid. The proportion be- 
tween revenue and capital, re- 
gulates the proportion between 
idlenefs and induftry , 104. Both 
the favings and the fpendiogs of, 
annually confumed , 106. Of 
every fociety!, equal to the ex- 
changeable value of the whole 
produce of its indullry , 273. 

— — of the culloms , increafedby 
drawbacks. III. 8. Why govern- 
ment ought not to take the ma- 
nagement of turnpikes , to derive 
a revenue from them, IV. 8. 
Public works of a local nature , 
always better maintained by pro- 
vincial revenues, than by the ge- 
neral 'revenue of the Hate, 14. 
The abufes in provincial revenues 
trifling , when compared with 
thofe in the revenue of a great 
empire, ly. The greater the 
revenue of the church, the fmal- 
ler mull be that of the flate , I43. 
The revenue of the Hate ought 
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to be 'nHM proportioaably from 
the whole fociety, 147. Local 
cxponfes ought to be defrayed by 
a local revenue, 148. Inquiry 
into the fources of'public revenue, 
150. Of the republic ef Ham- 
burgh, lu- Whether the 

government of Britain could un- 
dertake the management of the 
Bank , to derive a revenue from 
it , 1^3, The poft-offlce a mer- 
cantile projeft well calculated for 
being managed by government , 
iM. Princes not well qualified 
to improve their fortunes by trade. 
It}. The ' Engliih Bail India 
company good traders before they 
became ibvereigns , but each cha- 
laOer now fpoils the other, 154. 
Expedient ef the government of 
'Peniifyl Vania to raife money, lyf. 
Rent of land the moil permanent 
fund , It7> Feudal revenues , 
1^8. Great Britain, 1^9/' Reve- 
nue from land proportioned , not 
fix the rent, but to the produce, 
itfl. Reafons for fellingthe crown 
lands, 1<3. An improved land- 
ttx fuggefled, 173. The nature 
and effeft of tithes explained , 
I83. Why a revenue cannot be 
railed in kind,, I87. When railed 
in money , how affeded by dif- 
ferent modes of valuation, »Wd. 
A proportionable tax on houfea , 
the beft fource of revenue, 194. 
Hemedies for the diminUtloa of, 
^cording to flieir caufes , 3«3. 
Had eff»as' of farming oUt public 
revenues, 394. The difietent four- 
ces of revenue in Franee,- S98. 
How expended. In the rUde ftkte 
•f fociety , J33. 


JUer , a very produftive article of 
cultivation , I. 348. Requires a 
foil unfit for railing any other 
kind of food , 349. Rice coun- 
tries more populous than com 
countries , 331. 

Richts , the chief enjoyment of, 
eonfifts in the parade of, I. 3«g, 
R^ , inllances of the inattention 
, mankind pay to it,»I. I6y. 

Ro^dt , good , the public advantages 
of, I. 339. 

how to be made and main- 

tained, IV^ 3« The mainteuance 
of, why improper to be truiled 
to private interell, 6. General 
ftate of, in France, ii. in 
China , 13. 

Rtmmt, why copper became the 
ftandard of value among them , 

' I. 37. The extravagant prices 
paid by them for certain luxuries 
for the table, accounted for, 
'341. The value of Giver higher 
among them than at the prefent 
■ time, ibid, 

the republic of, founded 

on a divifion of land among the 
citixens , III. 93. -The agrarian 
law only executed Upon one or 
two occaCons, 94. How the ci- 
tizens who had no land, fub- 
fifted , ibid. DiGinClion between 
the Roman and Greek colonies, 
93. The improvement of the for- 
mer Gower than that of the lat- 
ter, no. Origin of the focial 
war , 301. The republic mined 
by extending the privilege of Ro. 
man citizens to the gveaier part 
' of- the inhabitants of Italy,' 303. 
When contributions * were fiift 
raifed to maintain ihofe who went 
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to the WM5 , %i<i. SoWiers not a 
diftinft profeffion there , 319. 
Improtremeat of the Roman ar- 
mies by Uifcipline* 3-9* How 
that difcipline was loft, 330. 
The fall of the Weftern empire, 
bow elfefted , 33a. 

jtinou, remarks on the education 
of the ancient , IV. 8r. Their 
morals fuperior to thofe of the 

, Greeks, 8a. Sute of law and 
forms of juftice , 85. The mar- 
tial fpirit of the people, how 
fiipported, 97. Great reduftions 
of the coin praftiftd by , at par- 
ticular exigencies, 345- 

K,mt, modern, how the real of 
the inferior clergy of , is kept 
alive, IV. 104. The clergy of, 
one great fpirimal army difperfed 
in different quarters aver Europe, 
laa. Their power during the 
feudal monkifh ages fimilar to 
that of the temporal barons , lij. 
Their power how reduced , IJ7. 

Ktuen , why a town of great trade. 

II. lea. 

Ruddiman, Mr., remarks on his ac- 
count of the ancient price of 
wheat in'Scotland , I. 287. 

RuJJl* was civilized under Peter I. 
by a Sanding army , III. 334. 

s. 

Saih", why no fenfible inconve- 
nience felt by the great numbers 
diibanded at the clofe of a war, 
II. 296. 

Salt, account of foreign felt im- 
ported into Scotland, and of Scots 
fait delivered duty, free, for the 
fiihery , III. 


E X. 

Salt is an objeft of heavy takatioi 
every where , IV. 146. The coI« 
leftion of the duty on, expenfive, 
a85, 

Sardinia, the land-UX how affeiTed 
there, IV. I8t, 

Saxm lords , their authority and 
jurifdiftion as great before ..the 
conqiieft , as thofe of the Normans 
were afterward , II. ai4, - 

Schtolt, parochial, obfervatien? oni, 
IV. 96. 

Scienet is the great antidote to the 
poifon of enthufiafm and fuper- 
ftition , IV. 115. 

Scifia, his Spanifh militia, rendered 
fuperior to the Carthaginian mi- 
litia by difcipline and fervice, 
III. 329. 

Scotland, compared with England, 
as to the prices of labor and pro- 
vifions, I. 114. Remarks on the 
population of the Highlands, 120. 
Thematketrateofintereft, higher 
thm the legal ratt, i37. The 
lituation of cottagers there, de- 
feribed, 179. Apprenticefiips and 
corporations, 187. The common 
people of, why neither fo ftrong 
nor fo handfome as the fame cla& 
in England, 251. Caufe of .'the 
frequent emigrations from , 297- 
Progrefs of agriculture there be- 
fore the union with England , 
34fi. Prefent obUruSions to bet- 
ter huibandry, 348. The price of 
wool reduced by the union , 3^9. 

operation of the leveral 

banking companies eftabliftied 
there, n. 36. 

circulating money there before the 
, onion, 37. Amount of the prefent 
_ circulating 
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circulating cafh , 38. Courfe of 
dealings in the Scots bank , ibid. 
Difficulties occalioned by thefe 
banks ifibing too much paper , 
46. Neceffary caution for fome 
time obferved by the banks in 
giving credit to their cuftomers , 
with the good eSetls of it, to. 
The fcheme of drawing and re- 
drawing adopted by traders , ty. 
Its pernicious tendency explained, 
69. Hiftory of the Ayr bank , 6y. 
Mr. Law’s fcheme to improve the 
country, yi. The prices of goods 
in , not altered by paper curren- 
cy , 84. Effctt of the optional 
claufes in their notes , 86. 

Scotland, caufc of the fpeedy eitab- 
lifhment of the reformation there, 
IV. 133. The difnrders attend- 
ing popular eleflions of the clergy 
there, occaGon the right of pa- 
tronage to be eftablifhed, I3y. 
Amount of the wholeevenue of 
the clergy , 144. 

Sta fervice and military fervice by 
land, compared, I,^ i6y. 

Se^s in religion , the more numer- 
ous , the better fociety , IV. 109. 

> Why they generally profefs the 
auftere fyftem of morality , T13. 

Stlf-love the governing principle in 
the intercourfe of human fociety, 
I. ar. 

Servants, menial, dillinguirhedfrom 
hired workmen , II. 93. The 
various orders of men, who rank 
in the former clafs, in reference 
to their labors , 96. 

— their labor unproductive, 

HI. 288. 

W. of N. 4 . 


Settlcmmts of the poor, brief review 
of the Englifh laws relating to, 
I. 212. The removals of the 
poor, a violation of natnral liber- 
ty, 219. 

the law of, ought to be 

repealed, II. 29y. 

Shetf , frequently killed in Spain , 
for the fake of the fleece and the 
tallow, I. 361. 

fevere laws againft the ex- 
portation of them and their wool, 
III. 243. 

Sht f herds, war how fupported by 
a nation of. III. 311. Inequality 
of fortune among, the fource of 
great authority , 343. Birth and 
family highly honored in nations 
of fliepherds, 344. Inequality of 
fortune firft began to take place 
in the age of fhepherds, 346. 
And introduced civil government, 
346. 

Shetland, hew rents are eflamattd 
and paid there, I. 224. 

Sili manufacture, how transferrdd 
from Lucca to Venice, II. 206. 

Silver, the firft ftandard coinage of 
the northern fubverters of the 
Roman empire, I. 68. Its pro- 
portional value to gold , regulated 
by law , 69. Is the meafine of 
the value of gold, 60. Mint 
price of filver in England , 63. 
Inquiry into the diflerence be- 
tween the mint and market prices 
of bullion, 64. How to preferW 
the filver coin from being melted 
down for profit , 66. The mines 
of, in Europe, why generally 
abandoned, 263. Evidences of 
the fmall profit they yield ta 
proprietors in Peru, 264. Qualities 

27 
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for which this metal is valued , 
M9- The moll abundant mines 
of, would add little to the wealth 
of the world , 271. But the in- 
creafe in the quantity of, would 
depreciate its own value, 27t. 
Circumnauces that might coun. 
terad this elfed , iHd. HiHorical 
view of the variations in the value 
of, during the four lall centuries , 
ays. Remarks on its rife in value 
compared with corn , 181. Cir- 
' cumllanccs that have mifltd wri- 
ters in reviewing the value of 
filver , aS4. Corn the bell (land- 
ard for judging of the real value 
of filver, 293- The price of, 
how atfeded by the increafe of 
quantity, 294. The value of, 
funk by the difeovery of the 
. American rtiines, 300. When the 
redudion of its value from this 
caufe appears to have been com- 
fpleted, 30Z. Tax paid from the' 
Peruvian mines to the king of 
Spain, 314. The value of filver 
kept up by an extenfion of the 
market, 3it. Is the moll pro- 
' fitabie commodity that can be 
fent to China, 323. The value 
of, how proportioned to that of 
gold , before and after the dif- 
covery of the American mines , 

. 330. The quantity commonly in 
the market in proportion to that 
of gold, probably greater than 
their relative values indicate, 332. 
The value of , probably rifiog , 
and why, 336. The opinion of 
a depreciation of its value, not 
well founded , 380. 

Silvtr, the real value of, degraded 


by the bounty on the exportation 
of corn. III. 17. 

Sitting fund in the Britilh finan- 
ces , explained, IV. 319. Is ina- 
dequate to the difeharge of for- 
mer debts, and almoll wholly 
applied to other purpofes , '327. 
Motives to the mifapplication of 

it, 32s. 

Slava, the labor of, dearer to their 
mailers than that of free men , 
I. 122. 

under feudal lords , circum- 

llances of their fituation , II. 179. 
Countries where this order of 
men Hill rem.ains, I80. Why the 
feivice of Haves is preferred to 
that of free men, 181. Their 
labor why unprofitable , 182. 

Caufes of the abolilliiug of llavery 
..throughout the greater part of 
Europe, IS3. „ 

receive more proteHion from 

the magiftrate in an arbitrary 
government , than in one that is 
free. III. 144. Why employed 
in manufaftiires by the ancient 
Grecians, 3(|p Why no improve- 
ments are to be expetled from 
them , 303. 

Smuggling, a tempting, but gene- 
rally a ruinous employment, 1. 170.’ 

encouraged by high duties, 

IV. 299. Remedies agaiuft , 2«3. 
The crime of, morally confider- 
ed, 287. 

Seciety, human, the iirll principles 
of, I. 21. 

Soldiers, remarks on their motives 
for engaging in the military line, 
I. I67. Comparifon between the 
land and fea fervice , Hid. 
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Stldieri, why no fenSble inconveni- 
ence is felt by the diibanding of 
great numbers after a war is over , 
II. 296. 

reafon of their firft ferving 

for ;>ay , III. 316. How they be- 
came a diftinfl clafs of the people, 
321. How diftinguifhed from the 
militia, 322. Alteration in their 
exercife produced by the inven- 
tion of fire-arms, 323. 

Stuth Sea company, amaaing capital 
once enjoyed by , IV. 3S- Mer- 
cantile and ftock-jobbing pmjetls 
of, 37. AlHento contraft, 3S. 
Whale fifhery , The capital 

of, turned into annuity Hock , 
39. 316. 

Snereign and trader, inconliftent 
chara^ers , IV. 1S4. 

■■ three duties only, necef- 

fary for him to attend to , for 
fupporting a fyftem of natural 
liberty. III. 308. How he is to 
protefl the fociety from external 
violence, 310. 336. And the mem- 
bers of it, from the injuftice and 
opprelfion of eacli other, 338. 
And to maintain public works 
and inllitutions , IV. i. 

Spain, one of the poorell countries 
in Europe, nutwithilandiug its 
rich mines , I. 377. 

its commerce has produced 

no confiderable manufaftures for 
dillant fale , and the greater part 
of the country remains unculti- 
vated, II. 227. Spaniih mode of 
ellimating their American difoo- 
veries, 232. 

the value of gold and filver 

there, depreciated by laying a tax 
on the exportation of them. III. 20. 


£ X. 

Agriculture and manufaflifres therf, 
difeouraged by the redundancy of 
gold and filver, 31. Natural con - 
feqiiences that womld refult from 
taking away this tax , 22. The 
real and pretended motives of the 
court of Caftile for taking poiTcf- 
fion of the countries difeovered 
by Columbus , 101. The tax on 
gold and filver , how reduced , 

102. Gold, the objefl of all the 
enterprifes to the new world , 

103. The colonies of, Icfs popu- 
lous than thofe of any other Euro- 
pean nation, 112. AfiTerted an 
exclulive claim to all America , 
until the mifearriage of their 
invincible armada, 11 y. Policy 
of the trade with the colonies , 
123. The American eSablifli- 
ments of, effe^ed by private ad- 
venturers, who received little 
beyond permilfion from the go- 
vernment, 146. Loft its manii- 
fatlurcs by acquiring rich and 
fertile colonics, isi. 

Spain, the alcavala tax there ex- 
plained, IV. 290. The ruin of 
the Spanifh manufafiures attri- 
buted to it , 291. 

Speenlatitn , a diltind employment 
in improved fociety, I. 16. Spe- 
culative merchants deferibed , I7S. 

Stage , public performers on , paid 
for- the contempt attending their 
profeifion, I. M3. 

the political ufe of drama- 
tic reprefeutations , IV. 113. 

Stamp duties in England and Hol- 
land , remarks on, IV. 223. 230. 

Sieei-hovr tenants in Scotland, what, 
II. 184. 
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St«ei, the profits taifedon, in ma- 
nufactures, explained, I. 73. In 
trade, an increafe of, raifes wa^es, 
and dimioiihes profit, 133. Mud 
be larger in a great town than 
in a country village, 136. Natural 
confequences of a deficiency of 
dock in new colonies , 140. 

The profits on , little affeded by 
the eafintfs or difficulty of learn- 
ing a trade. 1^6. But by the rifk, 
or difagreeablenefs of the buli- 
nefs , 170. Stock employed for 
profit, fets into motion the grea- 
ter part of ufeful labor , 396. 

no accumulation of, necef- 

fary in the ntde date of fociety, 

11. I. The accumulation of, ne- 
cefiary to tbe diviflon of labor, 2. 
Stock diffinguiflied into two parts, 
5. The general dock of a coun- 
try or fociety, explained, 8> 
Houfes, ibid. Improved land, 
10. Ferfonal abilities, ti. Money 
?nd provifions , ibid. Kasv ma- 
terials and manufadured goods, 

12. Stock of individuals . how 
employed, 13. Is frequently buried 
or concealed, in arbitrary coun- 
tries , 16. The profits on , de- 
creafe , in proportion at tbe quan- 
tity increafes , 101. On what 
principles dock is lent and bor- 
rowed at intered, 123. 

that of every fociety divided 

among different employments , 
in the proportion mod agreeable 
to the public intered, by the 
private views of individuals. III. 
21^. The natural didribution of, 
deranged by monopolizing fyf. 
terns , 217. Every derangement 
of, iqjurtoqs to the fociety, 2I<;. 


Mercantile, is barren andimpro. 
dudive , according to the French 
agricultural fydem of political 
oeconomy , 274. 

Sttei, how far the revenue from , 
is an objed of taxation, IV. 201. 
A tax on, intended under the land 
tax , 205. 

Stcciingj, why cheaply manufadured 
in Scotland, I. iSl. When fird 
introduced into England, 389. 

Stme quarries , their value depends 
on lltuation, I. 2^4. 274. 

Stnet , precious , of no ufe but for 
ornament , and how the price of, 
is regulated, I. 270. The mod 
abundant mines of, would add 
little to the wealth of the world, 
271. 

SHberdinathn , how introduced into 
fociety , III. 340. Ferfonal quali- 
fications , ibid. Age and fortune, 
341. Birth, 343. Birth and for. 
tune two great fources of per- 
fonal didindion, 344. 

Subfidj, old, in the Euglifh cudoms, 
the drawbacks upon , III. 2. 

origin and import of the 

term , IV. 2t6. 

Sugtr, a very profitable article of 
cultivation . I. 243. II. 181. 

drawbacks on the exporta- 
tion of, from England , III. 3. 
Might be cultivated by the drill 
plough , indead of all hand labor 
by flaves, 143. 

— — — a proper fubjed for taxa. 
tion , as an article fold at a mo. 
nopoly price , IV. 279. 

S»mfUuiry laws fuperfluous redraints 
on the common people, II. 1I9. 

Suriiuim, prefent date of the Dutch 
colony there , III. 1 
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Sroitztrland , eftablifhment of the 
reformation in Berne and Zurich, 
IV. iji. The clergy there zeal- 
ous and induilrious , 14s. Taxes 
how paid there, 208. 224. 

' T. 

TaUU , in France , the nature of 
that tax, and its operation, ex- 
plained , II. 18S. IV. 212. 

Talents, natural, not fo various in 
dilferent men as is fuppofed , I. 23. 

Tartars, their manner of conducing 
war. III. 311. Their invalions 
dreadful, 313. 

Tavernier, his account of the dia- 
mond mines of Golconda and 
Vifiaponr , I. 270. 

Taxes, the origin of, under the 
feudal government , II. 193. 

the fourccs from whence 

they muft arife, IV. 164. Une- 
qual taxes, I6t. Ought to be 
clear and certain , ibid. Ought 
to be levied at the times moll 
convenient for payment, 

Ought to take as little as polBble 
out of the pockets of the people, 
more than is bronght into the 
public treafury, ibid. How they 
may be made more burdenfome 
to the people than beneficial to 
the fovcrcign, ibid. The land- 
tax of Great-Britain , i<!8. land 
tax at Venice, 17a. Improve- 
ments fiiggeited for a land-t.ix, 
173. Mode of afTefling the hind- 
tax in Prutlia, 179. Tithes a 
very unequal tax , and a difeour- 
agement to improvement, 183. 
Operation of tax on boufe rent, 
payable by the tenant, 190. A 
proportionable tax on bou.fcs , the 


bell fource of revenue , 194. How 
far the revenue from flock is a 
proper objeft of taxation, 201. 
Whctlier intcrefl of money is 
proper for taxation , 203. How 
taxes are paid at Hamburgh , 207. 
In Switzerland, 20s. Taxes upon 
particular employments, 210. Poll 
taxes, 218. Taxes, badges of 
liberty , ibid. Taxes upon the 
transfer of property, 221. Stamp 
duties, 225. On whom the fc- 
veral kinds of taxes principally 
fall , 226. Taxes upon the wages 
of labor, 230. Capitations, 236. 
Taxes upon confumabie commo- 
dities , 240. Upon neceflaries , 
242. Upon luxuries , 243. Prin- 
cipiil neceflaries taxed , 246. Ab. 
furdities in taxation, 24S. Dif- 
ferent parts of Europe very highly 
taxed, 249. Two different me- 
thods of taxing confumabie com- 
modities , 230. Sir Matthew 
Decker’s fcheme of taxation con- 
fidered , 231. Excife and cuf- 
toms, 234. Taxation foraetimes 
not an inllrumcnt of revenue , 
but of monopoly, 239. Improve- 
ments of the culloms fuggelleil, 
262. Taxes paid in the price of 
a commodity little adverted to-, 
283. On luxuries, the good and 
bad properties of, ibid. Bad 
effias of farming them out, 253. 
How the finances of France migiit ■ 
be reformed, 299. French and 
Englilh fyflems of taxation com- 
pared , 3c». New taxes always 
generate difeonteut, 328. How 
far the Britilh fyftem of taxation 
might be applicable to all the 
different provinces of the empire. 
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3^0. Such a plan nitRhl I'pccdily 
difi.hargc the natienril debt , 3^7. 

Ti 4, great importation and con- 
fiiinptioii of that drug in Britain, 
I. 310. 

TtMhcrs in univcrfitics, tendency 
of endowments to diminifh their 
application, IV. 6i. The jurif- 
diclions to which they are fub- 
jefl, little calculated to quicken 
their diligence, 61. Are frequently 
obliged to gain proteclion by fer- 
vility , 63. Defefls in their ellab- 
lifhments , 6>. Teachers among 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
fuperior to thofe of modern times, 
88. Circumftances which draw 
good ones to , or drain them 
from, the univerfities, 140. Their 
employment naturally renders 
them eminent in letters, 14:. 

TtnuTci , feudal, general obferva- 
tions on, II. 99. Defcribed, 174. 

Tlietltgy , monkifh, the complexion 
of, IV. 77. 

Tin , average rent of tha mines of, 
in Cornwall, I. 264. Yield a 
greater profit to the proprietors 
than the filver mines of Peru , 
369. Regulations under which 
tin-mines are worked , :66. 

Tithes, why an unequal tax, IV. 

183. The levying of, a great 
difcouragenieut to improvement, 

184. The fixing a modus for, a 
relief of the farmer , I88. 

Tetnece, the culture of, why re- 
fitained in Europe, I. 249. Not 
fo profitable an article of culti- 
vation in the Weft-Indies as Tu- 
car, 246. 


• 

Tei/uce, the amount and courfe of 
the Britifli trade with , explained, 
II. 160. 

the whole duty upon , 

drawn back on exportation. III. 3. 
Coufeqoences of the exclufive trade 
Britain enjoys with Maryland and 
Virginia in this article, 19$. 

Tells , for paflage over roads , 
bridges , and navigable canals . 
the equity of, ihown, IV. 4. 
Upon carriages of luxury, ought 
to be higher than upon carriages 
of utility , 9. The management 
of turnpikes often an objeft of 
juft complaint, 7. Why govern- 
ment ought not to have the ma- 
nagement of turnpikes, 8. 280. 

Tennnge and poundage , origin of 
thofe duties, IV. 199. 

Tentine in the French finances , 
what, with the derivation of the 
name, IV. 312. 

Teuleufe, falary paid to a coun- 
fellor or judge in the parliament 
of. III. 393. 

Tetvns, the places where induftry 
is moft profitably exerted , I. 194. 
The fpirit of combination preva- 
lent among manufafturert , 199. 
200. 

according to what circum- 
ftances the general charafter of 
the inhabitants , as to induftry , 
is formed , II. 102. The reci- 
procal nature of the trade be- 
tween them and the country, ex- 
plained, 169. Subfift on the fur- 
plus produce of the country, i$7. 
How firft formed , 169. Are con- 
tinual fairs, itid. The original 
poverty and fervile ftate of the 
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inhabitants of, 19:. Their early by the cultiwaticn and improve- 
exeniptions and privileges, how ment of land , las. Overtrading, 
obtained, 193 . The inhabitants the caufe of complaints of the 
of, obtained liberty much ear- fcarcity of money, 144. The im- 
lier than the occupiers of land portation of gold and filver no; 
in the country , 194. Origin of the principal benehc derived fro n 
free burghs, ifn'rf. Origin of cor- foreign trade , ii; 9 . Effect pro- 
porations, 19 S. Why allowed to duced in trade and manufactures 
form militia, 199 . How the in. by the difeovery of America, 261. 
creafe and riches of commercial And by the difeovery ofapaiTage 
towns contributed to the improve- to the Eall Indies round the Cape 
ment of the countries to which of Good Hope , 261. Error o ' 
they belonged, 209. commercial writers in eftimating 

Tra*, double intereft deemed a national wealth by gold and fil- 

reafonable mercantile profit in , ver , 2 « 4 . Inquiry into the caufe 

I. 14S. and effefl of rcllraints upon tra.Ie, 

four general claffes of equally 25s. Individuals, by purfuing 

neceffary to, and dependent on, their own intcrcil, unknowingl ; 
each other , II. 13 S. Wholefale, promote that 0^" the public , 273. 
thi eedifterent forts of , isi. The Legal regulations of trade, un- 
diiTercnt returns of home and f.tfe, 274. Retaliatory regulations 
foreign trade, 153. The nature between nations, 29 J. Meafures ' 

and operation of the carrying for laying trade open, ought t 

trade examined, IS6.' The prin. be carried into execution flowly , 
ciples of foreign trade examined, 299. Policy of the reftraints on 
159. The trade between town trade between France and Britain 
and conntry explained, I6>. Ori- confidered , 303. No certain cri- 
ginal poverty and ferviie fiat" of tcrinii to determine on which fids 
the inhabitants of towns , under the balance of trade between two 
feudal government, 19;. Exemp- countries turns, 304. Moftofths 
tions and privileges granted to regulations of , founded on a mif- 
them, 193. Extenfion of com- taken doflrine of the baliince of 
raerce by rude nations felling their trade , 3 a". Is generally founde.l 
own raw produce for the manu- on narrow principles of policy , 
fathires of more civilized conn- 339. 

tries , 203. Its fahitary effefls on Tritdt, drawbacks of'dnties. III. 1. 
the government and manners of The dealer who employs his whole 
a country, 211. Subverted the flock in one Angle branch ofbii- 
feudal authority, 217. Theinde- finefs, has an advantage of the 
pendence of tradefmen and arti- fame kind with the workman 
fans , explained , 219. The eapi- who employs his whole labor on 
tals acquired by , very precarious, a fingle operation, 51. Coufe- 
until fome part has been realized quences of drawing it from 
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number of finall channels into Venice tradeil in Ej (1 India goods 
one great channel, 173- Colony before the fea track round the 
trade, and the monopoly of that Cape of Good Hope was difeover* 
trade, diftinguiflicd , 178. The ed. III. 06. 

intereft of the confunier conllantly nature of the land-tax in 

facrificed to thatof the producer, that republic, IV. 171. 

263. Advantages attending a per- Ven»/J«, the price of, in Britain, 


fctl frcedoip of, to landed na- 
tions , according to the prefent 
agricultural fyftem of political 
acononiy in France , 2S1. Origin 
of foreign trade, 283. Confe- 
quences of high duties and pro- 
hibitions, in landed nations, 283. 
385. How trade augments the 
revenue of a country, 292. Na- 
ture of the trading intercourfe 
between the inhabitants of towns 
and thofe of the country , 3C6. 

Trades, caufe and effeft of the re- 
paration of, I. 9. Origin of, 22. 

Tranjit duties explained, IV. 2SI. 

Traveitin; for eilucatioii , fummary 
view o( the effefts of, IV. 80. 

Treafures, why formerly accumu- 
lated by princes , II. 25S. 

Treafure trove, the term explained, 
II. 16. Why an important branch 
of revenue under the ancient 
feudal governments, IV. 305. 

Turiej company, fliort hiftorical 
view of, IV. 22. 

Turnfiies. See Tolls, 

V. 

Value, the term defined, I. 42. 

Vtdius Pollio , his cruelty to his Ha- 
ves checked by the Roman em- 
peror Angufttis , which could not 
have been done under tiie republi- 
can form of government, 111.145. 

Venice , origin of the iilk manufac- 
ture in that city, II. 205. 


does not compenfate the expeufe 
of a deer park, I. 351. 

KireyTmadixreditatum among the an- 
cient Ramans, the nature of, 
explained , IV. 221. 

Villaces, how firft formed , II. 169. 

Viltenage, probable caufe of the 
wearing out of that tenure in 
Europe , II. JS3. 

Vineyard, the moll profitable part 
of agriculture , both among the 
ancients and moderns, I. 239- 
Great advantages derived from 
peculiarities of foil in, 242. 

Univerfities , the emoluments of the 
teachers in, how far calculated 
to promote their diligence , IV. 6t. 
The profenbrs at Oxford have 
mollly given up teaching, 62. 
Thofe in France fubjefl to incom- 
petent jurifdiflions, 64- The pri- 
vileges of graduates improperly 
obtained, ibid. Abufc of leAiire- 
fhips, 65. The difcipliue of, 
feldom calculated for tbe benefit 
of the lludent, 66. Are, in Eng- 
land, more corrupted than the 
public fchools, 63. Original foun- 
dation of, 69. How Latin be- 
came an elfential article in aca- 
demical education , 70. How the 
lludy of the Greek language wes 
introduced, 71. The three great 
branches of the Greek philofophy, 
72. -\re now divided into five 
branches, 75. The monkiih courfe 
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of education in , 77- Have not 
been very ready to adopt improve- 
ments , 78. Are not well cal- 
culated to prepare men for the 
world, 79. How filled with good 
profeflbrs , or drained of them , 
140. Where the word and bed 
profelTors are generally to be met 
with, 141. See CtUeget and 
Tcachcrt, , 

w. 

IV ages of labor, how fettled be- 
tween maders and workmen , I. 
9!). The workmen generally obli- 
ged to comply with the terms of 
their employers, 100. The oppo- 
lition of workmen outrageous , 
and fdilom fucceCsful , loi. Cir- 
cnmdancef which operate to raife 
w.iges , 103. The extent of wa. 
ges limited by the funds from 
which they arife , 104. Why 
higher in North America, than 
in England , lot. Are low in 
countries that arc dationary, 107. 
Not oppreifively low in Great 
Britain, III. A didinclion made 
here betsvcen the wages in fura- 
mer and in winter, ibid. If fuf- 
ficient in dear years, they mud 
be ample in feafons of plenty , 

1 12. Different rates of, in dif- 
ferentplaces, 113. Liberal wages 
encourage indiiftry and propaga- 
tion, 124. An advance of, ne- 
cellurily raifes the price of many 
commodities, 132. An average 
of, not eafily afeertained, 134. 
The operation of high wages and 
high profits compared, 149. Cau- 
fes of the variations of, in dif- 
ferent eniployn eats, ita. [Are 


generally higher In new , than in 
old trades, 176. 210. Legal re- 
gulations of, dedroy indndry and 
ingenuity, 220. 

JVssges, natural effed of a dire^ 
tax upon , IV. 231. 

JVatftle, Sir Robert, bis excife 
feheme defended, IV. 267. 

TVsvsts of mankind , how fupplied 
through the operation of labor , 
1. 33. How extended, in pro-* 
portion to their fupply, 256. 

the far greater part of them 

fupplied from the produce of other 
men’s labor, II. i. 

Wars, foreign, the funds for the 
maintenance of, in the prefent 
century, have little dependence 
on the quantity of gold and filver 
in a nation, II 231. 

■ how fupported by a nation 

of hunters. III. 310. By a nation 
of huibandmen, 313. Men of 
military age, what proportion they 
bear to the whole fociety, 314. 
Feudal wars, how fupported, 3n. 
Caufes which in the advanced 
date of fociety , tendered it im- 
polfible for thofe who took the 
field , to maintain themfelves, 
316. How the art of war became 
adidindpiofelfion, 319. Didinc- 
tion between the militia and re* 
gular forces , 322. Alteration in 
the art of war produced by the 
invention of fire-arms, 323. 33d. 
Importance of difeipline, 32^. 
Macedonian army, 327. Cartha- 
ginian army , 328. Roman army, 
329, Feudal armies, 33a. A well- 
regulated danding army , the only 
defence of a civilized country. 


a. 

y 
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civilizingabarbaroiis country, 334. of the prices of corn at , I. 403. 
the want of parlimony during 


peace, inipofes on Hates the necef- 
fity of contracting debts to carry it 
on, IV. 30s. 3:5-' Why war is 
agreeable to thofe who live fecure 
from the immediate calamities of, 
it, 3i6. Advantages of railing 
the fupplietfor, within the year, 
'33«. 

Pt'atch movements , great rcdutlion 
in the prices of, owing to mecha- 
tiical improvements , I. 3SS. 
fi'ealth and money , fynonymous 
terms, in popular language, II. 
fi?t. 2C4. Spanirh and Tartarian 
eftimatc of compared, 232. 

— the great authority conferred 

by the poffcllion of. III. 341. 
If'etvtrs, the profits of, why ne- 
ceflarily greater than thofe of 
fpinners, I. 7". 

Jyl'tfi Indiei, difeovered by Colum- 
bus, III. 9S. How they obtained 
this name, ibii{. The original 
native prodiiflions of, J9. The 
third of gold the objeCl of all the 
Spanifli enterprifes there, 103. 
And of thofe of every other Euro- 
pean nation, io«. The remote- 
nefs of, greatly in favor of the 
European colonies there, ill. 
The fugar colonies of France bet- 
ter governed than thofe uf Bri- 
tain, 143. 

JVhtat. See Ctrn, 
fj'indow tax in Britain , how rated, 
IV. 199. Tends to reduce houfe 
rent, 201. 


Wine, the cheapnefs of , would be 
a caufe of fobriety , II. 334. 

the carrying trade in, en- 

couraged by EngliOi ilatutes. III. 4. 

Weed the price of, rifes in propor- 
tion as a country is cultivated, I. 
239. The growth of young trees 
prevented by cattle, 2&0. When 
the planting of trees becomes a 
profitable employment, ibid. 

Weel, the produce of rude coun- 
tries , commonly carried to a dif- 
tant market, I. 36o. The price 
of, in England, has fallen confi- 
derably fincethe time of Edward 
III. 3d3. Caufes of this'diminu- 
tion in price, 364. The price of, 
confiderably reduced in Scotland , 
by the union with England, 369* 

feverity of the laws againft 

the exportation of. III. 244. Ref- 
traints upon the inland commerce 
of, 246. Reftraints upon the 
Goafting trade of, 247. Pleas on 
which thefe reftraints are founded, 
248. The price of wool dcprelTed 
by thefe regulations , 249. The 
e.xportation of, ought to be allow- 
ed, fubjecl to a duty, 233. 

Weellen cloth, the prefent prices 
of, compared with thofe at the 
clofe of the fifteenth century, I. 
3S5. Three mechanical improve- 
ments introduced in the manu- 
fafture of, 3S9. 

I s. 
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